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If the hypothesis that a'substratum is qualified by a variety of 
inherent properties such as a universal, etc., catches popular fancy then 
_ let us give our consent to it. 

с dk substratum of various properties, etc., is not identical with its 
| properties and accidents since ‘they are not -cognised being constantly 
present in it. Again if we hold that substratum is not something 
distinct from its properties and accidents but is constituted by them, 
then the whole is surely distinct from its parts, i.e., constituents. 
The upholders of the above view which has been criticised Бу us 
may point out that a substratum is пої “always cognised as identical 
with all .its. properties, etc. but with a particular property or accident 
whenever or wherever it comes into being or becomes the object of 
enquiry. Such a revised thesis is also not tenable. Because we do not 
entertain the idea that there is perfect co-ordination between. a 
substratum and its property.. They too nevet co-exist on the sare 
Jocus because a substratum is the very locus of its properties, etc. but 
is not identical with them. Е 
The very real object which is apprehended by а determinate 
perception is experienced by an indeterminafe perception. The only 
difference lies in an indeterminate perception that it does not reveal 


the object as qualified by its name. 
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What is the character of an я when it is apprehended by ап» 
indeterminate perception? А reply to this question is as follows: - 
Put this question to an indeterminate. perception but do not put it to 
the rival contesting parties. - 

We believe that our critics will thoroughly agree with us if ‘they. 
impartially scrutinise the content of an indeterminate perception. "They 
are asked to solve this problem with an unbiassed mind. ; 

A substratum is sometimes apprehended together. with a aniversal, 
a substance, an action or an attribute. Whatever is apprehended by 
a determinate perception i is apprehended by an indeterminate perception. 

The object of a determinate perception. has only an additional object 
for.the original object is also associated with its name which is supplied 
by memory. But there is not the slightest difference of a determinate 
perception from an indeterminate one so. far as their real objects are 
‘concerned. Therefore, all sorts of perception apprehend the same set of 
objects. Only this point of difference is to be carefully observed; that 
опе kind of perception (i.e., a determinate one) is preceded by the 
memory of the name of an object but the’ other one (i.e., an indeter- 
minate perception) is not similarly produced. | ` | 

Therefore, inthe definition of perception, offered by the Buddhist 
logician the phrase ‘ free: from determination by imagination ' is 
superfluous because there is по such possible consciousness as vil be 
excluded by it. С "RET sod 

We find no » utility of the ее * abhranta ’ (non- erroneous) 
in the definition of perception as offered by the Buddhist -since it’ does 
not prevent the possible overlapping of some undesirable form of 
consciousness. The Buddhists may now contend that ihe above 
adjective excludes some types of illusory perception from true sense- 
perception. Some. illusions are produced by the defective senses. : The 
defect in the eyes is brought about by the timira disease (detachment 
of retina), the quick motion of an object and a boat journey. F The 
indeterminate perception of the double noun, that of the circle of 
blazing fire and that of the moving trees illustrate non- imaginary Я 
` perceptual illusions. They are excluded from the circle of true р 
tion by the adjective ‘abbranta’. “i 5 l Д di go 
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n The crities have truly pointed out that there is no justification. 
for the term ‘ abhranta’ since the phrase ‘free from determination’ 
by imagination (kalpanà podham)’ checks wrong entry of illusion into 
-the sphere of true sense-perception. i 

But the Naiyayikas liold that the single moon is the object of am 
indeterminate perception. The judgment of perception which succeeds: 
it misreads the object in question. We perceive the rays of the sun 
but judge them as water. They suggest that all cases of indeterminate 
perception are true but some cases of.determinate perception are wrong. 

The Buddhists point out that retina is divided into two parts by. 
some disease and cannot but have the double vision of the moon. This 
double vision is immediate and, therefore, is an instance of illusory, 
indeterminate perception... 

If the Buddhists argue in this way then it may also be asserted 
‘that the rays of the sun, reflected in the sandy soil assume the form 
of water and are immediately perceived as water. But why do the 
Buddhists not call it as an instance of illusory indeterminate perception ? 
Even if they admit it fo be such then their hypothesis that an awareness 
which is. generated by a real object is true and an awareness which is 
produced by an imaginary object is false should not hold good. Moreover, 
a piece of knowledge is not falsified unless and until it is contradicted 
by another piece of knowledge. But if it'is held Њаё everything in 
this universe has only momentary existence then a piece of knowledge 
` cannot be contradicted by another piece of: knowledge. There is no 
need of further criticism. і 

Dharmakirtti, a logician of sharp intellect, could not correctly 
put the.two words together in order to define perception. If he has 
made a demonstration of his keen intellect, let it be so. But it is a 
fack that the logicians of his camp all over the country are silent at the 
defeat of Dharmakirtti. - 

Some. other philosophers such as Vargaganya have defined sense- 
perception as the mode of sense-organ, i.e., the unsynthesised 
impression of an object passively received by а sense-organ. This 
definition also suffered from the same defects and is confuted, therefore, 
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by ‘similar reasons. It has been also shown that the soul does not, 
become the subject in and through the operation of the intellect. (If 
the mode of a sense-organ or of the intellect is the proof and if the 
awareness of an object is the result determined by the proof then 
there is no co-ordination between the proof and the result. The result 


belongs to-the soul, the proof belongs either to a sense-organ or the 
intellect.) і 


‘Perception is that form of consciousness which arises from the 
contact of the sense-organs with the existent real object in the mind of 
a person. As it throws light only on the ‘existent perceptible objects 
it does not reveal ' Dharma’. For this reason the sūtra which deals. 
with perception has been interpreted by the followers of Jaimini that 
it is not a direct definition of perception. They hold that the initial 
proposition of Jaimini is the definition of Dharma. Dharma has been 
defined as the end of human life which has been revealed only by the 
Vedic injunctions. Though the definition of perception has no direct 
bearing upon the initial proposition, i.e., upon Dharma yet it has been 
given to indicate that perception has nothing to do with the illumination 
of Dharma. If this is the real intention of Jaimini, the sūtra which 
deals with the definition of perception does not introduce a new subject- 
matter but speaks about something already known. If the interpreters ' 
insist on the point that the above sūtra embodies the definition of 
perception then they act unwisely since the so-called definition does not 


-escape the defect of being too wide. 


The boiled-down meaning of the sütra amounts fo this that when 
the sense-organs come in contact with the existent objects, an awareness 
which arises in the mind of a person is called perception. "This 
definitión of perception is as well applicable to thé cases of doubt and 
illusion since they are also due to the sense-object-contact. Now, if the 
term, ‘ sat-samprayoga ' is interpreted as the contact of the.sense- 
organ with the existent real object then hallucinations which are not 
conditioned by the real existent objects should only be excluded from 
the province of perception but doubt and illusion Which are conditioned 


by the real objects should not be excluded. .The compound word ‘-sat- 
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samprayoge, they add, may be analysed into its components in a 
different manner. The second meaning is пої also lost sight of. When 
the contact of the sense-organ with the existent objects of reference takes 
place true sense-perception issues forth. The indeclinable prefix 
“sam ' in the word ‘ samprayoge ’ indicates such a sense-object-contact 
as excludes doubf and illusion. 

It has been stated in the following verse (of the Sloka-varttika 
of Kumarila). The indeclinable word ‘sam’ signifies properness or 
fitness. It excludes inexact sense-object-contact. When a judgment 
. of illusory perception that this is silver arises from the contact of the 
sense-organ with the pearl-oyster such an incorrect contact is excluded 
because it leads on to the perception of silver. | 

But the properness of the sense-object-contact being supersensuous 
it cannot be perceived. But it should be stated that it is inferred from 
its effect. The effect of the sense-object-confact is an apprehension. 
But if it is not adequately qualified, it does not indicate the properness 
of the sense-object-contact. | 

There is neither a single word nor a letter nor the slightest 
indication found in the sütra to qualify the resulting consciousness. 
The object of the compound word signifying the contact of the sense- 
organ with the real object Баз been narrated as fo exclude hallucination 
from the field of perception. ' The other interpretation of the same word 
representing the precedence ої the sense-object-contact as the deter- 
mining condition of perception amounts to the same thing and is, 
therefore, superfluous. Now, the Mimansakas may contend that if is 
unnecessary to put down a word fo qualify the resulting perception 
since the proper adjective of it is supplied by the people themselves 
not trained in any particular school of logic. If this be their contention 
then the critics may as well hold that there is no necessity of taking 
the pains of stretching the sūtra to such an extent as to show its 
competence to embody the definition of perception since the people, 
innocent of ће’ definition of perception as given by the systems of logic, 
know perception-as an accomplished fact. 

Regarding this matter the shoré commentator on the Mimansa- 


sūtra (the Vrttikàra) has made his own observation. He states that 
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perceptual consciousness which does not respond to its dnd is 
illusory. He also adds that if our sense-organ does not come in contact 
with such an object as is referred to by the true perception then. the 
true perception does not dawn. He simply makes a reciprocal change 
of place of the words ‘ sat’ and ‘tat > in the sülra and transforms it 
into a defectless one, i.e., an ideal one. . But such an attempt ends in 
wordy nothingness. This new definition of perception is applicable 
to a doubt as well. According to him the apprehension of an object is 
a true perception if it arises from the contact of а sense-organ with 
‘the object apprehended by it.’ Again, the apprehension of an object is 
surely an illusory perception if it does not arisé from the contact of a 
sense-organ with the object apprehended by it. (In a case of doubt 
there are two alternative: suggestions. One of them represents true 


perception. Therefore, the definition is too wide.) 


- 


The Mimànsakas contend that the definition is exact since а doubt 
throws light on the two distinct objects but one’s sense-organ does not: 
come in contact with both of them in order фо generate it (a doubt): 
Such contention is not tenable. Unlike a copulative judgment which 
refers to the two independent objects holding a parf like ‘ Dhava ’ and 
‘ Khadira ’ (two trees belonging to different species) a doubt does not 
refer to two objects. A doubt is an indefinite state of knowledge which 
oscillates between two alternatives. The well-known illustration of 
doubt is that this is a post or a man. ‘But it is, of course, a truism that 
the sense-organ must havé come in contact-with one of the two objects: 
But it is also a fact that the two objectis have been alternatively referred 
to it: The eyes come in contact with that object which has been referred, 
to by it. Hence, the definition of true perception applies to it and 


this application cannot also be avoided by some tactful manipulation. 


Now the Mimünsakas may turn back and say that there is no 
need of faking so much trouble in criticising them since they do- not: 
intend to define perception since the definition of perception has been. 
assumed at first and it will be an idlé job to repeat it. Moreover, the 
 $ütra repeats the description of perception which has been learnt from 


the people af large but enjoins that perception is not a proof of Dharma. 
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. Perception is not a proof of Dharma because it apprehends only an 
existent object. Dharma is not an existent fact because it is not an 
event in time, being conveyed by verbs such ag ‘ should worship ’ 

` ' should give’ ‘ should offer libation " etc. Why does the text of the 
sütra embody the description of perception?’ The reason is that it 
embodies the minor premise. If a critic takes an exception to the 
conclusion that perception is only a proof of an existent object then a 
reply is given to him that perception reveals only an existent object 
since it arises from the contact of the sense-organ with an existent 
object. The sütra represents perception with the definite object of 
embodying’ the above reason for its inability to apprehend Dharma. 
Tf one remarks that it is nof true that. perception owes its existence 
to the proper sense-object-contact then his opinion is refuted by this 
sutra, | Perception arises from the proper sense-object-contact because 

-it partakes of the charaċter of perception. It has beèn stated in the 
Sloka.vàrttika that the very essence of perception is the mark of its 
being produced by the proper sense-object-contact and that the remaining | 
conclusions follow from it. Or it may be stated that the very definition 
of perception determines the mark, vig., the essence of perception. 


‚ (Thus Kumirila establishes the utility of the sütra on perception.) 


Kumirila suggests an alternative interpretation and holds that 
the essence of perception should be adduced as an independent mark 
of the negative conclusion so that perception is a proof of Dharma. 
As our normal perception does not apprehend Dharma so no perception 
apprehends it. The sūtra on. perception does not suffer from the defect 
of being too wide since it purports to convey some other significance 
than the mere definition of perception. Such a conclusion does not 
make an appeal to the mind of a person adept in logic. The following 
question may be put to him: Does not normal perception reveal 
Dharma ? Or,-does transcendental perception of the sages Tiot reveal 
Dharma ? But we all agree to the point that normal perception does 
not reveal Dharma. Why does Ве take. so much pains to prove an 
agreed thesis ? But as he does not. subscribe to the thesis that trans- 


céndental perception of the sages is a fact so why does he try to prove 
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that transcendental perception does not reveal Dharma ? If trans- 
cendental perception is a fiction as Kumirila believes then there will 


be no mimor term, i.e., the subject of inference will be absent, 


Hence no conclusion will be deduced inspite of the middle terms such | 


аз an illuminator only of the existent object, a perception, etc. : 

The Mimansakas may contend that they assume the conclusion 
of the rival school and base their argument upon it. What is the nature 
of this conclusion ? Is it based upon sound logic ог not ? If they 
accept the first. alternative then they will also hold that transcendental 
perception is real since what is logical in one system is also the same 
in the other systems as logic knows no partiality. Again, if the proof 
of transcendental perception is nof sound then it has got no solid ground 
to stand upon in all the systems. 

If they assume the existence of franscendental perception with its 
predicate as given in the rival system and assert some negative predicate 
of it afterwards then they make à contradictory státement. 

The rival thinkers hold that transcendental perception is an 
Jlluminator of Dharma. If the Mim&nsakas assume it in toto and 
subsequently state that transcendental perception which is an illuminator 
of Dharma is а non-illuminator of Dharma then they flatly contradict 
themselves. | 

In inference we should not depend upon the observation of the 
subject of inference made by others. This is what has been stated by 
Kumiarila himself in connection with the refutation of Madhyamika 
system. If we do not have a personal knowledge of a mark, we cannot 
infer on the basis of it. So, if we are not ourselves sure of the subject 
of inference, but are in possession of a second-hand knowledge from the 


rival school, we should not proceed to make an inference. 


The Mimansakas may contend that it is an admitted method of 
destructive criticism, i.e., reductio ad absurdum.- This method consists 
in assuming the conclusion of a rival party in examining it and in 
drawing an absurd conclusion from it. The rival party holds that an 
existent object is only apprehended by perception and perception arises 


from the proper contact of our sense-organ with an object. On that . 
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-very ground it is justly pointed out that perception is not а -proof of 
Dharma. Is there any defect in this procedure ? No, this is nof so.’ - 

The methéd which has been adopted by the Mimansakas is not 
really the method of reductio ad absurdum. Their attempt looks like 
drawing a picture on the void, i.e., without having a canvas or its like. 
(In other words, if existence is denied Чо transcendental perception it 


is silly to hold that perception is not a proof of Dharma.) 


І is not sound to discuss whether the sky-flow is fragrant or not. 
It is needless to discuss whether their method is proper or not. Let 
it be the method of. reductio ad absurdum. 


‘We may also use the same method on our side as a defensive 
measure: We do not arrive at the generalisation that no perception 
is a proof of Dharma. Who knows that nobody’s perception reveals 
Dharma ? | 


You cannot know that I do not perceive Dharma. т cannot know 
that you do пої perceive Dharma. Both you and I cannot know that 
he does not perceive Dharma like us. - о - 
If you introspect the contents of the perception of all beings then 
you ‘have yourself become a sage. In that case why do you vainly hate 
a sage ? | 

Oh Vedic scholar! I just remind you of the fact that your 
acquisition of the knowledge of the real supersensuous objects is second 
hand. (The Vedic literature presupposes that there is somebody who 
is directly aware of the supersensuous objects.) Therefore, I entreat 
you not to find fault again with the narration of supersensuous objects 


made by others. | | 
Nobody can.contradict a well-established fact or theory. It is 


also futile to lend one's approval to something not based upon, sound 
proof. Please hold. in your passion for- discarding transcendental 
perception but fry*to find out ways and means of establishing it. 

Now, if the critic ot transcendental perception stafes sound reasons 
for his disapproval then we are prepared to accept them. But if he 
fails to do so then we shall believe that he has попе fo his credit. 

2—1824P—X 
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‘The critic may join issue with us and reply that he is well. 
conversant with the logical art of establishing positive theories, but not 
merely adept in negative ‘criticism. Не accepts: the challenge’ and 
enquires about the positive proof i in favour of transcendental perception 
which, apprehends Dharma. A reply to this question is -as follows : 
The competence of this perception lies: in its superior- quality. . We 
only perceive the near objects: with our eyes when we receive-assistance 
from light. The cats (the enemies of -mice) , perceive objects, situated 
on a spot enveloped by pitchy darkness. It is learnt from the 
Ramayana that the king of Vultures, Sampati by name, saw. the 
daughter-in-law of Dasaratha (Sita) from a distance ої: а hundred 
yojanas (a yojana—24 miles roughly). The ‘superior quality of percep- 
tion varies in degrees like the superior quality of the colour ‘ white У 
etc. The truth also remains implicit in the ‘above statement that 
when the quality of perception varies in degree a section of this class 
attains the highest degree об perfection. “Those whose perception 
reaches the highest degree of perfection are called ‘ sages’. The most 
excellent perfection of ‘perception is constituted by the ‘apprehension 
of subtle, separated from the field of vision Фу partition, remote, past 
and future objects. The Mimansakas ‘argue against the above 
hypothesis thus: Though perception reaches the climax of perfection 
yet it cannot violate the law which governs the nature of its objects. 
Dharma is not at all à perceptible object. : 


‘Kumirila states that when one comes across the superior quality 
of perception he notices that a man, possessed of the superior power 
of. vision, perceives only visible objects. The examples of the perception 
of subtle or remote objects point to this direction. We may have 
excellent ears but cannot perceive colour with our ears. 

Kumarila further adds that the superior order of genius and 
memory is observed in men but nobody comes across such superior 
order of sense-perception as apprehends the téanscendental objects. 

Such criticisms are not fair. It is a truism that though -Dharmia 
is transcendental to- normal sight yet it is ‘sensed by the sagés. "The 
above examples, cited by us, show that a very distant object (an object, 
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. lying at a distance of a hundred yojanas) and an object covered by . 
darkriess, are beyond the reac" of our -normal eyes ‘but stil are 
respectively sensed by Sampiti and a cat. А natural reaction fo this 
sort of reply is that if a sage percéives a transcendental object then he 
should also perceive odour, taste, ete., with his eyes. Kumiarila areak 
in this strain. If one imagines that an omniscient sage grasps every 
object of the universe by means of a single source of knowledge*then he 
shóuld admit that the sage perceives faste, etc., with his eyes. 

The point towards which Kumirila drives is not based upon the 
solid rock of facts. The other sense-organs of the sages are endowed 
with super-excellent powers like the eyes. Hence, the fantastic 
hypothesis that a sage perceives taste, etc., with eyes is not to be 
conjectured. The Mimansaks may contend that the Naiyayika should ` 
not imagine that 4 sage perceives Dharma with his eyes. The 
Naiyüyika gives a pertinent reply to this that Dharma is not invisible 
like taste, ею. The Mimansaka argument is based upon the misrepre- 
sentation of the above sentence that taste and similar qualities other 
than colour are always imperceptible. This sentence is reduced-to the 
logical proposition that some objects are not perceptible. It is nof, a 
universal negative proposition- that “no objects excepting colour are 
perceptible. Moreover, how does the Mimansaka know that Dharma 
is not perceived with eyes ? The Mimünsaka replies that an object is 
known fo be not fit for perception when it is not perceived with eyes 
though it is present before the eyes. Let us take the example of sound. 
Tt is not perceived with eyes though it enters the field of vision. (An 
answer.‘to the above question is only suggested that Dharma is 
transcendental.) . 

The N аїудуїка reviews Kumarila’s arguments and points out that 
the latter cannot say from his experience that а sage, though endowed 
with- super-eyes, сало perceive Dharma because Dharma and the: 
excellent power of the eyes of a sage are imperceptible to him. There- 
E fore, Kumarila should пої hold thaf Dharma is not а fit object which 
is -patcaived with eyes. This is the concluding portion of the above 
" fopic. В l 
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Dharma is the „eternal fulfilment of Duty. Past, ‘present and . 
future does not put a limit to it. Is it not a rash act to hold That 
Dharma is perceived with eyes ? Surely, it will be rash on our ‘part 
to hold that it is perceived with the mortal eyes of you and. me. But 
it is not at all difficult for the omnisciént sages to behold it. 

The knowledge of eternal:Dliàrma is only derived from the Wade 
injunctions such as ' should - sacrifice,’ etc. How can it be learnt 
from the sources of knowledge other than the Vedas. Воб this 
argument is not based upon the observation of facts but only upori the 
technicality of the Mimins’ system. We Have got ‘nothing to do 
with the eternality or non-eternality of Dharma. As we know that 
: . the ‘act of. going has an object in view, viz., the reaching of some other - 
“place” so the sages will know that. the religious acts such as the 
| performance of Agnihotra (the „recitation of praises in honour of 
Fire-god) will lead the performer to heaven. Is it ал, act 
of rashness to draw a conclusion like this ? If the Miinaingakas 
„are in fault with the external sense-organs and put up with the 
-excellence of them then we (the Naiyàyikas) do not insist on the 
acceptance of the former hypothesis put forward by us, viz., the gages 
~“ perceive. Dharma with their Supernormal eyes. п 

When а sage meditates on Dharma and practises constant contem- 
plation upon it.he intuits Dharma with his internal organ like a love-sick 
person. who beholds his beloved lady by means of meditation alone. | 

The reason behind such intuition is that ‘the internal organ i is 
'eompetent to comprehend all objects without an exception and there is 
no such object in the universe as defies its penetration. We havé also 
got a lot of examples to show that men, practising meditation upon 

objects which are beyond the reach of sense-organs, have clear: and 
.vivid vision of them. | | КЕ 

- It is stated.that men, oppressed by lust or excessive grief, disease, 
insanity, a dream , of thieves, eto., have clear, ‘distinct vivid vision of 
“imaginary. objects. as if they are before him. Pa | 

The Mimànsákas may contend that the above examples illustrate 
“Falbe knowledge and it is not fair to establish the ‘true transcendental 


perception of the sages after their analogy. Such a contention will 


- 
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А not hold good. The point of similarity: towards which we drive is 
that the transcendental perception of the sages is as clear and vivid as 
the above examples of false knowledge are. When we say that a sound is 
. like a jar we do not mean that they resemble each other on all points. 
The clear and vivid vision. of imaginary objects spring up from the 
constant practice of contemplation upon them. Again this habit of 
contemplation is determined by lust, excessive grief, etc. The truth 
of such vision is contradicted by the corresponding opposite frue 
judgment. But the transcendental perception of a sage is not untrue 
because it is not contradicted by another judgment. The quality of 
clearness and vividness is commonly shared by these two pieces of 
knowledge (frue and false). Again, df we devote. ourselves to the 
continuous practice of some activity such as the act of jumping ‘then 
we do not acquire an unprecedented excellence in it thereby. He 
who practises the act of juinping (high or long) everyday with undivided 
attention, springs up or forward only a few steps more, i.e., makes a 
very little progress in his act but does neither jump over the mountain 
nor the ocean. | 

A rejoinder to this objection ів as follows. The act of бло 
is а property of our body. Phlegm is one of the constitüents of" our 
body. Inertness is an innate attribute of it. It offers perpetual 
resistance to the progress of jumping. The act of jumping does not 
reach the climax because it faces hindrance all along. But our 
knowledge reaches the highest summit because there is no obstacle to 
its upward journey. The mark: of excellence laboriously acquired by 
the body on the previous day, is not retained by it on the following 
day. But by mere practice phlegm’ and fat are considerably reduced. 
The body becomes light. The person-is able fo jump over so much 
distance as his body permits. | 

- But in case of knowledge when we repeatedly ое upon 
an chest. each ‘act: of concentration leaves àn impression behind if. 
Thesé- impressions accumulate on our soul. T'hey construct the stable 
background of our ‘knowledge. When they are. arranged in a perfect 


order they produce. the highest- form of knowledge. 


^ 
- 
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Let us fake an example which shows the acquisition of proficiency . 

in learning. A young student undergoes a prescribed course of discipline 
such as the strict observance of the vow of celibacy, the regular revision 
of the old subject-matter learnt by him, etc., in order fo learn the 
Vedas by heart. Не acquires permanent impressions thereby. They, 


being stable as they are, help him to recall the matters read by himi in 
memory with perfect Ну and dexterity. 


Or, as gold, being slowly purified in a closed ТЕА acquires 
matchless beauty so the inner organ of a sage is capable of perceiving 
‘all knowable objects by the constant practice of meditation. = 

On the other hand, the inner organ of worldly men like ourselves 
being enveloped by the veil of passions we do not acquire the highest 
stage ої. knowledge, i.e., omniscience. Is there any object which is not 
directly grasped by the pure inner organ. of the sages ?. The reason 
of this direct awareness lies in the fact that all the impurities of their 
mind are. consunied by the daily practice of meditation. The method of 
cleansing the impurities of the inner organ such as worldly attachment, 
etc., will be elaborately discussed in the chapter on Apavarga (Final 
emancipation). Thus, when the sages consume all the inner drosses 
and acquire high proficiency in the art of concentration by the constant à 


practice of meditation, they attain to faultless omniscience. 


We foresee sometimes future events. An illustration of the true 
judgment of foresight is that my brother will.come to-morrow. Such 
foresight is called as Pratibha Pranána: This рієсе of valid knowledge. 
is not hallucinatory. It is not a doubt.. If is not even negated by its 
contradictory judgment. Its source is not-a defective sense-organ. 
Therefore, it should be treated as a piece of valid knowledge. 

If it is negated sometimes by its true contradictory judgment, it 
will turn ou$ fo be a false one. But if the brother actually comes on 
the day predicted then will it not be a true one ? Do the critics call it a 
true judgment 87 | 

` TF the critics point out that the correspondence of the judgment 
in question fo facts is purely accidental then if ів replied that the plea 
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‘of accidental correspondénce does not hold good since ‘the real object 


has been truly revealed beforehand. 

‘An argument against the validity of this piece of knowledge is 
this that it is not generated by an object since the brother who is the 
object referred to is absent at that time.: Certainly, this argument 
would have held good if he had known his brother as present on that 
occasion. But he knows him as a possible event in future. This 
possibility, too, belongs to him. Hence, how can the argument of the 
critic that it is not produced by an object be tenable ? The critics 


contend that it is unreasonable to hold that'an object is grasped with a 


future characteristic feature. What is a future characteristic feature? 
A feature does not exist now but will come into being at a later period. 
It is really the pre-negation of an object which is limited in time. How 
can a negative fact be related to a positive object ? Because, 
they are incompatible with each other by their very nature. This 
misdirected old criticism is untenable. It is mot the pre-negation 
of the person (i.e., of the brother in question) but the pre-negation of 
the contact of the person with the house in question. This pre-negation 
is not incompatible with the person. The brother, the substratum; 
actually exists. He is recalled in our memory because Бе is anxiously 
expected af the time of dinner. The brother who is thus recollected is 
presented to our consciousness in the form аё he will come here fo! 
morrow. The brother in question is one of the condition of prophetic 
vision (pratibhà jana). Hence, this type of knowledge. which- is not 
hallucinatory but is conditioned by a real object is really valid. 

This type of valid knowledge is direct but not indirect. Indirect 
knowledge ‘admits of three species. It belongs to none of them since 
it does not depend upon a word, a mark and “resemblance for its | 
appearance. It may be objected ‘that it cannot be direct since 16 is 
non-sensuous.. Such an objection is not tenable since thé inner organ 
determines it. Now, if the inner organ could independently apprehend 
external object then there would have been no blind person in this 
universe. Such an objection has, been met before. It has been 


answered that the а object which has been perceived with eyes 
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is only infüited by the inner organ. Thus, the objection that there, 
would be no blind person is fairly met. It has also been stated before 
that a piece of knowledge which is true but comes into being on the 
absence of the acknowledged conditions of knowledge such as a word, 
ete., is an instance of valid inner perception. If bears a close resem- 
- blance to the judgments such as ‘ A ketaka flower is sweet scented,’ 
' Sugar із sweet’ and so on. The critics are not in а position fo take 
an exception fo it with the remark that the direct awareness of a sage 
is not determined by a ‘definite set of conditions like the normal 
perception. The implication of the previous line is that it is ‘not 
perceptual. The answer to the above charge is that the transcendental 
knowledge of a sage is always perceptual. If it is not direct it is not 
the knowledge of a sage. Some hold that the knowledge of a sage 
is in toto derived from the scriptures. The implication of this conjecture 
is that if cannot be direct. All the sources of the knowledge of a sage 
have пої been exhaustively given” but have only been illustrated 
by means of a single instance. The Vedas are one of them. No 
such knowledge arises in the mind of a sage as does nof spring up from 


а source. 


Now, another objection arises in oar mind Њай foresight is поп». 
perceptual since perception refers only to a present object. Kumiáril, 
has stafed that an object which is present and comes in contact with 
our sense-organ is only sensed. Moreover, it should also be noted that 
the differentia of perception is that it apprehends а present object. 
Such an objection is not tenable. The objectors themselves have stated 
in another place that an object with its future property is apprehended. 
When silver is perceived it is also perceived that it will last long. ` In 
fine, it is also established that the perception that my brother will come 
to-morrow reveals a futüre object. As our ordinary perception refers 
to a future object so the transcendental perception of the sages refers 


to future Dharma. | À 


Thus, the argument against omniscience offered by Kumirila is 


refuted. ^ Kumàrila has stated that: Аз an.ordinary person grasps a 
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particular type of object by means of а particular kind of proof so a 
similar object was grasped by a similar proof in the past. 

Now, the following objections appear in our mind. Is omniscience 
constituted by a single act of transcendental perception or by many 
acts of transcendental perception ? The first alternative is not possible 
since the incompatible objects like heat and cold are never present in 
a single act of consciousness. By many acts of consciousness all the 
objects of the world are not known. Do these acts of consciousness 
arise simultaneously or successively ? They cannot simultaneously 
arise since the internal organ, the instrument of consciousness is so 
small that it cannot simultaneoüsly produce many acts of consciousness. 
If it produces them one affer another, it will not be able to generate 
the direct awarenesses of all objects concealed in the womb of the 
three worlds by the fen millions of Manu periods. How are the sages 
omniscient ? A rejoinder to this objection is as follows: The sages 
will simultaneously perceive all the objects all over the world by a single 


act of perception. 


The argument against the co-presence of the incompatible objects 
in one act of perception has no binding force since the contrary qualities 
such as ' blue,’ ‘ yellow,’ etc., are co-present in the awareness of а 
picture. We may also cite instances which show that we simultaneously 
feel heat and cold on some occasions. They are as follows: a person 
who has descended the icy cold water of a lake up to his “navel with 
the upper part of his body exposed to the spark-like hot rays of the 
sun in a midday of the summer season simultaneously feels heat and 
cold. If the sages perceive all the perceptions and imperceptible objects 
past, present and future in’ the universe "ру а single act of perception, 
how.can they be distinguished from God, the greatest teacher of the 
universe? There is a clear-cut distinction between them and Him. 
His omniscience is eternal whereas that of the sages is created as it 
arises. from the practice of meditation. 

One cannot meditate upon an object which has not been known 
before. If the Vedas are the source of Dharma what is the use of 
méditation ? | 

3—1824p—X и 
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‘If the sages are at first to know thé true nature of Dharma from 
the Vedas then ‘the well-ascertained proposition that the Vedás. are’ 
the only source of Dharma is never contradicted: This is thé final 


argument of the objector. 


Our reply to the above objection 18 as follows : There is an 
element of truth in the above objection that the sages are initiated into 
Dharma by the . Vedas. Afterwards when they | reap the fruit of 
meditation the transcendental perception of Dharma flashes in their 
mind. The net result of it is that the. ascertainment, of the triith of 
the thesis that the Vedas are the only source of Dharma becomes shaky. 
Moreover, the eternal perception of Dharma belonging to God is the 
source of Dharma. God is the author ‘of the Vedas because of His 
perception. This point will be discussed later on. If God's eternal 
perception is proved then the above thesis that the Vedas are the only 
source of Dharma is not conclusively proved. Therefore, the argument 
offered by the Mimansakas, against the possibility of the transcendental 
perception of Dharma. by the sages, is по} convincing.’ The 
Mimansakas have argued that Dharma cannot be perceived by the 
sages because an existent object is only perceived and perception arises 


only from the contact of the Е ‘with an existent oblast: 


. Now, the view that the soriptares are кр ‘ong Source of Dharma, 

, the merit’ arising from the performance of the acts sgnjomied by the 
Яйвітав has been confuted by the following argument : Every word 
informs us only of known facts. The Vedas are nothing but the: sum- 
total of words. Hence, they. possess the character of words. Each of 
the words cannot furnish us with a piece of knowledge of an “object not 
known before. (In other words, words do not denote novel objects. The 
Vedas which are words do not signify novel Dharma. Dharma is grasped 
by some other means of proof. Thus the Vedas are not the: only source of 
Dharma.) À jar being a knowable object, is to be perceived: by somebody 
in the universe. All these counter-argumerits are easily available (to 
silence the objectors). Why do you vainly present a picture of a series ої. 
defective arguments to negate the existence of transcendental perception, l 


А і 
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resulting from meditation’ and revealing all objects of the universe— 
transcendental perception which is based upon uncontradictable reasons. 

Therefore, the sütra on perception, put forward by Jaimini, thus 
interpreted, ($.е., meant for the refutation of transcendental perception) 
is really irrelevant. It has been already shown that -the sūtra does not, 
stand for the definition of perception. 


Some logicians suggest a different definition of perception. They 
hold that the consciousness which arises from the contact of the soul, 
the internal organ, the sense-organ and the object and which is other 
- than inferential knowledge and such other indirect knowledge is called 
perception. This definition is too narrow and also too wide. It does 
not apply to the introspection of pleasure of the soul and of conscious- 
ness itself since it arises either from the contact of the two conditions 
of the above ones or from that of the three conditions of them. It also 


applies to the case of perceptual illusion and so on. 


Tévara krsna, on the other hand, has defined perception as a clear 
and distinct image of its corresponding object. This definition is not 
defectless. But it is very wide sincé it is applicable to an inference 
which is also a clear and distinct image of an object. Raja, the author 
of Yuktidipika explains the above definition of perception given in the 
Sarnkhya Кагіка in the following manner : According to him the ` 
indeclinable ‘ prati ' signifies ‘in front of ’. Hence, perception is. the 
clear and distinct image of an object which is in front of the person 
concerned. This definition, taken in the light of this interpretation, 
does not overcome the defect of being too wide since it applies to an 
inference as well. Like the perceptual judgment that this is a jar, 
the inferential judgment that this hill contains fire refers to an object 
which is cognised to be in front of the person concerned. The object 
of every awareness is, of course, clear and vivid. The above interpreter, 
contends thus: In case of perception a general image has only been 
mentioned whereas in case of inference and verbal testimony the 
images have been specified. In the latter two cases, processes of 
framing images have been specifically mentioned, viz., in case of ап. 


inference the image is framéd by means of a mark but in case of verbal | 
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testimony the image is produced by means of a word. Аз a special 
rule restricts and narrows down the wide application of a general 
rule so the special images distinguish themselves from the general 
image. Hence, an image which is other than the special ones is percep- 
tion. If this line ої defence is final, perception should not be defined at 
the outset. When inference and verbal testimony will be described, 
we shall.be able to identify perception as distinguished from i them. 
Hence, if the definition of perception does not contain the adjectival 
clause “which arises from the sense-object-contact,’ it is not logically 
maintained that perception is distinguished from inference, etc. Hence, 
‘the above definition is not sound. || . І | | 

` It is needless to speak much dbout it. For the reason indicated 
above the definitions of perception offered by the other systems are 
А without defects. So, the definition of perception, framed by Gautama, 
attracts the mind of high intellectual attainments. 


(To be continued) 


THE CUTTACK ENGLISH SCHOOL: 
A CHAPTER IN. THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN ORISSA* 


PRIYARANJAN SEN 


є 


Calcutta University. 


A few years ago I contributed a paper on the Pooree English 
School, based on the records of the Government of India, which was 
first printed and published in the Bihar and ‘Orissa Research Journal, 
and later incorporated into.my book on Modern. Oriya Literature. I 
have now to present another - paper on the history and progress of 
English. Education in Orissa, my scope being this fime confined to the 
Cuttack English School in 1840-41. The materials are taken from the 
Council of Education records under the General Committee of Public 
Instruction, and they extend between October, 1837 and November, 
1841. | "n | 

Rev. Mr. Sutton writes a 1еег, dated Cuttack, October, 30, 1887, : 
in which he expresses concern regarding the Government School, -and 
" describes in detail the. rise and growth of the Mission School. It was, 
we are told, established in 1823-24, chiefly through the agency: of Rev. 
Mr. Peggs and the influence of Mr. Forrester, Judge of Cuttack, with 
a view to educate, in the first instance, destitufe Christian children. 
It is interesting to find that out of 58 boys on the rolls, 20 were Bengalis, 
13 Hast Indians, 17 Oriyas, 4 Telingas, 4 Mussulmans. The missionary 
attitude to the Government venture was then unfriendly. 

But let us begin with an extract from the Proceedings of the 
Hon’ble the President of the Council of India in Council in the General 
Department under date the 2135 November, 1838. The extracts 
certified as true by W. H. Martin, Under Assistant to the Commissioner, 
run as follows :— 

“ Read Extract’ from the Proceedings ої Government in the 
Revenue Department under date the 12th November, 1888, forwarding 
for orders original papers, recommending that the proposed monthly 
outlay of Rs. 260 for the Establishment of Schools at Cuftack and 
Balasore and Rs. 3,000 for the construction of fwo good school rooms be 
sanctioned.” 


* Based on the records of the Government of India. 
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“ His Honor the President in Council observes that as no separate 
fund is indicated by the Board of Revenue fo defray the requisite 
‘expenditure, for the school proposed fo be erected in Cuttack, His 
Honor-in Council cannot, from this Department, make an assignment 
from the General Revenue, for constructing the rooms and supporting 
the Institutions proposed; пог would His Honor: in Council, willingly 
interfere with the discretion vested in the General Committee of Public 
Instruction.in regard fo the disposal of the Funds placed under its 


management.” E о 


~ 


The low state of funds presented a real diffculty. About a year 
earlier, to be more specific, on the 7th December, 1887, the Commissioner, 
Mr. Ricketts, had written (lefter No. 9955) to the Sudder Board of 
Revenue reporting the anxiety of the '' natives ’’ for the establishment 
of a Government school af a large station, like Cuttack.* -There was a 
missionary school already in the town, sipported by monthly contribu- 
tions from the European inhabitants. It was thought likely that a 
 mionthly subscription of Rs. 100 would be available, half by European . 
| résidents and half by the people, and plans and estimates were submitted 
‘amounting to Rs. 24,000 and Rs. 1,850. It was expected that if the 

"Education Committee would come forward with Rs. 1,000 towards 
"building a room, Rs. 120 per month for a master, and another Rs. 100 
per annum for repairs, the help along with the local subscription would 
be sufficient fo support the Establishment. Е Пе | 

In a letter (No. 2751, рр. 107-112, papers of the Council of 
Education—General Committee of Public Instruction) dated the 30th 
June, 1840, the Commissioner A. Moffatt Mills writes to Dr. T. A. Wise, 
Secretary to the General Committee of Public Instruction, Fort 
William, as follows :— a в A 

“ I have been requested by the subscribers of the Cuttack English 
Schools to lay before the Committee of Public Instruction extracts 
from certain Proceedings at a general meeting of subscribers held. at 
the school room on the 23rd instant, and to state as follows :— 


9. The Cuttack English School was established: in 1824 by the 
Agents of the Baptist Missionary Society in England, assisted by private 
subscription. The school belongs to the Society, but since 1836 its 
management has been.vested in a local Committee, composed of two 
subscribers, associated with one Baptist Missiondry.—Until the present 


ж Para 3: 


“ At this large station there is no Government: School, bub there is a Missionary 
School ‘supported by monthly contribution from the Buropean Inhabitants—The Colleetor 
and Magistrate reports that the natives are very anxious a Government School should be 
established, but pleading poverty, are backward in coming forward to support it; 


М 
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time £he'school, notwithstanding many fluctuations in the subscription 
list, has flourished, buf in consequence of the withdrawal of many names 
from the list of subscriptions, originating, it is believed, from the fact 
of the school being superintended by a dissenting Society, the present 
receipts do not cover the disbursements, and the subscribers, under 
these circumstances, аге most anxious to placé the school under the 
direct management: of the Committee.— | 


3. The public functionaries generally have a stronger motive in 
establishing a school supported by -Government and the people, as they 
are led to believe that the базе of so few of the respectable natives 
patronizing-the present institution is attributable to the prejudice which 
exists against the mode of management, conducted as it is under the 
immediate superintendence of the Missionary Society.— 


4. For the above reasons in September, 1839, I had the honour 
of recommending the Establishment of a Government School at 
Cuttack, but at that time it met with little support, from the fear : 
entertained of doing injury to the present institution; those’ objections . 
now no longer exist, as the Missionary Society have, of themselvés; j 
come forward and proposéd to place the school under the сової and 
better management of your Committee.— 3 з RR LIA] 


5. The Commiftee are doubtless aware that Cuttack ів a large ahd | 
` populous Town, containing upwards of 50,000 inhabitants, and inde- 
pendent of many Anglo-Indian: Christians and others now’ learning 
English, it is observed that the higher classes of the native community 
have lately evinced a strong desire of imparting an English Education 
to their children, so much so that I have ascertained that school boys, 
withdrawn from the school, are now receiving private instruction in the 
English language, and whose parents would doubtless rejoice to see an 
efficient Seminary established and supported by Government, for 
imparting instruction, through the medium of the English and 
Vernacular language. p 

6. In soliciting the aid of Government in this matter I would 
beg to state that if your Committee would advance a sum sufficient for 
building a School House, which has now become requisite, and will 
support an efficient School Master, Т feel no doubt, indeed I may safely 
guarantee, the discharge of all other current expenses, by the Volunfary 
Contributions which will be obtained from the European and Native 
Residents—vwhich, independent of donations which may be obtained is 
calculated will come to about Rs. 100 a month. Af the same time 
Т feel it right to state that, though the natives are most anxious that a 
Government School should be established, on a former occasion. they 
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pleaded poverty. as an excuse for nof coming forward fo give more 
extended support to such an Institution. 


7. I beg to submit for the Committee’: S РУ the accom- 
panying copies of extracts from my predecessor’s letter No. 2955, dated 
the 7th December, 1837, and from the Proceedings of the Honourable 
the President of the Council of India, in Council in the General 
Department, under date the 21st November, 1838.— | 


OFFICE or Comme, : ` I have the honoùr d. .be, 
19th Division F . S .. Sir, En 
80th June, 1840.- . “+ Your. most obedient servant, 
ХУ, H. Martin, 5. A. Moffatt Mills, 
UND. ASSTT. TO COMMISSIONER ` А Commissioner. 


_ Extract from the Proceedings of a General Meeting of Subscribers 
‘held at-the School room on the 23rd June, 1840. 

„46 ‘Resolved that in consequence of Ње low state of the Funds, 
and from .the decrease, from various causes, in the attendance of the 
Scholars, the Committee of Management‘ think that if the Agents of 

~ the Baptist Missionary Society who founded and have hitherto conducted 
the institution will give their consent, the best way of maintaining the 
‘efficiency of the school will be to Place it under the control of the 
Committee for public instruction.’ 
Note.—The Missionary Society agree to the above resolution.— 


Thus we see that by 1840, the suspicions of the Missionaries were 
removed and a united. front was established for the e spread of English 
education at Cuttack. 


The next letter in. this context is from Dr. т. Wise, Secretary to 
the Committee of Public Instruction, Calcutta, and it is addressed to 
the Commissioner, Cuttack, as follows :— | - | 
| Calcutta, the 15th July, 1840. 
DEAR SIR, | | 

There will be meeting of this General Committee in about three 
weeks hence at^ which I shall have the pleasure to recommend the 
Establishment of a School at Cuttack agreeably to the General wish 
of the residents, as stated in your letter. I conclude the Missionaries 
will have nothing to say to the school which will be supported by 
donations, subscriptions, and after a certain number of free scholars, 
by the pay for the schooling of the Boys. We endeavour to keep up 
and extend these sources of income—not only by its enabling us to 
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‘extend our operations, but also by its inducing the residents to take 
а greater interest in the success of the school, and the inhabitants to 
appreciate the education imparted, to their children. . I intend to propose 
‘to the Committee that one thousand rupees be placed at your disposal 
for building a School House and probably you will be able to add to 
this sum by Local Subscription. I have pleasure in sending you a 
plan and estimates for School House. The use of the prisoners in 
constructing + the building will diminish the, expense considerably. 
The situation of the. School should’ be central, its position high, and 
the-ground not too small as a playgroünd is always of importance. I 
intend to propose that we pay the, Head Master Rs. 150 and I believe 
I shall be able to procure an р, and energetic master for this 


E RS і | | Б Yours very faithfully, | 
| T. Wise. | 


r 


A. Mil, Esq., 


Commissioner, Cuttack. ! 


We find here at last actual steps taken re construction of a school 
room and appointment of Staff are being taken. 


А. М. MILLS, EsQ., P 
Commissioner, Cuttack. 
SIR, "^ 

I am directed by the General Committee of Public Instruction to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2751, dated the 30th June 
last and your demi-official letter No. 2751, dated the 31st July; by which 
it appears that the subscribers to the Cuttack English Schools are 
desirous of placing them under the Superintendence of the General 
Committee. 

2. It was from a desire to avoid any E with the 
laudable efforts of the Baptist Missionary Society фо improve the 
education of the inhabifants of Cuttack that prevented the Committee 
from before forming a school at the populous capital of the district of 
Cuttack; and they now avail themselves of the first opportunity of 
stating their plan for forming an éfficient school. which will afford the 
inhabifants the means of acquiring a useful knowledge of their own 
language, and a thorough acquaintance with the English language and 
the elements of the Sciences of the West. 

9. I had the pleasure to forward to you, with my demi-official 
letter of the 15th J uly, а plan of a School House which was supposed 


1 Council of Education papers—General Committee of Public Instruction, pp. 1-9. 
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ie might answer T purposes of your School; with an estimafe for. 


erecting tho same . 

4.7.3. 88 the. School wil be government properiy the Committee 
trust the convitia will be allowed to assist in the erection of the building. 

5.. The General Committee consider; with reference to the 
population ої Cuttack, that а School House should be built to accommo- 
date three Hundred Scholars. and‘ that in the first place, a knowledge 
of the English as well as of the; Oriya -or Vernacular language should. 
be imparted, .  '.—. ED 

6. Iam directed do ‘forward | herewith an “Bnd. of the Studies 
in such a School for any remark’ & Ог alteration and which the Local 
Committee may corísider necessary." 

7. This Local Committee, should consist bf the-principal residents 
of the town and neighbourhood, both European ` ‘and Native; with any 
individual who from his aequirements, or the intérest he takes in the 
- spread of education; you may consider of advantage to the, prosperity 
of the School. Their: proposed names will be submitted for the 
. sanction of the Right. Hon'ble the Governor General in Council, and - 
ће General Committed, trist you will allow ‘them to propose you as 
President of the Local: -Committee. 

8. The first, duty ‘which the Local Committee will TA to 
perform is‘the important ore ‘of Selecting Masters; and the Com- 
mittee direct me fo state that the master of the late school at Pooree 
having discharged. his duty to .their satisfaction,...the General 
Committee propose -him to fhe Local Committee as the Head Master 
on. à salary of 150 rupees à month with the prospect of an increase on ` 
his giving satisfaction. 


10. It will probably: be necessary to entertain two бон 
Pundits on a salary of from 8-ю 12 and from 16 to 20 rupees a month. 
. You are authorised to entertain probationally the Master and Pundits 

' until the School and homes is finished. 


11 Tah /1841. оо | Т ат ete., 
| | T. W. 
To this is” — a statement of the Proposed ‘Expenses of 
the Cuttack School, as follows : — 


t З “present 
Head Master sis ТЕ a ... 150 200 ' 
Assistant iis Е dee .. 80 100 
Pundit Tees PM ois we -16 20 
"аг Ooreah Teacher Е ... РН ... 10 . 16 
‘Peon Mos ite Е — 4 4 


Durwan га m ee А 4 4 
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Bearer . sve "s ae PORE: 


4 

Sweeper UN я dec .... 8 8 
Books & contingent &с. m ore не "718 88 
Prizes oes V оно "FN C 8 
Scholarship S PEE u$s 0. 5 8 8 

. 900 400 

Probable Local а not less. thin p.m. esc ME 100 

: Probable eventual атов. -from saenl fund € 800 


We may note the poor scale of salary or allowance and also 
contrast the figures for Роогёвғіп 1840, the Head Master being paid 
Rs. 15 subordinates Вз:77 each, Рийту or Peon Rs. 8. The figures 
for Balasore will ; ;beem equally. strange to "the modern reader.. 
Proceedings” No. 8, dated the 26th August; 1888, .p. 161. 

. Any way, this time the proposal met: with ready response as we - 
find from the following . note addressed to. Rev, Wise, Secretary to 
the Committée. of General instruction, Calcutta : — 

SIR, РЕ , 

In answer fo your letter No. 19, dated the 1th itistant I am - 
directed by the Local Committee to inform. “you that a meeting was ~ 
held at the Commissioner’s cutchery on the 18th" instant composed of 
most of the European and native Gentlemen: "Tesident at Cuttack when: | 
the undermentioned Gentlemen were choséti- ag а Committee :— і 

Messrs. Mills—Commr. President, 
»  Shaw—Spl. Cómms.. — 
kA Hathorn—Judge a | 
о»  Mackintosh—A. 5. Collr. 
,  Malet—as Spl. Ру Collr. Secretary 
» Revd. Sutton 
Tarakant Bidrasagaur —Moonsuff Sudder Ameen 
Moolvee Gholam Russool—Principal Sudder Ameen 
Moolovee Mahomed Fazil—Law Officer 
Brija Soonder Raee—Dy. Collr. 
Kaseenath Chowdree—Zemindar 
four of whom to form a quorum. 

9. The Secretary has been directed to draw up rules subject 
to the approval of the Committee for the guidance of the School. 

8. A subscription list is now in circulation with an abstract 
of your letter in the Vernacular language for the information of the 
native community. : А 

4. А Select Committee consisting of :— 

Messrs. Shaw 
»  Hathorn 
5, Mackintosh 
5 Sutton 
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has been chosen for the purpose of electing school Masters Pundits, 
etc., fixing on a site for the school house renting one protem, etc. 

5. I am further directed to inform you that/ the Committee 
request. your assistance in obtaining a suitable person for Head 
Master. Mr. Davis the late master at Pooree having obtained a Reve 
appointment they beg to suggest that an advertisement in the news- 
papers. would probably be a speedy means of obtaining this most 
necessary object’ and -request an answer at your earliest convenience 
as they do, not wish бо. open | the school until the ое have ` 


been perfected. Sw "E 
А | +I am, 
m ; Bir, 
l : ` «іа Lr ES most -obedient ‘servant, 
The 20th RUE bague pe Н uM. Malet, 


-— i есу. A на odl Committee. 
The choice of an O 5 fell on à Mahesh Chandra, ‘Banerjee of FODERN 
College, as would appear: from the following letter : 
To 
T-A Wise, Esgr., 
Beeretary to the General ИН гој P. I., ete. 
Sm, : 
I have the honour to ibo y you that I shail have no objection to 
go down to Katak for a few months should the Committee like to send 
me there. ; 
. I bave the honour to be, 
Нооєніх COLLEGE, 2200" . T Sir, | 
6th February, 1841. Е Your most obedient Servant, 
` Mahesh Ch. Banerjie. 

But we are amused to find that Mahesh Chandra Banerji was пої, 
selected as the permanent incumbent, the-idea of a European Head 
Master being always kept in view as the letter which- follows will 
show :— 2 ? 
То А 

J. W. MALET, Евов., | 
Вести to” the eeu Committee of Public Instruction, Cuttack. 
Sir, 

With teference io my ҮА ‘dated the 1th J anuary, І am desired. 
to inform you that the General Committee have appointed Baboo Mahesh 
Chunder Banorjee to take temporary (charge?) of -your. school on а 
salary of 120 rupees commencing from the date of his taking charge 
of his new duties. He has been directed to join his situation without 
loss of time. з | 


A 
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2. Baboo Mahesh Chunder Banorjee will remain in; наці of the 
school until a fit European can be appointed. 


І am, etc., 
Fort WILLIAM, T. A. Wise, 
The 18th March, 1841. | Зесу. С. С.Р. I. 


But Mahesh Chunder Baboo could not join his! appointment 
on account of his indisposition, and we are informed in a letter to 
J. W. Malet, Esqr., Secretary to the Local Committee, Cuttack, dated 
the 17th April, 1841, that * Baboo Mahesh‘ Chunder Banerjee, ‘whose ap- 
pointment as Head Master to your ‘School I communiéated to you in my 
letter No. 390, dated" ‘the 13th March, having ` ‘been indisposed, the 
General Committee have appointed: “Dr. Yates as Head Master to your 
school on a monthly salary of.150' rupees commencing. from the date of 
his leaving  Cálctta; за, "The appointment letter- is on, record.” Mr. 
Yates left Calcutta 9 iy Phursday the 22d: April and reported his atrival 
_ at Cuttack on 27th April to Mr. Malet, Secretary. to the Local Committee . 
of Public Instruction. The work was at last taken up in right earnest > 
and 150 convicts were placed at the disposal of the parties to whom the 
erection of the building for the Cuttack School had been entrusted, as 
we know from a letter written- by G. E. Mackintosh, officiating 
Magistrate, Cuttack, to «т, 8. Wise, Езаг., Secretary to ics General - 
Committee of Public Instruction, Fort William.” З 

That the School was fairly started by now we learn from a list of 
books ‘‘ required ” for the use of the Cuttack School issued under the 
signature of G. G. Evan, Offg. Secretary, Local Committee of Public 
Instruction. The '' required " Books are classified under (A) English 
Department and (B) Ooriya Department. The names of books under 
(B) may not be without interest for readers of modern times. They are 
as follows :— 








В. Ooriya Department. 





. Natural Philosophy (English and Ooriya) a: ... 50 Volumo, 
Ooriya Primer at 2 annas each з TN s 50 у 
Ooriya Fables (Nitikata) 4 annas each Sie 5s ‚50 
Ooriya Arithmetic at 8 annas each P ... 50 
Geeta Govinda at 1 Rupee a з 194 
Botrish Singhasun at 2 rupees ga Е , 2 
Mitralabh at 10 annas each m 94 
Outlines of Geography at 2$ annas each aa ... 24 


Outlines of PPUT at 8 annas each 


+ Papers of the Council A Education—General Committee of Public Instruction. 
July 1840 to December 1841, 67. 

2 jbid., p. 69. Letter No. 565. 

з [bid., p. 993. Letter, dated the 19th June, 1841, 
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The list, was followed up by a letter from Dr. Yates which ran as, 
follows :— 

My Dzan Sir, - 

In answer to your letter-I have sent a list of the Ooriya Books 
required in this school. As we are greatly in want of some books in the 
English Department I thought I-might' as well give a list of them also. 
All the Ooriya,;works are procurable at Cuttack only except two, which 
are marked Бу à cross in the list. The first is Natural Philosophy 
(Ooriya and English) which was printed by the Calcutta School Book 
Society, and the other is the Mitralabh which was printed by the 
Pooree School Committee. The prices of all the Ooriya books are 
given so that the whole sum required may easily be known. 

I am happy to say that the school keeps up. its numbers, although 
many have left if, owing to removals, sickness, and. very little progress 
has been made towards building. the new school "House although the 
whole sum required has been made up some time ago. 


a CUTTACK,:. 7 , I remain, 
Ist November, 1841. . ‚ Yours most obediently, 
T. WISE, Езов., M.D. à à W. Yates. 


We come across two quarterly abstracts of the " Cuttack Government 
School," one dated the 1st July, 1841, and the other 1st October. 


1 














School ‘Deptt. Sects ` | Remaining at Admitted’ | Total & | “Re 
` ib the end оѓ ће | during qrt 4 | main 
preceding qrtr |... Ing 











Branch 





English | Christians | — ...... 







School and 
Vernacular |Mahomedans » 8 x 3 
| Department | Hindus ап |". ...... 65 2| 68 





Oriyas 








Branch | English & | Christians 16 . 1 17 6| 1 


School Vernaeular |Muhammadans 8 2 - б з 5 
Departments | Hindoos & ^ 63 23 86 7| 79 


Ooriyas 15 





The second shows a an improvement in number among " Hindus and 
| Oriyas " 

T may therefore be. accepted that the school got going fairly by 
. the middle of 1841. 


SOME EARLY INDIAN LITERARY 
REFERENCES OF TAMRALIPTA - 


Pnor. РАвЕзн Снахова Dascurra, M.A. 
Tamluk Gollege | te 


Tamralipta, the ancient city-port of East India is “mentioned “in 
various Pali and Sanskrit texts. Apart from this, there are many 
interesting references about her in the classical Graeco-Roman and 
Chinese Literature. The ancient ‘city Бав been located in the region 
of Tamluk in, the Midnapur District of Bengal. Now, the recent 
discovery of а. very largë number of “antiquities in the region’ makes 
us all the -more inclined to treat the History of Tamralipta in a 
detailed way. So, in this place I have made an attempt to assemble 
together the selected lines referring to Tamralipta from the early 
Pali and Sanskrit Literature of India and Ceylon and one solitary 
epigraph. The present writer will feel highly rewarded if these 
references at any time help the scholars who like to work on the 
cultural history of Tamralipta. | 
I. The Маһаватва? | | Е 

є Nagara nikkhamitvana Vinjhatavirh афісса во 
Tamolittim anuppatto sattáheneva bhupati:’’. 


П. The Маһатіайева ° ни S i 

* Athavà kimatanhaya’ abhibhuto pariyadiņhacitto bhoge 
pariyesanto nāvāya mahāsamuddam pakkhandati, sitassa purakkhato, 
unhassa  purakkhato, . darhsamakasavatataparisirirnsapasamphassehi 
 rissamüno khuppipasiya piliypamáno Gumbarh gacchati,.c..ccceccccscoee 
Tamalim gacchati ". “Hic. m 


1 Vide P. C. Dasgupta, Tàmralipta—The Forgotten City ої Bengal, in^ The Calcutta 
Review, June, 1958. р s 


2 Edited by Geiger (РАН Text Society), London, 1908, Ch. XIX, p, 6. 


According to some scholars the city of Malitthiyaka mentioned in another Ceylonese 
text, the Dipavamsa (3, 33) was identical with Timalitti. See Dr. B. C. Sen, Some 
Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 43. : 


3 Vol. I, ed, by L. De La Vallee Poussin & E. J. Thomas, London, 1916, р. 154. 


The identification of Tamali with Tamralipti has been suggested by me on the follow. 
ing grounds :—(/) Tamialin iss synonym of Tamralipti according to Hemacandra (the 
Abhidhanacintamayni, bhümikümda). . (ti) Tamali is mentioned in the Mahaniddesa along 
with the principal ports of the western sea-board of India and South-East Asia. (iii) 
Sylvain Levi attracts our attention to the second 4ataka of the Jaina Bhagavati, according 
to which a Moriyeputta of Tamalitti called himself Татан (inhabitant of Тата). See 
Levi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, tr. from French by Р. OC. Bagchi, 
Calcutta, 1929, p. 118. This text proves ihat Tamali was another: variation of the name 
Tamralipti. Majumdar’s identification of Tamali with Tambralinga (Suvarnadvipa, р, 57) 
seems to be wrong. 


D 
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ПІ. The Орайда Prajidpand 


_ “ Rajagiha Magaha, Campa Айва taha, 
жо Tamaliiti Vangà.ya | 
` Rarhcanaporam Kalinga Banarasi ( a 

ceva Kasiyall’’ Ete.” 


dr 


ТУ. The Mahabharata 


** Kalingah-Tamraliptasca Pattanadhipatistathà 
Madrarajastatha Salyah saha putro maharathah | " 

| (Adiparva) 

** Samudrasenarh nirjitya Candrasenarh са parthivam | 

FEX EDGE ca rajanath Kacarh Vang&dhiparh tathall’’ 
(Sabhaparva) 

** Anga-Vanga-Kaliigathsca Videhàn Tamraliptakan ” 
| (Dronaparva) 


V. The Kathasaritsdgara : 
«є Purvambudherdursthyam nagarim Tamraliptikaml|”’ 
(ПІ, 4, 991). 


% * * * * * 


З Astiba nagari pee Таттаїтрії visrutà | " 
Tc 5, 54).? 


VI. The Trikandasesa 


. ** Velákulan-Tàmaliptan-Tàmalipti-Tamàlikà °° ? 
(Bhümivarga, V. п) 


VII. The Abhidhanacintamani of Hemacandra. 


** Tamaliptam Damaliptarh Támalipti Tamálini- | 
Stambapur- Viguugrhas ca syét Vidarbha tu Kundinam (1° 
' ( Bhümikánda) Ия 


VIII. The Ритатаз 


К Pragjyotisà$ca Madragca Videh&h- Tamraliptakah 
Malla Magadha—Gomantàli pracya janapadàh smrtah |] '' 
Сена Purana, LVII, 44) 


1 “ Weber's Sacred Literature. зі the Jainas," translated by Herbert Weir Smith, 
in the Indian Antiquary, 1891, р. 8 : 2 


Неге Tamralipti is described as an ariya land. . 
2 There are other interesting references of Tamralipta in this text. 
3 The Trikéndasesa and the Abhidhánaciniamani furnish the synonyms of Tamralipta. 2 
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«є Kosala-Odra-(Parodraka) Tamraliptan 
Samudratatapurigca Devaraksito raksigyati | "" 
(Visnu Purána, Book ТУ, Ch. XXIV) 


є Brahmottarah pravijaya Bhargava geyamarthakàh 
Pragjyotisige a Мопдабса Videha- Tamraliptakah || 
Mala; Magadha- Govindàh pracya janapadāh smrtāh:” Ete. 
(Vayu Purána,, XLV, e 
“ Asti Bharatavarsasya daksinasyürh mahàpuri, 
Tamoliptam samakhyatam gudharh tirthavaram vaget | 
Tatra snattva civàdeva samyagesyasi matpurim 
Jagàma tirtharajasya darsanartharh mahagayah || '*: . 
z (Brahma pui) 
IX. The Кёоуапитатва of Rajasekhara 
З Vatra-Anga*Kalinga-Kosala-Tosalo-Utkala- ана Mudgara- — 
Videha-Nepila-Pundra-Pragjyotisa-Tamaliptaka- Maladamalla- 
Vartaka-Suhma-Brahmottara pravrtayo janapadah: | к 
(Deshavibhága, Cb. 17). 
X. The Daéahwmüracarita of Dandin * ; 
** Muktà ca nauh prativàtaprerità nameva Damaliptarh 
pratyupatisthat vi 


ж * * * * | я 


So api &cacakse 

* deva! so ‘ahamapi suhrtsidharana bhramana kiranah Suhmesu 
Démaliptahvayasya nagarasya vàhyody&ne mahantam utsava- 
samijam ülokayam Ete. (Ucchvāsa, VI). 


XI. ' Dudhpáni rock inscription of Udayamána ° 

“* Atha Kasminisca (tsa) maye vanijo bhratarastrayah | 

Témalipti(m)- Ayodhyaya yayuh аж E че 
XII. The Brhat Samhità of Varahamihira 
** Udayagiri-Bbadra-Gaudaka-Paundra-Utkala-Kàá6i- 

Mekalam-Ambasthah | 
 Bkapada- Támraliptaka-Kofalakavardham&naéca'" 
(XIV, 0? а 

ж E "ож ~ * 0. жо : Зако 


1 Ed, by J.-Vidy&ságara. For its English translation, вее, Arthur W. Ryder, 
The Ten Princes, Illinois, 1927. 


2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IT рр. 848 ff. On салото m Kielhorn assigns 
thia  inseription in the &th century A.D. 
3 Here Tamraliptaka is a tribal designation. 


5—1824P—X 
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s Apye-Àùga-Vańga-Kauśala-Ġirivraj a-Magadha-Pundra- 
Mithilagca | 
= T patapan yanti j jana vasanti ye Таттаїріуйть ca || 
: (X, 14) 


0x хш. Тһе Paftcadandachatraprabandha * 
74 Stambha tirthe Tamaliptyam J ayakarnabhypaghe " 


XIV. The Simhdsanadvatrmsika * 5 
- “ Gurjaramandale Sübhravati-Mahilánadyor antare 
vanarh vidyate tatra гаја Támraliptarsih "' * 


XV. The J aina Kalpasutra. 


сс 


.s«. . tassa па imão cattari s&h&o eva máhijjarbti tai jaha- 
Tümalittiá, Kodivarisiya, Porhdavaddhaniya, Dasi Khabbadiyà 1 29 
ie. . l | _ (Sthavirdvali) ? 


1 ‘In this place Tamralipti is а geographical name. 
? Edited by Weber. Vide Sylvain Levi, Ibid., p. 117. 
3 Indische Studien, XV, 252. Levi, Ibid. 


4 Tümreliptarsib (Tamralipta-rsih) was the name of а king in Gurjaramangala 
(Gujar&t). Apparently, he hailed from Tamralipti. 


5 For the English translation of the text, see The ‘Sacred Books of the Hast (Max 
Müller), Vol. XXIT, 1884, р. 288. . i 


Tümraliptikà is here the name of a Jaina ascetic order. 


* A mediaeval а called the Di geijagapraküla (otherwise know as ; the Pāņgava= `. 
vijaya or the Pandavadigvijaya) also refers to Тата ри. 


Ua 


THE ESSENTIAL KEATS : 
D. ЗК. MATHUR z: 

When a "character in Andre Gide's Strait. is ds Gate says : — 

' Y shall make you very indignant, but I would give néarly -all 
Shelley and all Byron for Keats’s four odes. . . .just ав I would give 
all Hugo for a few of Baudelaire's sohnets. The words: ‘ great poet ’ 
have no meaning—what is important is to bea pure poet... .”, 
she not only claims the -excellence of the four Odes of John Keats, 
viz., То Autumn,. To a Nightingale, On a Grecian Urn, and On 
Melancholy, but"also- puts in a nutshell the present state of Keats’s 
criticism in three very significant observations. / Keats, according 
to her judgment, is a better poet than both Byron arid Shelley (at. 
least so far as the ode is concerned) and this is so by virtue of Keats's: 
being а ' Pure’ poet. The саве of John Keats is rounded off by her 
when she adds to these literary heresies that her assertion might make 
the reader ‘ very indignant,’ implying thereby that the traditional 
attitude of condescension towards Keats is to a large extent still swaying 
the minds of readers of poetry: 

The odes of Keats have, however, time and again, been praised 
as great poetry; and deservedly too, for in them -his genius achieved 
full and independent: ‘expression. So compact in “style and thought is 
their structure that as a writer of the Ode, Keats has no rival.. The 
position they occupy in the poetical works of Keats himself i is central; 
so that if we were allowed the choice to keep any опе ‘volume ої his 
poems we will unhesitatingly. keep the volume of poems published in 
1820 containing along with these four odes the charming Eve of 86. 
Agnes, Lamia, the first Hyperion, and some other beautiful poems. 

But the problem of choice in his case is not as easy as that. It 
is always one between one good poem and another; the excellence of 
‚ one over’ another is almost always: likely to elude the connoisseur” з eye. 

For Keats has left no minor ‘poetry like Browning or "Wordsworth. 
The problem of pruning the unpoetical material not worthy . of Keats 
does not arise here, as it does in- the case of the Lake; Poet. - This is 
not to say that Keats is never üninspired | or ' flat,’ but that he never 
strives to gain ends with''' hack industry followed apani the grain” 
"Poetry came to him '' as naturally as leaves to. the tree ' ‘Thétefote 
his faults appear to be quite natural to a genius абир" towards 
complete self-expression. Like Charles: Lamb, Keats has left ' fewer 


1 
.® 
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masses of waste matter’ with his signature. А wonderful organic, 
unity, therefore, exists between his poetic and prose works. A 
sustained attempt can be traced from ‘I stood tip-toe. . . .' upwards 
‘to the Odes and the first Hyperion. | That is why no real insight 
info his poetry is possible without a study ‘of the letters which are ап 
indispensable: commentary on the meaning and significance of the 
poems. “They are also the artistic record of the growth of his mind. 
Although much has been written on him, the letters retain their 
fundamental value, so that Keats is still the best authority оп himself. 
The bulk of the complete works is also small; they comprise only two 
handy volumes of about 600 pages each prose and poetry with “full 
critical apparatus and zat the same time so condensed that we never 
find him swerving from Kis real business to a disputant or &.reasoner. 


This is tantamount to saying that Keats is a pure poet. But the 
concept of pure poetry has done more harm than good to Keats’s 
reputation; indeed, it was only iecently that the real оаа of 
the term ag applied to him began to be correctly appreciated. УА pure 
poet may be an ivory-tower artist’ who findé-his way easily through an 
escape from the stark realities of this work-a-day world, and this is 
the general interpretation given to Keats’s poems. The indignation 
of the humanist philosopher is easily understood wien Keats is put 
before him as a pre- ей тет у serisuous post” "who wrote passionate 
love-letters to Fanny Brawne, worshipped. art for’ its romantic appeal 
and adored the ёш òf beauty for beauty’s sake,“ "Не is said to have 
"completely ignored everits of his times; tlie revolutionary fervour that 
stirred the depths of: ighelley's mind and Wordsworth’s political 
beliefs is sadly. малого іп- Кеаёв.. Nor has he anything like the Spem 
of Lord: ‘Byron. · - There is no action in his ‘poetry, no moral purpose,’ 


says М. Jusserand. The pure poet in this sense is devoid of ' criticism 
of life ' . 


On ыы okher hand, a pure poet may. be, ‘one who steers alus of 
any rigid view about: life, ‘who; that-is ‘to: bày; . avoids з faking sides in 
order to adopt-an attitude of calm ‘thoughtfulness... “Не sees things 
with a serene dispassionateness shins: “aliches, and practises a ` 
philosophical non-attachnent: ( Now, it is one thing to turn away from 
life and be an escapist (as. to, а great- extent .Oscar' Wilde did and met 
his tragic’ fate); quite: another “is: it чо: hake ‘one’s mind free from 
doginatism and let it’ be ai ‘thoroughfare for all thoughts; ‘not a select 
party,” (Shakespeare, for.. ‘example, was а poet par excellence of this 
kind). The ore leads to. superficiality “and dogma; the other to 


objectivity of perspective dnd is the fundamental thing for all great and 
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| enduring creative activity. Keats did begin as a pure poet in the 
"former sénse of the term, his earliest poems in the 1817 volume show 
him as a worshipper of physical beauty for its own sake. But even 
there he is not quité untouched“by the sense of human suffering. And 
a glance at the events of his personal life will prove beyond doubt how. 
far from being an escapist was this ‘ glorious boy ' who bore all his 
misfortunes cheerfully. His devotion to: his dying brother Tom, the 
financial pinches he had’ undergone, the courage with which he faced 
the brutal-attacks by the reviewers of Endymion, and his dying words 
of cheer to Severn were sóme events which proved his heroic mettle, and 
this was by no means an accidental virtue in him. (Considering his 
age’ all this must look simply miraculous. Then his medical studies 
gave him a unique opportunity to have an insight into human suffering. 
It was thus impossible for a sensitive spirit like him to turn away from 
the crying realities of life. ‘‘ This process of cleatance and self- 
discovery," says Prof. Elton, " is the clue to the history of Keats’s 
spirit; and the corresponding process, reflected in his expression, is the 
clue to the history of his. art." Gradually he casts off n -creed of 
epicureanism, and goes far beyond the level of 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. ' 

Yet his purpose. was never direct moral utterance as some would 
_ make us believe. He néver poclaimed like Wordsworth that he should 
be taken as a philogopher or moral reformer and. nothing else. Keats 
was a philosopher first, a poet afterwards,’ says Mr. а - This 
extreme view distorts the whole perspective- .of -Keats's' works as much 
as the former idea of him a la Greuze, the truth being somewhere 
between these two. “То Keats philosophy meant. not" ‘abstract meta- 
physical speculation, but a comprehension of the mystery. - -of life, 
and the road to that comprehension lay through ugliness, . suffering and 
sacrifice. 


Thus we have two Kenta, both pure: poets : the one, a naturalist, 
who took pure unreflectise: ‘delight, i in. natural phenomena; the other, a 
poetical thinker, "who- interpreted Fian: Пе. іп search of ideal beauty 
which is also the Supreme. truth. Чо, Ње" ‘works: of J ohn Hom ot two 
poets are integrated info опе. P CE E : 

- And Keats himself: ‘has’ ъй asin, ‘no. У doubt ‘about: assimilation of 
these seemingly contradictory ‘trends: of; dis. mind into his poems. , In 
the spirit of his poetry he can easily be. connected with the Hlizabethans. | 
"Though he was first called ‘ a Greek ‘Ьу: the author of: Adonais himself, 
he remains essentially 8 fieo-Elizabethan in spirit and method. The 
great Hlizabethans themselves were imbued with all ihe best that 
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Hellenism had to offer; the classical myths which fascinated Keats's ~ 
imagination had already exercised their creative fancy. His concept 
of poetry and poetic life was Shakespearean: He turned towards 

` Shakespeare more than to any one else for he discerned in him ihe: 
consummation of the true poetic character. The puré poet has no 
character, no definite traits., He delights in the creation of both an 

" Tago and an Imogen. In a letter to his brothers where he deals with 
the poetic excellence of King Lear he speaks of Shakespeare's ‘ negative 
capability,’ that is, Shakespeare’ s power " of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact or reason.” 
Again, in a shorter poem 7" Where's thé Poet?” he speaks of the open- 
mindedness of the pure poet, who has widest sympathies. Even the 

` lion's roaring and the tiger’s yell press ‘ on his ear like mother-tongue.' 
Keats tried to approximate himself to this Proteam quality of the 
purest of all poets; and we know.his one great ambition was to write 
some fine plays. Though we wish he could live longer to see his 
ambition fulfilled, the two plays (one of which is only a fragment) he 
actually wrote down. bear out the fact that he. did not lack objéctivity 
of perspective essential to a dramatist; and, Prof. В. de Selincourt 
believes that among his contemporaries Keats ee dramatic power 
in the highest degree. Zo ks 9 


The poet with sila sympathies is; "ihen,, his ideal. Shakespeare 
was such an one. "Не" pours out а balm upon: ‘the world.’ In the Fall - 
of Hyperion the true poet is: called ‘ a sage, a. humanist, physician to all 

_men.’ The pure poet is the тва). humanist; and Keats’ 8 poetic mission 
= was interpretation of human life. So diffused indeéd i is this feeling for 
humanity in all his poems and letters that one need only pick the shreds 

at random. His tentative humanism, high idea -of poetic life, and 
exaltation of nature as the very source of poetic inspiration—all are 
mixed up in the poems of 1817 which volime .eóntains among- other 


good poems the excellent sonnet "Оп first looking into Chapman’s .- 


Homer.’ But in Sleep and Poetry the tentative observations cohere 
into a sort of poetic manifesto; the"poet'renounces his naturalism for 
‘ the agonies, the strife of human hearts," This poem may aptly be 
compared with "Wordsworth's ‘Tintern Abbey where the elder poet. . 
ouilines the history. -of . his own. ` self-discovery. Like Wordsworth, 

Keats also is convinced that’ a full communion with nature and an 
understanding of ‘her. mysterious. beauty is only possible after a 
„sympathetic. study of human life. , The Odes, Endymion, and the two 
versions of Hyperion. are charged .with an intense human feeling. 

They sum, up- Keats's’ attitude: towards” humanity. Thé Ode. to a 
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Nightingale rings with his cri du coeur for a beauty. that ‘endures. 
Keeping its hold firmly on the realm of reality the poet's imagination 
soars upwards in search of the.pérmanent and eternal in this world of 
perpetual change and decay. The poet’s suffering “sharpens his 
' consciousness of the ideal beauty; nay, the gulf between the'ideal and 
the real is to be bridged by pain and suffering. On Melancholy and 
To sorrow (in Endymion) extend the frontiers of his former cult of 
. beauty so as to include sorrow and ugliness in it; and this apotheosis 
of sorrow imparts to his .cult.of beauty a true human character. To 
Autumn enshrines the idea of completeness . ої ‘the ideal manifesting 
itself in various beautiful forms on this earth. : Keats’s idea of beauty, 
thus, assumed larger significance than is usually understood. ‘I have 
loved the principle of beauty in all things,” he wrote to Fanny Brawne 
in a letter. 


That his idea of beauty embraced the е ‘the ugly, and 
| suffering. may again be seen in the allegory ‘of Endymion itself. The 
prince.-of’ Latmos attained his-ideal which is not essentially different 
from ifs ‘material: manifestation, through unselfish service to others. 
Apollo, ‘a poetic projection of Keats himself, in Hyperion attains his 
invincible divinity , thrpugh * -dying into life.’ Again and again: Keats 
points out: that progress оЁ the human soul is., possible only through 
‘sacrifice and suffering for. others. Inthe famous passage in the second 
Hyperion Moneta says.: 5. о 


`попе сап ‘usurp this: height | 

. But. those to whom the miseries of the world 

Aré misery, and will not-let them: rest. . | 
Keats’s faith in human progress through pain, sacrifice, and suffering 
is not quite dissimilar to the message of Indian philosophy, . 
though we do not know whether Бе, studied any. oriental philosophers. 
Again, the well-known passage in Hyperion, where Oceanus reconciles 
the fall of the Titans with the working of the eternal Jaw, the poet 
- brings the same idea home to us. Та а Jétter to his brother Фе speaks 
of man as a ‘ poor forked creature ' déstined to meet, hardships and 
disquietude at every stage of his upward ‘march. And yet he: reconciles 
the existence of. evil with progress. -.-This. ‘ vale- of tears’ of ours 
-should be renamed as a ‘ vale -of soul-making:” “This: | passage—along 
with several others—from this letter has been ransacked by various | 
philosophers and is one of the noblest овое of oe poet philosopher | 


' on human Ried 


that the ideal i is fo be sought for. Beauty of ihe soul de be баты 
N й 
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without sorrow—the supreme _chastiser. This ‘béauty is the Ideal— 
the supreme Truth. Keats gave utterance to this belief in almost all 
his later poems and letters. The Ode on a Greciah Urn expresses the 
identity of these two ultimate value in the, last’ ‘stanza which: has been 
variously interpreted.* This faith, of course, was ‘not entirely new; 
the Greeks worshipped it;.and among the Elizabethans Shakespeare. 
in a sonnet had chided his Muse for ' neglect of truth in beauty dyed.' 
Keats renewed it and lived it in his brief life and practised it sincerely 
in his art. This, he says in-this ode, is all that а man, need know on 
this earth ! ў 

These transcendental’ utterances may not convince all of us but 
7 16 ів by such poetical revelations that Keats ranks with Shakespeare; 
nay, rightly called by “Edmund DADOS “а junior Shakespeare.’ 
There may be some who will. be ‘very indignant’ at this claim. 
Keats;-says Mr. Thorpe, is still in the process of discovery. He 
remains. essentially a poetic philosopher of the Shakespearean tribe to 
whose study. we should usefully devote our., life-time; - but whose 
significance ів усі to be fully realised by the-world. | 


\ 


* See J, M, Murry: Тһе Mystery of ‘Keats p. 162 ff, г а x 2. 
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.OVER-POPULATION OR UNDER- 
:PRODUCTION? 


SANTIKUMAR GHOSH 
Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College 


In India the existing population is vast and increasing at а prodi- | 
gious rate. Between 1872 and 1941 population has increased from 
206 million to 400 million. According to the final figures of 1951 
census, the population of the Indian Union (excluding the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and Part * В’ tribal ateas of Assam) totalled 
356.88 million, indicating an increase of 42:06 million over the popu- 
lation in 1941.. Apart from census figures, attempts have been made 
to estimate population pressure with reference to the cultivated area, 
American е have calculated :tħat approximately 12 acres are 
necessary for an ‘ emergency restricted diet.’ The reported net area 
under food crop per capita. is 0. е acre which bears ample evidence of 
over-population. ` 

The pressure of population can also be estimated from a survey 
of the food position over-a.period of years. In the first place, there is 
the quantitative aspect——the relation of over-all supply to over-all 
requirements. That the balance between food and population is pre- 
carious will be evident from our marginal dependence on food imports. 
We have been subsisting on a level of semi-starvation, by passing: 
famine only with severe tightening of the belt. Qualitatively, there 
has been a continuous increase in the production. of inferior cereals at 
the cost of rice and wheat which is a tendency ominous for. the general - 
food position. Consequently, there is a lamentable lack. of protective 
and energy-building food in the diet of the peoples  ; С 

‘Apart from these more or less imperfect methods, a more satis- 
factory measure of the trend of the population is to be-found in the 
“net reproduction rate’ of Kuczynski. It shows how many future 
mothers will be born to present mothers according to present fertility 
and mortality. Rough estimates indicate that in India out of 1,000 
females born, 488 reach the age of fifteen and only 238 reach the age 
of forty-five. . Besides, there is a large number of widows not parti- 
cipating in parenthood. Our population cannot, therefore, be charac- 
terised by any inherent tendency to rapid growth.as the crude rates 

. of birth and death want us to believe. (o dg 

The müch, advertised increase of population in India has in fact 
been much lower than in many of the advanced countries of the world. 

6—1894P-—X 
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According to ође estimate population. increased by: nearly 30 per cent. 
in India between 1872 and 1981. During the same period population 
increased by 77 per cent. in England’ and‘ “Wales, 60 per cent. in 
Germany, 115 per cent. in Russia, 125 per беріз іт: America and by 
` 118 per cent. in Japan. -More recently, official~‘estimates show’ that 
the birth rate in India decreased during the last two decades at the 
average rate ‘of 0.26 and 0.76 per thousand, respectively. 

In an under-developed country like India, a high birth ‘rate is 
‘matched by an equally high death rate. Chronic semi-starvation and 
malnutrition are the most important factors behind our high death 
rate. What is significant about our population is not its increase but 
‚ the high cost аб which the increase is being maintained. 

т The population problem in a country must be studied in relation 
to its area and resources. Population growth can contribute importantly 
to economic development. . It’ can raise the standard of living in cases 
where a larger population présents opportunities for human speciali- 
zation, or for the use of indivisible resources, which are not available 
to а smaller population. As population iticreasés from zero to optimum, 
natural resources per- -head diminishes. ` But facilities for econoniic: co- 
operation increases witli the growth of numbers. For instance, 
throughout the greater part .of the nineteenth-- - century, population 
growth itself facilitated mass production methods" and accelerated the 
progress of technique. Moreover, as Keynes, has pointed out, ай. 
expanding population сап Keep up the rate of growth of national income 
- Бу. increasing the demand for consumer goods and for houses :апа 
publie utilities and increasing’ generally the marginal “efficiency” of 
investment. Not only does the demand “for. capital inerease more or 


^ .less in proportion о population. But, “business - expectations being 


* based. much ‘more on ‘present than on prospective demand, an era ой. 
increasitig. “population : -tends to promote optimism, ‘since demand will ° 


in- г general tend’ to. exceed, rather than fall: short ої, -what. was. hoped - 


мі wr 


for. "7 u RN у 

| Although,’ in ‘relation: to the existing stage of her industrial and 
econdémic development, India із over-populated, it is certain, however, 
that had her economic system functioned properly, this sub- continent, 
rich in natural and human resources, could have maintained even a 
larger population than the present numbers on a higher standard of 
life. In fact, we can go a long way along. the path of agricultural 
improvement and industrialisation before wë .reach the limits set by 
natural factors. Our resources are undeveloped, and "we can tap them 
to good effect if we have the power and will to do so. ` We have at 
our. command new knowledge and new methods created by the о 


Р 
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of science. We iore: to increase, our national income” ad heréulean 
efforts are requireá. dor: the -task involved. 

The’ possibilities: of long-term expansion -of agriculture are indeed 
without limits. "Theré:1s still room for extending cultivation im un- 
cultivated areas Which are known as culturable waste, but in the main’ 
we must look to an increase in the productivity of land already under 
cultivation. Although irrigation im-all its forms is still of primary 
importance in increasing output, crop yields can at least be doubled 
by the use of improved seeds, fertilisers and methods of tillage. We ». 
can offset the effect of a rising man-land ratio by increasing the quantity 
of capital per worker and per unit of.land. 

India is plentifully endowed with the raw materials of industry, і 
She possesses some of the world’s largest reserves of iron ore and:. * 
manganese ore. In spite of these advantages her industrial potentia- 
lities remain mostly unexploited. If industries are taken in hand for 
intensive and rapid development they would not lack either for raw 
materials, labour or market.. Proper development of industry will 
absorb the, surplus agricultüral population which has become the flotsam 
and. jetsam. of Indian agriculture. The development of: hydro-electric 
power, is’ already revolutionizing agriculture and small industries and 


this trend should continue. The conflicting interests of large-scale- - 


industries and smäll“ industries must be reconciled and a vigorous 
policy of stimulating industrial development must be followed. 
Industrial development in India since 1920 has checked, to what- 
ever siall extent. might it be, the tendency of standard of living to go 
down and that ої the rate of mortality to become high: The growth 
of industry- affects -population growth mainly’ through’ ürbanization. 


Experience-in * ‘other, .countrieg indicates that urbanization is, for various, M 
reasons, associated with a slackening population growth; and industria- 2" 


lisation i in India may. have a similar effect. Ín general, the employment 
of married women, housing, the relatively high: percentage . in -cities 
of middle class familiés with strong economic motives: “towards family 
limitation, the availability of contraceptives; all these and- others play 
a part in diminishing” the birth rate in cities. A large number of males 
come to factory areas unaccompanied by their families and thus 
reproduction i is affected. An increase in urbanization may bring about 
a reorientation · of social values. The desire for raising or at least 
maintaining the standard of living, the high cost of parenthood, and 
the appreciation’ of the desirability of healthier rather than numerous 
children will go а long way towards controlling the rate of multipli- 
cation. Thus the very process “of <industrialisation will release new 
forces tending towards а decline ot- -popiilation. 
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Whatever success in increasing production can be achieved, it has 
been argued, unless there is a decrease in the rate of population growth 
we shall be severely handicapped in our efforts and may fail to make 
any headway at all. Economic development; in. other words, must 
inevitably be dissipated in population growth. It is, “therefore, often 
suggested that every effort Should be made to reduce the birth rate and 
to seek quality rather than quantity. At-the present time, however, а 
deliberate State policy with the object of encouraging the practice of 
birth control among the' masses of the population is impracticable both 
* because of the low economie condition of the people and their lack of 
education.- The available contraceptives are nót within the means of 
_.the-common man in India. Monstrous illiteracy also bars the door to 
the spread of birth control. A mass literacy campaign must, therefore, 
precede a birth control movement if the latter is to achieve any measure 
of ‘success. Under the present circumstances, adoption of birth con- 
trol measures will reduce the better classes, for, the educated and 
` richer classes in the society will practise contraception more regularly, 
effectively and frequently than the economically and socially lower 
classes. The spread of birth control will, ‘therefore, accelerate .the 
deterioration of the quality ої the population. Moreover, direct State 
. control of the numbers of the population is. not only difficult, but fo 
many will appear repugnant for reasons that are not economic. . 


A rise in the standard of living is the primary means of checking 
the growth of population. ` If vigorous efforts were devoted to develop- 
ment, there is no reason why national incomes should not rise faster 
than population. A planned economic development ought to. enable 
India’ to house her teeming millions on à higher standard of. comfort. 
An. effective beginning can be made by а carefully devised public works. 
programmé; it will set in motion an upward spiral of increasing pur- 
chasing power, rising: standard of: living, accelerated industrialisation, 
and improved, agriculture. 


` Economic development will mean the provision, in an increasing 
méasure of various types of health services which may, in the long ' 
run, have a tendency "о stabilise population. Ти the face of high death 
rate, particularly,. of infants, parents are more eager to have a large 
family since it.serves as an insurance against possible losses. A 
decline in infant mortality. wil help to reduce *his ' ра | 
reproduction.’ we | | 

The effect of falling mortality оп iour [em will be и 
and modified by other factors. The proportion of’ unmafried women 
in the population will rise, mainly through a general rise of the age 


а 
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at marriage of our girls. Those who do marry will start child-bearing 
only after the most fertile phase is past. Provision of opportunities 
for women, to earn ай independent living and of recreational facilities 
in rural areas, propaganda in favour of healthier children with better 
opportunities will in the long run slow down population ‘growth. 

Thus while the fact that there is a serious pópulation situation 
must be recognised, the primary problem is that of under-development 
of resources, both agricultural and indusirial. Where. resources are 
adequate, production can increase more rapidly than population, 80 
that the standard of living may rise even though population is growing 
rapidly. Where this happens, the combination of a rising standard of 
living, and of the new ways of life associated with economie develop- 


ment (the cultural effects of modernization) causes the- birth raté to. . З 


fall, until it gets so low that the population may eventually become 
almost stable. ` : 4 


- WATHEN’S REPORT ON THE KOLABA 
AFFAIRS AND THE ANGRIA 
i. GENEALOGY - < 
UPENDRANATH BARER 


Babu Rao ER the ruler of Kolaba died iù 1814 and the state 
was. restored to Manaji Angria’ II by the Peshwa Вай Rao II. On his: 
death in Deceniber 1817, Manaji was succeeded by his son Raghuji II. 
At this, the members directly connected with Babu Rao Angria who had 
no male issue, became active to securé the chiefship to be confined to that 
branch ої the’ Angrià family. - Sambhaji Angria, eldest son of Babu 
Rao's brother Manoji went to Poona immediately after Babu Rao's death 
io*plead his cause with the Peshwa but as he refused to part with the 
Island of Kennery with some villages worth about Rs. 10,000-per year 
which the Peshwa was anxious to acquire as a price for his arbitration 
and which Manaji readily agreed fo cede, Вай Rao set aside the claims 
of Sambhaji and restored the state to Manaji. So the political atmos- 
phere was full of intrigues and counter intrigues to gain power. It is 
very likely that to focuss the claims of Sambhaji, Kashi Bai, the widow 
of Babu Rao laid her claims to the Kolaba State by this time and sought - 
_the assistance of the Bombay Government for redressing her grievance 
against Vinaik Parsuram Dewanji (Minister) who was said to have 
betrayed her cause and subjected her to hardships, insults and imprison- 
ment.’ ^ То fish in the troubled waters, another pretender to the gadi 
who canned to be the son of Babu Rao by Kashi Bai also appeared on 
the scene.” zc ^ 


и For Из proximity £o, the за harbour, the Bombay Government 


used to take keen, interest in whatever happened in this tiny Maratha п 


state which was во long under-the hegemony of the Poona Government 
and the Bombay Government was naturally anxious to see an Angria 
established as the ruler of Kolaba who would be friendly and not hostile 
to them. | 

ХУ. H. Wathen; ен and Translator in the Bomb Country 
Correspondence” office submitted a report on 15 J January, 1822, on the 
affairs of the Kolaba State with a genealogical table of the Angrias from 
the ‘ Extracts from the pos of the Country Correnpondérite. Office, 
dated 30th September, 1813.’ 


1 Shrivastavya—Angreys of Kolaba in British Воть, p рр. 222- 994; е 
2 [bid., рр. 219-20. 


з Shrivastavya—Angreys. of Kolabe in British Records, pp. 220- 222. x 
Also Political Conenltation, 81st st August, 1840, No: 11, 


2 
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: According to this report * "Canojee the founder of the family was. 
succeeded in the Government of Kolaba by Manajee Angra, the father 
and predecessor to Ragowjee ' after whom the state ‘devolved to 
Manajee Angria, who confided the principal care of the Government: to: 
Jysing, the father of Moorarjee Angria. Ів чав during this ‘ period of 
their united administration " that. Babu Rao ‘assisted by the over- 
whelming power of Scindia..... asserted his superior pretensions fo 
the possessions of Canowjeé Angst and as ‘ the result of an action 
fought ..... at Nagothana proved auspicious: to the cause, of Babu Rao, 
who immediately afterwards obtained possession of the persons of 
Manajee Angria and his brother Canojee Angria.’ Jysing, the father 
of Moorarjee was put to death by his successful rival, but Moorarjee’ 8 
‘life having been spared he some time after effected his escape amd 
sought an asylum in Bombay.’ Subsequently Babu Rao died аб 
Jamgaon in his way from Scindia’s Camp to Kolaba, he left no male heirs 
after which, ‘ his widow (the same) Kasee Baee, carried. on the affairs 
of the state in conjunction with the present Dewanjee for-abouf one year, 
subsequently to which Manajee Angria was again restored to the Govern- 
ment of the state ' and. was invested ‘on 6 August ‘ with ‘the customary 
honorary dress by а deputation sent by the late Peshwa.’ and this news 
was ‘communicated to the Bombay Governor in Council ' in a letter 
of 12 August, and received 17 August, 1814 to which ‘a reply was 
written dated 6th September, 1814, congratulating him.’ After having 
governed the state ' assisted by the present Dewanjee for about three 
years’. he died and ‘ was succeded ` without opposition by his son 
Raghowjee Angria, the present chieftain.’ He was regularly invested 
in like manner as his father with the ‘ customary, honorary dress from the 


late Paishwas's.Government and it was notified fo the Governor-in- - 


Council on the 81 December, 1817.’ Raghuji also wrote a letter’ 
regarding the ‘ demise. of his father’ on 16 December, 1817, * which 
was answered by a letter of condolence dated 16 J anuary, 1818; -Since 
that time Raghujee ,Angria has continued in authority. at Kolaba.’ 
Wathen reported that he found ' nothing in my records relating to 
Kasee baee, Babu Rao’s widow, until the T ‘August, , 1881, when a 
representation was made relating to some intrigues between her and 
Shambhaji Angria С ‘ who is descended from the youngest son Yesajee 
of the original Kanojee Angria, whereas Raghowjee is fhe lineal 
descendant of the Eldest son Manajee ’).’ About the same time a 
* Baman (brahmin)* named "Moorlidur Hurry presented ‘several English 
petitions in her name.’ Subsequently Kashi Bai renee her ^ Karkoon ’ 

* ‹ Ваша '— Banian *—Shrivastavya—Angreys | of Kolaba, in, ` British Recòrds, 
pp. 220-221, й Я n io . р у 
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disayowed the agency of ‘this Baman’ and informed the Bombay 
Government that ‘ sufficient allowance for her suitable support’ was 
made by the Kolaba State. She also requested the Bombay Govern- 
ment ‘ to recover- for hèr a*balance of 2,000 or 2,500 Rupees, which the 
, above mentioned Moorlee has made off with.’ The intrigues of 
‘ Moorli Hurry ’. énsed for sometime buf ‘having at the present 
moment met with/a ‘person’ who styles-himself а son of Kashi Bai and 
gives himself the title of. "Futteh Singh Angria he has again -been 
induced to resume his. intrigues.’ The Dewanji denied * the ‘ fact of 
Kashi Bai’s having beeri: ever. imprisoned. or harshly treated’ but. 
intimated to the Bombay Government by a letter 7 August 1821 of 
' some of her people having been convicted of carrying on seditious 
correspondence with Scindia’s Camp.’ "The Dewanji Was willing to 
hold enquiry into ‘ the truth of his statement." Kashi Bai received 
‘her accustomed allowance of 500 Rupees per month besides her own 
private income.’ On being informed by the Bombay Government ‘ that 
no.communication could be made with him, in the quality of a pretender 
to the Kolaba State,’ Futteh Singh-was ‘ extremely insolent, constantly 
repeating that he was the son of Babu Rao and should be treated with 
- greatest respect and attention.’ 5 

This report, dated 15 J anuary, 1899, was |n up by Wathen 
‘conformably to the Hon’ble the Governor's Commands’ from ' the 
records of his office ’ and he ‘ transmitted vouchers of the facts stated.’ 

A photo copy of the table” is given below : — 





cb TABEB | 


There are differences in the relationships of some of the members 
of the Angria family as noticed in the genealogical table submitted by 
Wathen with the family tree* which Courtney sent along with his 
report on Kolaba, dated 17 January, 1839, twelve years after 
Wathen’s report. It is apparent from the relevant; papers on 

the subject that the Bombay ‘Government laid much iioc upon the 


d панаа очи of diia: in British Records, pp. 284: 235. 
id:, p. 

* There is no indication of legitimacy or illegitimacy in the table on Ge 29. in 

Shrivastavya’s ' Angreys of Kolaba in British Records." 
Pol. Cons. 3 July, 1839, Nos. 95-97. 

о incon: of Kolaba in British Records, рр. 848-945. 

See also Sarkar, U. N.—'' Note on the ee of the Angrias "The Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XXVII, Nor: 2, June, 1951. 
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information :заррНед by Courtney in shaping their future policy with the. 
state. The genealógical | table sent by Courtney has an added'i importi tance 
in determining the rélationships in the Angria family. He was sentéby 
the Bombay Government on a special mission іо Kolaba ito. see that 
no fraud was practised at the timé of the birth бе the posthixhous child 
to Raghuji Angria who died. on 22 December, 1888: < “He was also 
instructed to report to his Government regarding the? “possible claimants 
to the gadi of Kolaba in the event of the child ‘beings & female’ Courtney 
seems to have prepared his report basing much ‘ "ügon information given 
to him by the Dewanj. .Venaik Parsuram; iwàs practically ruling 
Kolaba after it was restored to Manaji II oir "Bàbu Rao' $ death. 

In the genealogical table, Wathen indicated the menibers of the 
Angria family who were born of lawful wives and those born out of 
legal wed-locks. According to Wathen’s table Manaji and 'Yesaji were 
not shown as illegitimate issues of Kanhoji Angria. He!also makes 
Manaji the first and Sambhoji the third son of Kanhoji and does not 
mention Dhondji, whereas, Courtney. shows Sambhaji as the eldest 
son and Manaji as the third son. According to him Manaji, Yesajt ~ 
and Dhondji are illegitimate sons -of^ "Kanhoji. Tulji is generally 
regarded as a son of Kanhoji I but both Wathen and Courtney show 
him as his grandson being the son of Sambhaji. Again, according to 
Courtney, Tulaji died without any issue, while Wathen shows him to 
be bléssed with a son named Raghunath Angria who was at Bombay | 
in 1821. Й 

Another interesting авы table * of the Angrias reached the 
hands of the Bombay authorities through Sambhaji Angria, nephew of 
Babu Rao Angria in his memorandum, dated 18 September, 1840. One, 
striking feature of this table is that there are indigations of the issue of 
the Angrias and of the periods over which the ‘Successive Angrias ruled 
over Kolaba. This.‘ Genealogical Table ' - was” nsn. by Sambhaji р 
fo be ‘ a faithful and frue representation of the family.” i 

According to Sambhaji’s table, Sekhojr is ‘the eldest, Sambhaji, 
the second and Yesaji the third legitimate issues of Kanhoji I, while 
Manaji is shown as а natural son. There is no mention of Tulaji and 
Dhondji in his table. According to Sambhaji, Yesaji wae the son of 
the younger lawful wife :of Kanhoji I.and was not an ilégitimate son 
as mentioned by Courtney. . Wathen has also not categorically mentioned, 
Yesaji as illegitimate. Ini his appeal to Lord Auckland on 15 J uly, 1840, ` 
Sambhaji asserted 1 that ' he has- not sprung from an illegitimate Branch 


т Ж, М, to Pol. Cons. 14 June, 1848, No, 954. | 
Shrivastavya—Angre ys of Kolaba in British тю р. 251, х 
8 К, W. to Pol. Cons. 14 Juné, 1848, №. } 
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-of ‘the Family of the first Canojee Angria as has been wrongly and. 
б shown in the genealogical table of the Angria family.’ * . 

‘The Bombay Government dubbed Babu Rao’s family fo be illegiti- 
mate after they received Courtney’s report. The Bombay Government’ 
did nof reject Kashi Bai’s claims o Kolaba stafe in 1822 on grounds 
of illegitimacy ої that branch of the Angria family but on the grounds 
‘that the claims of Babu Rao’s branch of the Angria family having 
long since been set’ aside by the Peshwa, the widow of that chief can 
have no pretensions to the Government of Kolaba. Indeed if the claims 
of that Branch were adinitted they would be vested in Babu Rao’s 
nephew now in Sindhia’s camp.’** But Carnac, Governor of Bombay 
in his Minute, dafed 29 May, 1840, denied. Sambhaj to be ‘an 
пова member of Angria’s family.’ і 

. A very valuable family tree * of the рови was furnished by 
нада Bai, the senior ‘wife of Raghuji II after the death of the infant 
Kanhoji II on 9 April, 1840. She appealed to the Bombay Government 
in.her memorandum, dated 8 May, 1840, séeking permission for an. 
adoption from among: the illegitimate members of the family ‘ accord- 

 ihg tothe usages of the former times; This table gives infor- 
mation regarding some of the hitherto unknown members of the family, 
their legitimacy under generations and of the. living souls in 1840. It 
was drawn up at a time when the Kolaba State was virtually annexed 
to the British’ territories for want of legal heirs to the gadi and was 
under’ the control of Mr. J. M. Davies who was specially deputed. to 
Kolaba by the Bombay Government to look after ‘Government 
‘Interest’ 4 and Sambhaji Arigria, Babu Rao’s nephew, was pressing’ 
for his claims as the sole representative of the legitimate line of the 
Angria family. However, events took different shapes, Kamala Bai’s 
request for an : adoption was furned down and the pretensions -of 
Sambhaji were also not accepted and the Kolaba. State was з annexed 
to the British territories in 1848. : 
^ . A photo сору of the family tree furnished | б Tn Вы. іѕ 
reproduced below to show more clearly + the legitimacy after change 
of generations of the members of the Angria іону» ‘Though 


? Pol: Cons. 81 August, 1840, No. 18; За also Sarkar, 0. м." Sambhaji Angria— 
a Pretender to the Gadi of Kolaba "Indian Historical “Records Commission Proceedings; 
Vol. зе Part II. 
| 10. K.. W. to Pol. Cons. 14 June, 1848, No. 954. Also Shrivastevya— Angreys ol 
Kolaba in British Records,’ 295. 

11 Pol. Cons. 81 August, 1840, No. 11. М 

12 Ibid., also Shrivastavya— Angreys i of, the-Kolaba in British Records, р. 949. ·. 

13 Pol, Cons. 31 August, 1840, 

14 Pol Cons. 81 August, 1840, Ne ir 

+ Without the colour effect, jt bas not become possible in the copy of ‘the’ table 
in pec s book (p. 248) to foouss more.clearly the significance of the * Explanations " 
in the table g 
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this family tree followed the previous table rrada by оне 
ar d anuary, 1839) almost a year after (8 May, - 1840), there 
are striking differences in the two tables. In Kamala Bai's table, 
Sekhoji is shown as the eldest son, Sambhaji without issue. and Tulaji 
ав а son and not as a grandson of Kanhoji Г. Tulaji is withouf any 
issue in. this table whereas in Wathen’s table he has a son named. 
Raghunathji and there is no mention of Moorarji, the - other son of 
Jaisingh Rao. But it is very likely that she only emphasised on the 
' thirteen (13) male descendants now living, lineal heirs of the body. 
(not of the female line) of the first Manajee Angria ' 5 and did not 
consider it necessary to give a complete family tree- of the Angrias. 
Similarly Sambhaji also in his table showed such factors which in. his 
opinion proved his stronger claims of legitimacy over other claimants 
and left out others. 

From De Souza’s account,*® dated 25 Мау,.1796 of the СЕРЕ in. 
the vicinity of Bombay we know how ‘ Tullaji ' son and successor оѓ 
' Sumbaji' heir to ' Kannoji Angria died in Maratha’ country in 
confinement: leaving two sons, one called Ragowji and the other Canoji. 
who sometime in the year 1778 made their escape from the Maratha 
Couniry, came to Bombay ' where they remained a long time and. went 
into Hyder's service at Mangalore,...... ‘The. first ‘or principal 
branch of Angrian family was thus ruined.’ According to this report 
‘ Kanoji Angria before his demise alienated a small District on the 
vicinity of Bombay called Kolaba in favour of an illegitimate son called 
Monackji who was succeeded by а son called Raghoji. As this branch 
of the family took no support with Toolaji they were not implicated 
in his ruin but were permitted to continue in undisturbed possession of 
their Districts.’ 7 | 

Among the Deccan Commission records, there is an account of the 
Angria family in М. Elphinstone's report," dated Poona 12 April, 1819, 
to the Acting Secretary Mr. Newnham. According to this report the 
principality of ‘ Angria Canojee was divided between his sons Sumbajee 
and Saikhojee . с ТОКО the son of Sumbajee was stripped ої his 
territory and died In prison.’ Manajee was the son of " Бора and ` 

15 Ро. Cons. 31 August, 1840, No. 11. 


16 Shrivastavya—Angreys ої Kolaba in British Records, рр: 162- в, : 
-17 ^ Ibid; pp. 915.917. - 
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‘ Raghojee,’ the son of ‘ Manajee.’ On the death of ‘ Raghojte,’ ° 
internal disturbance arose and Manajee (II), the son and successor of” 
' :Raghojee ' agreed to ‘ pay a Nuzzar of lakh of Rupees for his investi- 
ture.” Manajee was nevertheless deposed by ‘ Bajee Rao at the instance 
of Sindia in 1799:’ On the death of ‘ Babu Rao,’ Baji Hao ‘ again set 
aside his line in.the person of his nephew Sumbajee now alive at 
Gwalior and restored Manajee, the grandson ‘of the prince of the same 
name, dépósed in 1799.’ - 

As ‘pointed out by ‘Dr, Sen reference is made in Dabir’s 
Haki-kat to Sekhoji, Sambhaji, Мапајі; Tulaji and Dhondji, while 
á6cording to the official family history (Kaifiyats Yadis) Kannoji by his 
first wife had two sons Seklioji and Sambhaji, “his second wife bore 
him two others, Manaji and Tulaji; Yesaji, Dhondji and others were his 
natural sons." $. | 

Mascarenhas in his Epanaphora Indica, mentioned that Kanhoji 
had two sons Sekhoji arid Sambhaji by his first wife while his second 
wife bore Apaji and another son (name not given). After Sambhaji’s 
death, Apaji was robbed of his partimony (Kolaba and Gheria) by two - 
bastards, ‘Tulaji and Manaji.? There is no mention of Apaji as a son 
ої Kanhoji I in any one of the family trees of the Angrias available in 
the English Records. | | 

These tables though singly do not give full information régarding 
thé. rüémbete of the Angria family and there are striking differences in 
showing relationships amóng the membérs of the family yet they háve 
brought in issues which call fdr further iüvestigatións into the subject 
and have próvided additional information Which were hitherto übknowi. 


K aa Man. of History: Арай Angria (Caloutta Review; ‘Novémber, 3997. 
id; 


THE RGVEDIC PEOPLE 


lil. The Rsis, their Enemies and their Friends: 
Мамімарнав CHAUDHURI 
Тнв Ва CLANS 


It is well known that some of the prominent tribes had certain 
rgi clans specially attached to them and this Revedic tradition survived 
for a long timé. The Vasisthas were attached to the Trtsus and 
Bharatas, the Kanvas were attached to the Purus. But this does пой 
mean that the Vasisthas and Kanvas did not serve as priests to the 
chiefs of other tribes or that the chiefs of these tribes were not served 
by rsis belonging to other clans. As the text shows reis were invited 
to perform yajna for them by princes for their reputation for 
knowledge of sacrificial rites and skill in the performance of these 
rites and were liberally rewarded for their services. . The services of the 
rgis were in constant demand by the princes for obtaining victory over 

_ their enemies in battles for possession of fertile lands, “water, COWS, ete.; 

belonging.to their rival princes and such other objects and. rgis were 
probably selected irrespective of their clans and according to their 
reputation. In these circumstances, we inight expect to glean some 
information regarding relations between the princes and -the priests 
` from the family and the other books and incidentally find some light 
thrown on the state of £hings in the Rgvedic world. 

In the family and other books there are certàin. common features, 
е.9., glorification of yajna rtvikas, allusions to 'ancient rsis and 
traditions established by them, prayers for victory over enemies and 
other material objects such as, long life, heroic sons, great wealth, eic. ,. 
praise of liberal yajamanas and inyocation of divine assistance for them, 
hatred of enemies and lastly allusions to a number of mythical exploits 
of deities, princes and rsis ае of the last аге the miraculous 

‘eures effected by the Aswins, chariot race between the Aswins and 


other deities for the hand of the daughter of Sürya destruction of 
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mythical beings now called Disa, now Dasyu, now Asura, eg., . 
Susna, Pipru, Vritta and Ahi, Namuci, Dhuni, Cumuri and others, 
fights between 8йтуа and Indra, Indra ànd Usas, binding of Indra by 
. Kutsa, rescue of the cows concealed by the Pani Dasyus, flight of 
Agni and the part played by Marautasva in introducing among men, 
destruction of 99 enemy cities by Indra, etc. There are also references 
to princes who are mythical ‘figures. In our examination of the 
relations of the rgi clans from the réferences in the text we could leave 
out these common features as far as possible except in cases where 
they have to be introduced as MALONE light on the ee of a 


particular clan or a particular тубі. E 


| Undoubtedly, the most venerated ої the rei clans was the Angira 
family also called the Parjas (1.51.14.). The early founders of the 
family were deified and had ‘become mythical figures. They were 
recipients of sacrificial oblations along with the gods (X. 14. 5). 
Rbhu. Vibhu and Vaja were sons of Sudhanva, а уві of the Angira 
fainily who attained immortality by virtue of “their deeds and were 
admitted’ йо “membership of the  Rgvedic pantheon (1. 110). 
“Phe rsis of thé” family called themselves offsprings of the gods 
(X. 62. 4), sons of the: heaven ` Q. 67. 2). They called ` themselves 
sons of Agni (х. 62. 5), again, addressed -Agni аз theii brother. 
(VIIL.43. 16). “Brhaspati ів called #6 воп -of -Angira (X. 68. 2). 
Agni is often addressed as Angira, as the 'best among the Angiras 
a. 1.6;. 31.12; 75.2; VIII. 48. 18; ТУ. 2. 15 etc). This means 
that the Angiras had an important share: in the introduction of the cult 
of Agni. This is probably one of the reasons why the Angiras are 
' held in, such high esteem by the rgis belonging - to other clans.: 
= Vasistha says that the ancient fathers, the Angiras; attained mysterious 
light and created Usas (smmregwmi) by their true mantras (VII. 76. 4). 
Gautama calls the Angiras " our ancient -fathers " (I. 69. 2), so does 
‘Sakti (I. 71. 9, 3). There are many feferences to the tapas or power 
acquired by the performance of yajna by the Angiras.' By performing. 
. yajna they had placed the sun in the heaven and extended the. earth ^ - 
(X. 69.3): By their tapas they had created. the ‘cow. (X.-169. о. 
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. Many of the exploits of the early увів ‘of the family had acquired the 
authenticity and respectability of religious myths and! had become the 
common property of all the clans. The most repeated of these myths 
is the part taken by the Angiras in the rescue апа recovéry of the 
cows concealed by the Panis. It may be noted.that the Panis appear 
to have béen the special enemies of the rsis of this family and there 
are numerous references to this enmity in the text. Other myths are 
destruction of Susna for the benefit of Kutsa, destruction of Kuyava 
atid his wives, the binding of Indra, eto. 


‘In the first mandala, besides the common : ‘myths regarding 
destruction of Dasas and Dasyus there is a legend б the effect that 
Indra became the daughter of king Vrsansca and was called Mena 
(I; 51. 18). "There is also the well-known legend regarding "Dadhichi 
whose bones were used by Indra for killing Vrita and the finding of 
his reversed head in the Saryanavdta lake (I. 84. 13, 14). "Ап 
important statement is made that these and oher legends should be 
recited - when  oblatiofis are offered (чай memi I. 51. 13). : 
Probably ‘this explains why the same myths are repeated: by differenti 
rsis and also by the same rsi. Recitation of myths glorifying the ` 
exploits of deities was probably an integral part of complete. sacrificial 
rites. Among mythical figures mentioned in the hymns of the first 
mandala are Manu, Nahusa (1. 31. 11), and Pururava Eon 81. 4). 
Among princes mentioned are Susrava and confederacy of twenty 
princes opposing. him (I. 53. 9),  Turvayana (I. 53. 10), Turvas, Yadu, 
Narya, Turviti, ' Anu, Puru · (1. 58. 6; 108. 8), Atithigva (probably 
Divodasa) (I. 58. 8, 10), Trasadasyu (I. 119. 17), ‘Patharva, Saryata 
(I. 119. 17), Adhigru, Rtastuva (I. 112. 20), Dhvasanti, Purusgnti and 
Dabhiti (I. 112.. 23). Kaksivana rsi of the: Angira family mentions 
Jahusa, sons of two kings of Masarsa and Ачауава who were probably. 
his enemies (I. 122. 15). Kaksivana . performed, yajna for king 
Bhabayava settled on the Sindhu who was his brother-in-law as he had 
married ten daughters of king Svanaya, : father of Bhávayaya (I. 125. 1; 
198, 6).., Kutsa refers to king "ВИеуара. who fought the inighty captain 
"rens (I. 100. 18).- Kutsa in the hymns attributed: to him recites thè 
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exploits of the, Aswins (I. 112). | This is the first full mention of the 
legends regarding wonderful cure effected Љу the Aswins, the heavenly | 
' physicians and favours bestowed by them on the faithful. Among the 
faithful were rgis,princes and women. Among the princes the better 
known are Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, Divodasa, Bhujju and his son 
Tugra. " Ksetrapati ' Mandhata was among the recipients of favours. 

It is not clear from the these references whether the Angiras 
acted as priests to any of the princes mentioned with the exception of 
king Svanaya’s family who ruled in * the country near the Indus. 
Though we are not told their names the Angiras undoubtedly had many 
wealthy and powerful yajamanas. Angira гѕі says that Indra protects 
a yajamana who has given daksina to the rivi as like a sewed armour 
aCi 31. 5). Again, it is stated that unwise hymns should not be offered 
to thoge that. grant riches (I. '58. 1). Rahugana гві says that the 
yajamangs whose тікав. nourish the Maruts. by offering oblations 
proceed to the abode of the cow (vraja), abounding in cows (I. 86. 3). 
Kaksivana rgi. says that when, ihe yajamanas of the Pajra clan invoke 
7 е Aswins they” come carrying food (I. 117. 10). There are references 
-to battle "for ‘land and cows (1. 1007 718; 112. 22, etc.) to the spoliation 
and destruction ої Dasyus and enemies among kinsmen and strangers 
(I. 118. 3). 22 і 

In the.ninth mandala devoted to the Soma sacrifice and аы 
to the Angiras besides the usual myths and references to the spoliation 
of enemies there is mention of the Yadus, Turvas and of Dhasra and 
Purusanti who were generous givers of gifts (IX. 58.3, 4). The 
famous Saryanvata lake which is connected with the Dadhichi legend 
in the first mandala, is connected with Soma in the ninth mandala. 
Soma is prepared in the Saryanvata lake, that is, by the people settled 
around it (TX. 65. 99), "Other places concerned: ‘With’ ‘the preparation 
of Soma are the Arjikiya country (beas), Krtya country and the banks 
- of the Saraswati. Five tribes are mentioned along with the above 
(TX. 65. 3). The Saryanvata is mentioned in the same connection 
again in IX. 118. 1, and in the next rk it is. stated that Soma comes 
from the Arjika and offers it juice to be extracted. In IX. 86. 30 
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it is stated that a people named Ujisa were the first to adopt Soma. 
Who this Ujisa people were is not known. In IX. 99. 1 Rjisva for 
whom Indra destroyed the well-known Disa or- "Asura Pipra is called 
the son of Ujisa (see also VI. 20. T). There is one Rjasva son of 
Brsagira cured by the Aswins of blindness (I. 116. 16; 117, 17, 18, etc). 
A deity called Pradhná unknown in the other mandalas.is mentioned 
by the Angiras (IX. 49.10) - There are more frequent. references to 
seven rtvikas in this book than . in any other. Glorification of the 
Angirà family reaches its.climax in thie hymns in the tenth mandala by 
Nabhanedists and Abasya гвів of the same family: The former 
mentions Yadu and Trvas as Dasa kings (X. 62. 10). “He refers to 
the killing of | Nrsada’s son and Susna by Indra (X. 61.13). In 
Х. 31. 19 Kavasa уві says that it is said that Kanva was the son of 
Nreada. .There is a reference to^Kanva's blindness cured by the Aswins 
(I. 112. 5; 118. 7) and caused, as explained by Sayana, by the asuras. 
If the reference to Nysada's son, means Капуа it is to be: supposed that 
there was at one time hostility between the Kanvas and the Angiras.” . 

The Rgveda Samhità opens with hymns by Madhticchanda тві 
son of Viswamitra and the first @еуей hymns are by him. THE third 
mandala is by увів of the Viswamitra family. Some“ of the 
hymns by Viswamitra are marked by the charabteristic' personal pride 
of the гы and testify to the habit of self-glorification among reis. 
In (III. 58. 9), it is stated that Viswamitra is а great rsi, lord of the 
gods, honoured by them and a preceptor: of увів or leaders. 


пекат Зачатие gaia gagi du (III. 31. 19), 
Viswamitra says, ‘І am renewing Indra”.  Sudasa's yajna is 


referred to and it is stated that when Viswamitra performed yajna for 
him he treated the Kusikas with cordiality. ' It would appear that 
Viswamitra presided -at-a horse sacrifice performed by the Tritsu king 
(III. 58.9; 38.11). In the seventh mandala the Vasisthas are the | 
priests ої the Tytsus and Bharatas and it.was through ће efforts of © 
Vasistha that the Bharatas were brought under Sudasa and they merged 
with the Trtsns. Now, Viswamitra describes: himself as belonging to 
‘the Bharata tribe (111. 38. 24). Devarata . and Devasrava, sons of 
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Bharata, who are said to have produced Fire were probably two princes 
of the Bharata tribe. The story of hostility between the family of 
Vasistha and the,family of Viswamitra is well known and there are 
references in the ‘text showing that the two families fought each other 
(LII. 53. 24). The last three rks of the hymn are interpreted as curses 
uttered against the У asisthas and in the 28rd rk- there is а reference to 
the binding of Viswamitra. The claim made by Vasistha that the 
Bharatas had accepted him as their priest (VII. 33. 6) and the rivalry 
and hostility between his family and a family of priests belonging to 
the same tribe would raise a suspicion that the rivalry with the 
Vasisthas was perhaps due to the rejection of .Viswamitra’s claim to 
preside at sacrifices by his own tribe. There are many princes among 
. composers of hymns, e.g., Nahusa, Yayati, Divodasa, Sudasa, Paruccepa, 
Trasadasyu and others but the position of Viswamitra was different 
from theirs, he presided at sacrifices. The position of Viswamitra in 
the Rgveda and his family in the later Vedic period raises some 
problems to which we would refer later. Attention may be drawn here 
to two important points. Viswamitra shows an intimate acquaintance 
with he state of things prevailing in a distant country like Kikata 
identified with Magadha which no other гві shows. Indra is prayed to 
` give the cows of the Kikatas and the wealth of Pramaganda, their 
king, to the Kusikas. Pramaganda is called lowborn (III. 53. 14). 
He refers to the cows of the Ramyas as he refers to the cows of the 
Kikatas (III. 34. 3). In the famous 33rd hymn in the third mandala 
Viswamitra is represented as compelling the Satudru and Vipasa to 
make passage for him, his chariots and horses coming from distant 
country (III. 33. 9). Sayana’s interpretation is that the Viswamitras 
were coming from the west loaded with riches by Видава after having 
performed a yajna for him. If the Bharatas or Viswamitras were 
proceeding from the west to the east it is to be assumed that they were 
settled beyond the Sutlej the easterninost branch of the Indus. 
Macdonell and Keith, however, think that the Viswamitras were 
coming from the east and not from the west (У. Т. 1/169 note), 


This would méan that there were yajamana tribes settled south of 


є 
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the Sutlej ог in the Sirhind plateau in the Havedic times. Viswa 
refers to the tribes settled on the Dysadvati, Saraswati and Apaya as 
worshippers of Agni (ТП. 28. 4). In III. 53. 7, Vi&waritra says that 
the Bhojas gave him riches at sahasrasu yajna which Sayana interprets 
as asvamedha sacrifice." The Bhojas according to him are the givers 
of daksina, here it means the tribe of Sudasa. This interpretation 
seems to be justified by X. 117. 8, but the references to the Bhojas 
by Mudgala rsi in X. 102. 8-12 and the reference in HI. 58. 7 . would 
raise doubt whether the term may not mean some tribe. Tt is doubtful 
whether this tribe may be affiliated to the later Bhojas (The Bhojas 
according to the Mahabharata were offspring of the Druhyus (MBH. 
I/85). Я 
It may be noted that allusions to the usual myths ‘are generally 
absent in the hymns by Viswamitra. Less attention is paid to Soma 
sacrifice, to deities like the Aswins, Usas, Aditi, Mitra, ‘Varuna, ete., 
to the Dasyus, Dàsas, Raksasas, etc., and more амейново) is paid to Fire 
worship. 


The seventh mandala is by тыв of the Vasistha famil ya: The 
Vasisthas give more information about relations among the Revedic 
tribes than any other rsi clan and they alone give-scraps of information, 
besides the usual myths, from which it is possible to piece together a 
connected account, in outlines only, of a chapter of political history 
of the Rgvedic times. This chapter ‘dealing with the subjugation of 
the Trtsus, who foolishly proved to be refractory under the influence 
of harmful friends by Sudasa (УП. 18. 5), unification of the Bharatas 
who were a small and scattered tribe with the Trtsus (УП. 38. 6) by 
the Vasisthas, rise to power and wealth of Sudasa (VIT. 33. 5) from the 
position of a poor, petty, weak chief, his battle with the confederacy of 
ten kings (УП. 33.4) and victory over them with the help of the 
Vasisthas has already been ‘referred to. With exultation Vasistha 
declares that in battles his priestly mission was entirely successful 
(УП. 83. 4). Besides the enemies of Sudasa among ‘whom are 
included most of the Rgvedic tribes the Vasisthas refer to the Purus, 


Purukutsa ` апа  Trasadasyü th connection with battle for land: 
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(УП. 19. 3), but it is not stated whether.they served as priests to 
them. We are tóld that the Bharatas were. notable worshippers of. 
Agni (V. 8.4). The Vasisthas give us also. more information about н 
the religion of Ше`епешіеѕ of the isis. than апу. other rei clan. 
There is evidence, an admission by Vasistha. himself, that, he was 
accused of worshipping false gods and of being а yatudhana 
(УТ. 104. 14, 15, 16, étc.). This was undoubtedly a strange charge 
to be made against so renowned а rsi, It is stated in (VII. 19. 19) 
that by offering oblations to Indra he Was “béstowing wealth even on 
the Panis. This would mean, if thé*interpretation is correct that the 

-ygi was partially inclined to this Dasyu tribe. -There is a reference to 

non-violent yajna зай Зач agua «пай Ва чала (УП. 34. 8). 
This would seem to be a-departure from the usual practice of animal 
sacrifice in yajnas. It has been stated above that Vasisthas describe 
themselves as being white-complexioned and as wearing their hair in 
a knot on the right side of the head. 

The eighth mandala was composed by the rsis of the Kanva 
family.. "The Kanvas were attached to the Purus but they were | 
partiáf also to the Cedis, Yadus, Turvasas and others. Trasadasyu, the 
most famous Puru king is frequently mentioned. Reference. has 
already been given to the significant description of him as a leader of 
brown people by Sobhari rsi of the Kanva family and to the equally 
significant description of Kanva as of brown skin by Kavasa гм. If 
the interpretation is right we should take it that the Purus, probably 
‘the most important Revedie tribe and the ancient Kanvg family were 
not white-complexioned. Of the Puru kings, besides Trasadasyu, 
Purukutsa his father, Taksi, son of Trasadasyu, Susama born in the 
line of Taksi, king Varu son of Susama with his domain on the banks 
of the Gomati are mentioned (VIII. 24. 28.30; 25. 22). The 
Druhus, Anus, Turvasas and Yadus are mentioned together 
(VIII. 10. 5), the Anus, Turvasas and Yadus in (VIII. 4. 1) and the 
Yadus and Turvasas in (VIII. 9.14; 45.27). With them ів 
mentioned. Ahnavahya, their enemy, about whom nothing is known. 


Tirindara, son of Pasu of the Yadu tribe is mentioned (VIII. 6. 46). 
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The Cedis and their king Kasu are praised by the rgis of the Капуа 
family (VIII. 4. 879. Kuruyana probably related tó'the.Purus and his 
son Pakstha are mentioned (VIL. 8. 21). Sularva, son ої Rksa with his 
domain on the Parusni is mentioned (VIII. 74). Indrota, son of Atithigva 
different ‘from Divodasa was probably a yajamana of the Kanvas and. 
so were Ucathya, Vapu, Prthusrava, a mighty, wealthy. king who was 
born out of wedlock (VIII. 46. 24, 32), Citra, a generous king whose 
domain was on the Saraswati (VIII. 18. 18) and uranga who 
performed a yajna for‘ ‘attaining heaven (VIII. 4. 19). The Kanvas 
must have performed yajna for-Sbme one or other of their yajamanas 
on the banks of the. famous Saryanavata lake which was situated in 
the Arjikiya (Beas) country (the lake is in the outskirts of Kurukestra) ; 
it is thrice mentioned in the eighth mandala (VIII. 6. 89; 7. 29; 64. 4). 
In (VIII. 7. 28) it is said that the kingless Утврі and the Maruts 
destroyed mountain-like Vrtta part by part. Probably kingless Vrsni 
(ataa: ал) means here Indra, but there seems tio be mo other instance 
of such a description being given to Indra. The Kanvas also speak 
of yajna involving no animal sacrifice. References to hostility between 

the Kanvas and the Angiras have been given above. | ^"^ за 

The sixth mandala is composed by the 1915 of Ње Bharadvaja 
family. The Bharadvajas belonged to the great and:ancient Angira 
family. Besides the usual myths regarding the. flight of Agni, exploits 
of the Aswins, rescue of the cows, destruction ої: Vrita Dhuni 
Cumuri Namuci, Pipru ete, fight between Indra and. Багуа a fairly 
large number of tribes and liberal princes are mentioned by the ysis- 
of the Bharadvajà family. Of the well-known tribes the Yadus and 
Тигуаває and their connection with the sea are several times mentioned 
(VI. 45.1; 80.19 etc). In an important rk Bharadvaja ты prays to 
Indra for the armies of the Trtsus Druhyus and Purus for defeating 
the enemy (УТ. 46. 8). Of the Puru kings Purukutsa is mentioned 
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(VI. 20, 10). Ksatrasri, son Pratardana, was a very liberal patron of. 
the Bharadvajas (УТ. 26.8). Other liberal yajamanas were Vrsabha 
who fought a battle lasting ten days (VI. 26. 4), Asvattha (VI. 47. 94), 
Puraya, Sumidha, Peruka, Santa (VI. 63. 9) and Pupanva (VI. 63. 10). 
Nothing is known about their families. There is reference to 
hostilities between a prince named Dotona, à patron, and Dasoni, 
Tutuji, Tugra (whose son Bhujyu is frequently mentioned in connection 
with the exploits of the Aswins) and Iva (VI. 20. 8). Pithina was 
probably a patron (VI. 71. 6). Divodasa and his father Badhraysva 
are mentioned (VI. 61. 1). 

А very powerful family inimical to the Srnjayas was the 
Barasikhas. Reference has been made Чо them and irreligious 
character attributed to them. The relations between the rsis of the 
Bharadvaja family and the Srnjayas seem to have been particularly 
intimate. The rsisof the Bharadvaja family give more references to 
` the famous Disa chief Sambara than is done by other rsi clans. Не 
is located in Udavraja country and coupled with Varci (VI. 47. 21). ` 
Divodasa is generally called Atithigva but not Pijavana in this mandala 
is frequently mentioned as his conqueror while his son Sudasa is ignored. 
The father of Divodasa is also mentioned. It is justifiable to infer 
from these facts that the sixth mandala by the Bharadvajas" was 
composed earlier than the seventh mandala by the Vasisthas. There 
are also more references to the Panis by the Bharadvajas and some 
of the references are significant. Two significant references are' 
VI. 44. 22, and УТ. 45. 31f. In the fórmer it is said that Soma born 
together with the friendly Indra forcibly hymned the Panis, defeated 
&ll the arts and weapons of the enemy who stole the  cows.? 
Probably the meaning is that the Panis routed in battle were forced 
to worship Soma and Indra. We may take this reference together 
with the reference to Brbu who probably lived on the high banks of 


the Ganges among the Panis, and gave away a thousand cows to 
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Samsu rgi, son of Brhaspati and is highly praised for- his wisdom and 
piety. | l 

The Bharadvajas show a more pronounced clan cohsciousness and 
а keener spirit of rivalry than the other rgi clans. At the same time 
the comparatively shorter sixth book contains more references to 
innumerable unnamed enemies as well-as to Dasa апа Arya enemies, 
than some of. the longer books. Many references håve been given 
above. Assistance of Indra and other gods is invoked in battles with 
enemies among kith and kin and strangers (VI. 5. 4; 25.3; 44. 17, ete.); 
against Arya, Dasyu or Dasa enemies (VI. 18. 3; 99.1; 25. 2; 33. 8, 
etc); against deva and a-deva, pidus and impious enemies (VI. 22. 11; 
60. 6; 61. 8, etc.); against’ non-offerers of oblations (VI. 4. 5; 25. 6; 
44. 11; 62. 3; 67. 9, etc.) and against opponents (VI. 16. 4; 29. 6; 
44. 9, 14, 18, etc.). Indra is prayed to protect the yajamanas in battle, 
to inspire the rsisof the family with the clan which irresistibly breaks 
the enemies (VI. 19. Т). In VI. 96.2 the rgi(Bharadvaja) says, '" Не 
invokes you (Indra) for quelling disturbances, he destroys enemies by 
fisticuffs, when he fights for cows he looks up to you." ‘There are others 
to Indra in the same strain (see УТ. 46. 10. 13). Brbu: the Pani chief 
is prayed by Samsu үзі. In VI. 24. 8 it is stated that Indra does not 
yield to one who is inspired or engaged by the Dasyus (aeq зач). The 
reference evidently is to rsis serving as priests to the Dasyus and is 
important. The climax of the spirit of rivalry is reached in VI. 52. 1-3, 
where Rjisva, son ої Bharadvaja, condemns another! rsi, Atiyaja, a 
rival priest, as brahmadvisa, an«epithet usually opplied. to yatudhanas 
and raksasas. 

The fourth mandala was composed by the увів of Vamadeva’s 
family. Reis of this family performed yajnas for Srnjaya, son of 
Devarata belonging to the Bharata tribe (IV. 15. 4) and Kumar Sanaka, 
son of Sahadeva (IV. 15. 8 ). Trasadasyu the famous Puru chief and 
the Yadus and Turvasas are mentioned by them (IV. 38. 1; 49. 8f and 
80. 7). The увів ої Vamadeva’s family must have had cordial relations 
with Trasadasyu. They mention (in ark attributed to Trasadasyu 
himself) the story of his birth as a result of yajna which is nob men- 


tioned elsewhere and call him semi-divine (agaa) Among Arya 
l: Й 
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enemies of Vamadeva's family two, namely Arna and Citraratha, мете, 


settled as far east as the Sarayu (IV. 30. 18). They had also other 
enemies (IV. 24. 8). This family was probably opposed to the cult 
of Usas (ТУ. 30.) while the Vasisthas appear to have been specially 


devoted to it. About Dasyus they say in a significant statement that ' 


Indra had deprived them of good qualities (IV. 28. 4). 

The rsis‘of the family of Atri who is a mythical” figure in ‘the 
Rgveda and is mentioned often in the exploits of the Aswins, served as 
priests to Tryaruna probably of the Tksvaku family (V. 1. 1; 27. 3), 
Asvamedha, called son of Bharata (V.:27. 4), Rnancaya, king of the 
Rusama (V. 30. 190, Purumeths, son of Vidadesva (V. 61. 10), Sasi- 
yasi, queen of Tarandu (V. 61. 5), Rathabithi, who dwelt at the end 
of hills on the banks of the Gomati (V. 61. 17-19), Bidatha, son of Mar- 
tasva (У. 38. 9), Danya, son of Laksmana (V. 38. 9), king Urjabya 
(V. 41. 90), Rjasva, son of Vidathina (V. 29. 11), and others. They 
mention also the Yadus and Turvasas (V. 31. 8), king Babhru 


(V. 80. 11). Trasadasyu is said to have sprung from the Girissita gotra:. ; 


(V. 33. 8). The увів of the Atri family pray to the older deities, e.g., 
Mitra and Varuna and to Indra to protect their yajamanas (V. 63. 1; 
65. 2). , j 

The. second mandala is by Grtsamada, who originally belonged to 


а 
1 v 


the Angira clan but was later adopted in the Bhrgu family. Some of 


the myths are mentioned and there are references to yajamanas, 


enemies indifferent to the gods and non-offerers of oblations, but refer- | 


ences to tribes or princes are rare. 


я 


The Bhrgu family appears to have lost their position or come to ,. 


have regarded as half-mythical in the Rgveda. -If the second mandala 


is left out only a few stray hymns or parts of hymns are attributed to. 
Blirguand Jamadagni. The Bhrgus and the important share they had 


in the introduction of the Fire cult are mentioned in almost all Ње і 


books. In VI. 15. 2, Vitahabya or Bharadvaja ві says that the 
Bhigus installed Agni as а friend in the household. Nodha rsi, son 
of Gautama says that the Bhrgus cherished Agni like a covetable 
treasure (I. 58. 6). Production of fire by friction by the Bhrgus is 
referred to in I. 127. ‘There is reference to the flight of Agni and 
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discovery of Agni under water by the Bhrgus (X. 46. 2). They added 
lustre to Agni by their hymns (X. 122. 5). Performance of yajna by 
Bhrgu is referred to in *71. 4. Usana descendant of Bhrgu is fre- 
quently mentioned (see.I. 51. 10). Cabyana, another rgi of the Bhrgu 
family, is often mentioned in connection with the exploits of the 
Aswins. In I. 121. 12, it. is stated that Usana, son ої Каті, gave the 
vajra ‘to Indra. “thats d is reference to a myth regarding protection 
given to Usana by Indra (I. 180. 9; VI. 20. 11; X. 99.9). Usana ` 
helped Indra in the rescue of cows (I. 83. 5). The Bhrgus are coupled ,. 
‘with the Kanvas as together ' “worshipping Indra СУПІ. 3. 16). 
Syabasva тві ої the Atri family’ i says that the Aswins with 33 gods, 
the Maruts and the Bhrgus~ drink ‘Soma: together (VIII. 35. 3). In 
X. 14. 6, Bhrgu is mentioned together with Atharva „and Angira ag 
Pitrs and entitled to have offerings of Soma. The Bhrgus are said to 
have learned sacrificial rites from Atharva rsi who performed the first 
yajna (X. 92. 10). The Bhrgvs are said to have destroyed a person 
| named Makha who was evidently an obstructor of sacrifice (IX. 101. 13). 
- The yajamanas of thé Bhrgu family are mentioned in I. 143. 4. _ The 
Bhrgus are coupled with the Yatis(VIII. 6.8. «t g'g aaaea ча З = 33. 
It has been Stated above that the Bhrgus were associated with the. 
Druhyus, Anus and other enemies of Sudasa in the-story ‘of the battle 
- of ‘ten kings. | 
The Atharvan family had also come to be regarded as mythical 
"in the Rgveda. Besides Atharvan himself опу two other members of 
the family are mentioned, e.g., Dadhici and Brhaddeva : Що 191. 9). 
Dadhici too’ was regarded as mythical. The Atharvan - xfamily was 
` "partly responsible for the introduction of the Fire cult (see VI. 15. 17; 
` 16. ,18; 14. 14, etc.). Atharvarsi performed the first увіпа (Х. 92. 10). 
He discovered the track of the stolen cows by performing yajna 
(I. 188. 5). Destruction of Vrtta with the bones of Dadhici by Indra,. 
discovery of his horse head in the Saryanavata lake, teaching of Madhu- 
vidya by him to the Aswins, etc., are several times mentioned (see 
I. 84. 18, 14; 116. 12; 117. 28, etc.). In L 199. 9, Paruccepa, des- 
cendant of Divodasa, refers to Dadhici, Angira, Kanva, Atri and Manu 
as ancient rsis and says that they knew his ancestors. -Atharvan rej 
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once incurred the displeasure of Indra for some reason (X, 48. 2). 


Етой the above account we come to know that the Rgvedic- worlp 


was dominated on the one hand by the уві clans like the Angiras, Kanvas,- 


в 


Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Viswamitras, etc., and on the other by their’ - 


yajamanas and enemies. We have seen what the твів say generally 


about. others; we may see what they say about themselves. 


How тне Rsis DESORIBE THEMSELVES 


‘Sakhé, Stotara, Devaputra, Tisi, Vipra, Brahmana, Brahmakrit. 
They are servants of the gods. Virupa уві of the Angira family 
cays " We are.servants of the gods” (ят at датяї Rat: пеат ате: etc 
ҮНІ. 15. 8). They are friends of the gods. .. In I. 4. 4, Indra is prayed 
to confer the best wealth оп his friends (qt afaa amad). In i. 101. 6, 


the gsis invite Indra to become their friends along with the Maruts. | 


In I. 5. 1, Indra is called a friend. (erar: «Ая ame). In X. 61. 18, 
Nabhanedista уві says, 0 Indra, І am your friend Nabhanedista 


завч: qRfzfaa рат: ). In I. 53. 2, Sabya rei of the Angira 


family says, " I sing lauds to Indra who ва friend among friends ”’ 


E абала атта ). Trisoka rg of the Капуа family says, . 


9 men, what friend but Indra can ask his friend before himself 


being asked, whom shall 1 destroy. n КСЕ mal би чет remedii 
qaad VIII. 45. 37). In X. 87.21, Payu ты заув. “0 Agni, 


I am your friend (аа таяй, eto). In. VII. .98. 38, it is said 
that his friends (thergis serve him ( ачта я чини Я Та VIII. 46. 12, 


it is said that Indra is the friend of ihe reis, (ажет TIT ete. у, 


Та ТУ. 32. 6, the rsi says, “ Indra we are your friends "x wage 


ача EX ima: ).: They claim the gods as their own (e Фат: X. 61. 19). 
Sukaksa rgi calls Indra " my Indra "' (ang a бча SE. aaike. ес. 


vv» 


VII. 93, 15). The same rgi says in VII. 92. 39, ten Indra, ch 


your help we shall check our enemies. .We are yours and you are 


ours ^' (ея gar ad ofa яі era cquemaaaeate , сіс.,). They call 


themselves sons of the gods and they call themselves rgis. ` Nabhane- 


ista уві says, ' I am Nabhanedista come to ‘this place. T.am making. 


a noble speech. О rgis and sons of the gods, listen to me” (зві 


чата sept gà Зачет aega, etc, X. 62. 4), They 


з 
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i identify themselves with Indra and call themselves vipra:.. Kali rsi, 
son of Pragatha, says, " O Indra, we are yours. We have become 
» devotees to you (ux amet Ек Am aff mà, etc., VIIL 66. 13). 
` They call Indra the eldest and themselves the youngest (g'g SMA: 
mitra, ею., VII. 32. 94). In У. 32. 12, it is:said, “О Indra, 
I have heard that you arouse (religious feeling) in ages and bestow 


riches on your devotees. What do your friends devoted to you те-" 


ceive” ? (чат Є agan mma an обйей gai cf 
fi & mai sped cart Әсатат faga figu Brahmano З is used bere 
as an adjective of sakhayo and. means friends offering hymns. Indra 
is called а rgi (VIII. 6. 4; 11. т), united with rgis (VIII. 2. 28). Не 
is the guardians of his friends the singers (IV, 31.8, зайчт: adiarafat 


аи etc). They call them selves singers of lauds ог hymns 
(a ангат час, УТ. 45. 27). | 
While thergis maintain their prayerful attitude they do not re- 
frain from boasting of their power over the gods. They are mediators 
between the gods and their yajamanas and they always speak in the 
first.person. It is an important point that should be noted that in 
many cases the rgis invoke the aid of the gods against their enemies 
and want favour for themselves and their clients. The prayers for 
riches, so frequent in the text, are almost all made themselves. This 
is also the case when aid is invoked against Arya enemies as distin- 
guished from Dasa or Dasyu enemies. In VI. 25. 1, 2, it is stated 
that Indra helps them (us) in their battles. When they are about 
to attack the enemy by virtue of their hymns Indra protects their men 
and destroys their enemies. It should be noted that the first person 
is used here. In the nextrk it is said, ‘‘ Indra, whether it ре kinsmen 
| “or “strangers that have assailed us’’—. In rk 7 it is said, " Indra, 
protect your worshippers when they tremble with fear... Save those 
* Manu has not been’ mentioned among the үзі clans. Partccepa refers to him as 
an ancient уві along with Angira, Kanva, Atri and Dadhici but it appears from references 
that he was regarded. more as а mythical ancestor of mankind than a rgi. See for Manu’s 
offspring 1.60.8; 68.4; . 96.2; УГО3; 18.2., etc. Manu’s yajna 1.76.5; 1.82.5; 
V.15.4., eto, He is said to have installed Agni in 1.86.9. А 
‘Brahmanah brahmanah &nd brahma in the sense of priest occur in many places 
(1.10.1; 15.5; VIL108.1, 8, 9, 10; VIIIL.84.8., etc.). They call themselves vipra-.(1.3.5} 
VILI.57.10; 11.6; 61.9; 11.83.3, 12; 1.69.4., сіє). In VIIL61.9, vipra is, distinguished 


from a-vipra. The seven vipras, rtvikas and hotaras are mentioned in several places’ 
(ҰТІТ.60.16; 114.1; X.107.4., еёс.). ' 
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that are our leaders and those worshippers that place us before them.’’™ 
In VII. 80. 6, it is prayed, “О Indra, make us always victorious in 
battles.” In IV. 16.18, 19, Vamadeva rsi prays, " О Indra, befriend 
"us in battles. . . We desire you (your assistance) in all our battles." In 
IV. 82. 8, it is said that Indra uniting with his friends: overwhelms 
powerful enemies. In VI. 85. 2, it is asked of Indra, ‘‘ When will you 
СУ win battles for us?” In VI. 44. 9, Indra is prayed to defeat the count- 
less enemies of his devotees. In X. 88. 6, it is said, “О Manyu armed 
with vajra, if you are pleased to regard us as your own we may destroy 
the Dasyus." In VIII. 55. 6, Indra is called a wolf to the Dasyus. 
In VIII. 51. 9, the теі is said to be like a wolf to the Dasyus 
(swear чай qm) Та VI. 33. 5, it is prayed, “О Indra, be 
on our side now and at other times." In the previous k Sunohotra 
rei prays to Indra to be the protector and: friend of the rgis, There 
are many references to co-operation between the gods and the reis in 
the destruction of enemies. In VI. 33: 2, Indra is said to have des- 
troyed the Panis together with the Angiras. Sasa rsi prays, " О Indra, 
kill.our enemies, weaken our enemiés desirous of fighting. Hurl those | 


that injure us into filthy darkness.” 


. ANOIENT Reis - 

'There are many references in the text to ancient reis, aani 
singers, old friendship of the gods, ete. Indra is called an old bene- 
factor of Usana, son of Kavi (VI. 20. 11). In VI. 21. 5, Bharadvaja 
rsi prays, “О Indra of many achievements , ancient rsis became your 
friends by engaging themselves in the performance of sacrifices such as 
are performed in recent times. Вяз belonging to the middle and 
recent times (яхтата за ҷачт9) have also become your friends. О God - 

l worshipped by many, listen to the hymn of the modern (rei) ." In*the 
8th rk it is prayed, " О Indra, preserver of singers, you listen without 


delay to the hymns of the present singer, for in ancient times you 
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- always responded to invocations in sacrifices like a friend of the 
fathers." " In VI. 22.2, there is reference to "our ancient: 
fathers, seven vipras” (Я: ча Чай чае fama). In the 4th rk 
it is said, ‘О Indra, if your ancient hymnists attained happihess " 
be plea&ed to bestow on us the same happiness" гай fata 
af за fasaftare mag: заб, In the 7th jk it is said, “ O шагая 
I am spreading your ancient and great’ glory by means of “new 
bymn like ancient rgis” ( Q für «mem ate set maaana ая | 
` In VIII. 66. 5, it is said, “O Indra, hymmed by many, we have at 
once offered you what you desired from hymnists as in ancient’ ties, 
be it sacrifices, ukthas or words." 22 
The above referencés show that the  Rgvedio rgis had already: 
formed a class by themselves, a class with a long tradition, faithfully 
followed by new géheratioris as -they arose. Their descriptions `of 
themselves show that they were fully class conscious. The use of the 
first person in: their invocations for aid in battles and favours show 
that they were fully conscious of the important and advantageous posi- 
tion they occupied in society as mediators between the gods and men, We 
may sée what they say about their hymns, уаійав and vratas, etc. 
Tus Вяз AND THEIR HYMNS 

Hymns are a powerful means of persuasion ід the hands of the 

rgis The gods cannot do without hymns. They come down ‘noisily 
for receiving hymns (X. 31. 5). Hymns nourish them and strengthen 
them. The singers.have given all forms of strength to Indra by their. 
hymns (VI. 20. 2). Indra's strength is increased by hymns (VI. 24. | 
7; 45. 29). His power has increased as a result of hymns offered. by 
зів thousand увів (МІП. 8. 4). Hymns give power to- the weapons of 


: Indra (X. 120. 5). The rgis win the friendship of Indra by means of 


hymns (VI. 29. 1), they secure tlieir desire by means of 
hymns (УТ. 24. 6). Indra is a patron of hymnists and he is a god 
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worthy of being invoked by hymns ( sur ga VI. 45. 19). The. 
rsis have bestowed all strength on Indra by means of hymns (VI. 20.-2). 
The reis attain . objects desired by them through hymns and obla- ` 
tions (V. 24. 6). In І. 5. 8, it is said, “О Indra, stomas have 
increased. you, ukthas have increased you, may our hymns increase 
you” (at em aimag. weet: at aig dr fua) 
The words slokam, stutih arid prasasti are also used in the sense hymn 
(VIL-88. 10; VI. 21. 4; УП. 6. 1, ею.). In VII. 6. 2, the word is 
used in the same sense. The rsis call themselves stotarah,, stotrnah. 

A word often used in the sense of hymn is brahma. For the 
Singers of hymns we have yam, mam: etc. There are also other 
. uses of the word, In І. 10. 1, we have напатичт чаеччомтяч RR. The 
hymnist raises up Satakrata just as dancers hold up a piece of bamboo. 
In І. 88. 9; it is ‘said аєтвтачаї чецій'я. Sayana’s interpretation is that 
by mantras Indra expelled Dasyus and sent them to-an inferior abode. 
In I. 69. 18, gat means hymns. We have in I. 62. 18, maa: with 
reference to Indra. . Sayana explains maom Arata «ай IAMA MTT. 
The meaning probably- is Iüdra who is attainable by hymns. In 
I. 101. 8, -probably it means makers of hymns, Sayana would explain 
itas mam я. In Ш. 1. 2, Brahma is one of the rtvikas. In 
the next rk Agni is called Brahma and.Brahmanaspati. In VI. 28. 1, 
6 and 5 we have brahmani and brahma in the sense hymn (see also. 
X. 59. 8; 61. 7; 65. 11, 14; 107. 6; 114. 8, etc.). In VI. 21. 8, we/ ' 
have чача астей meaning new makers of hymns. In VI. 45. 4 and 
19, we have ящет: in the same sense as in I. 101. 5. In VII. 28. 1, 
3 and 28. 1, brahma and brahmāni occur in the sense of hymns. 
Tn VII. 29. 2, we have яах sagh, etc. Indra is called sande 
who is fed or propitiated with hymns. In the- well-known satirical 
hymn VII. 103, we have «ання ЭПТ «телят sare singers.of hymns 
observing vrata and saying hymns throughout the year; . mama: . 
пега: (saying hymns), ete. In VIII. 66. 11, we have | aa in 
the sense of makers or singers of hymns. In X. 50..6, we have 
Вя яажа: | яая occurs in I. 88. 2, saad in the same sense as 
яагаа: occurs again in VIII. 69. 9. n X. 50. 6, we have sme 
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aat In X.62.4,0ccurs. ұла: | Тһе Angiras are desired 
to attain subrahmanya which is interpreted by Sayana as | яка: 
ах із the epithet given to "Indra in VI. 22. 7. fn II. 12. 11, i 


13 stated that he whom hymns increase is Indra. 


Tar Rsis AND THEIR YAJNA ` 

The уаїйа is of primary importance in the Rgvedic religion. and 
deities, subject to the power of yajfia and nourished by oblations ófferéd 
at yajfia are only of secondary importance. In X. 62. 4, 5, it is said 
that the Angiras are the offspring of Agni. They have placed the sun 
in the heaven by the power of their уа]йа, they !. уе extended the 
universe which is mother of all. In I. 138. 1, the уві ауз, " I make 
the sky and the earth holy by means of yajia. Ву yajtia I burn up 
rebellious lands which repudiate Indra." In X. 61. 21, the rgi sayss” 
proudly, Т am the son of the M of Asvamedha. „О Indra, шу": 
hymns increase you." Ei is stated that the hymnists were first created 
out; of yajfa (X. 61. 19). In УП. 32. 26 the: Yel says, “ We are the 
products of yajfia.” Indra is called the son of: уајйа (VIII. 69. 4), 
the product of увјйа (VII. 20. 6) and lord of yajia (IV. 30. 17). Не 

is-said to have periormed a hundred увійав (У. 38. 5). In IV. 81. 5, 
it is said that Indra comes to places given to performing yajfias as his 
‚ own, Agni is similarly called the lord of уаїйа (П. 26. 2). Yajiia ів | 
personified (VIT. 2. 6) р. it ів compared with the cow, the most 
worshipful animal in the eyes of the Vedie rgis (X. 61. 10). Almost 
everything connected with the yajíia, the altar, the sacred kuso, the 
sticks used for producing fire, stone slabs for crushing Soma and 
` sacrificial fee are personified ‘and deified. All these and references to 
seven vipras or rtvikas, yajfias lasting ten months and nine months 
a. 62. 4) etc. testify to the important place yajtia had come to occupy 
amd the development | that had taken place in sacrificial ritualismy during 
the Revedic period.. As it has been pointed ‘out it was the performance 


of yajna that distinguished the Aryas from the Dasyus. ` 
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THE an AND THEIR Vaar AS 


The vrata occupies а very important M in the Rgvedic religion’ 
According to Keith the term vrata; ** denotes often the command or law 
of deity... A development gives the sense of the rule of life or of 
the ritual conduct which men observe, originally as commanded "p 
(Religion, etc., vol. 81, p. 249). Many thousands of vratas are. 
mentioned in І. 62. 10. Varung is called dhrtavata (I. 25. 8, 10). 
Dhruva -"oratas observed by the gods. unite in Agni (I. 36. 5). 
чаї, ея  (hymnists who are observers of good vratas) are not 
overcome by senility (I. 125. 7). Usas removes obtacles to Фатх яе 
(I. 124. 9). Varuna and Sürya follow е утаїа of Indra, rivers flow 
in obedience to it (I. 101. 3). The vrata of Mitra and Varuna are referred 
to in I. 186. 5. The secret (qq) vrata of Trita is mentioned in 
I. 163. 3. The secret vratas ( gay aly )of the gods: are mentioned in 
X. 114.2. Agni is dhrtavrata (Ц. 1: 4). Water cannot harm the 
vrata of Indra and Brahmanaspati: «П. 24.12). Following Paryanaya’s 
vrata the earth bends down, the hoofed beings are increased and plants: 
assume various forms Сайко: У, 83. 5); Non-violent vrata of 
` Aditi is referred to in VIL. 65. 6: «Brahmans observing vrata through- 
out the year are mentioned in. vit 108. 1.. The vrata of the Iksvaku 
king is mentioned in X. 60. 4. Vostospáti. is called vratapa, observer 
or preserver of vratas (X. 61. 7). Багуа ів called таѓара in Х. 88. 5. 

“Arya vratas are mentioned in X. 65. 11. “Agni is an observer of sacred. 
vrata (gma X. 118. 11). Vasistha says, “I shall sing of Agni's 
old and noble vratas" (amf qatag УП. 6. 9). 

The above references testify to the importance of vrata in the 
eyes of the увів. In I.51.8,9, it is, clearly stated that the 
observance of vrata ‘and performance of~yajiia distinguish ' the Arya 


from the Dasyu. 
Тнв Regis AND THEIR TRAYERS 


The - увів зо інн» Е ead hymns “and oblations. 
These objects are generally ‘the friendship-of the gods, their assistance 


against enemies and their favour in the shape of worldly blessings. 


oM 
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The rgis pray for riches, fertile fields with Stops and sons capable of 
destroying enemies (VI. 20. 1); for protection against the attack of 
enemies and enjoyment of worldly _ blessings for a hundred years 
(УТ. 24. 10); for water, crops, non-poisohous trees, cows, horses and 
men (VI. 39. 5); for cows; horses, servants and food (X. 68. 19); for 
imunity from poverty, hunger and slanders; for large homesteads 
(X. 7. 8); houses with servants (VI. 25. 6), etc. One of the commonest 
prayers is for share of the riches robbed from enemies and illiberal ` 
persons. A few prayers strike a higher note. “O Agni, do not-make 
us submit to the strong, violent men, фо men who speak Ш” 
(VIII. 60. 8). In VIII. 40.5, the xsi prays that he may not suffer 
loss of character. In VIII. 68.14, he prays for the welfare of men, 
of the cow, good roads for chariots to pass on smoothly, etc. In 
УТ. 85.1 the rgi frankly states why he sings. hymns and offers 
oblations : " O Indra; when will our hymhs reach you carried in a 
chariot as it were? When will you bestow on me, your worshipper,” - 
the means of sustenance for a thousand generations? When will you 
reward our hymns with riches and when wil you make sacrificial 
performances productive of 20002-7 P | 


* 


THE Rests AND THEIR YAJAMANAS | | 

References have been given above to the desiruction of prominent 
Disa and Dasyu chiefs for certain reis and for princes, their yajamanas 
and to instances where they speak i in: connection with. battles in the first 
person, e.g., ''our battle," “ winning the battle for us," " our 
and '' our 
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enemy " etc. It is clear that when they speak of '' us 
they mean themselves and their yajamanas." Thus we find Bharadvaja 
rsi praying in VI. 94. 10: " O Indra, unite with the yajamana for 
protecting him in battle, protect him from near and distant enemies, 
protect him from enemies at home or in the forest so that with our 
sons and grandsons we may enjoy happiness for & hundred years." 
Again; in VI. 95. 6 : ‘Those whose priests (rtvikas) praise Indra at 
the sacrifice win battles.” “О  yajamanas, your rtvikas being 
solicitous of favours are serving Indra by singing hymns for winning 
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his friendship.''? The rtvikas approach the.gods singing lauds to Indra 
and offering oblations (я'я «sw: egaat sare іа Эаатаегат | УТ. 29. д) | 
Agni ів called the protector of all yajamanas (I. 127.-8). Batpai is 
ihe epithet given to yajamanas liberal to and protectors ‘of rivikas 
(I: 480: 1). In VIII. 92. 29; it is stated that all yajamanas are 


custodians of Indra’ 8 riches, Bharadvaja rsi prays that his yajamanit- А 


king Kisatra Sri, son of Pratordana, may defeat his enemies and obtain’ 
wealth (VI. 26.8). The rgis are eloquent in their praise of generous 
| yajamanas, ‘and-a fairly long list of yajamanas thus praised may be 
given. E " 

| There aré references in the text showing that rsi'ólans like the 
Vagisthàs, Kusikas; Angiras, Bhrgus , etc., who took active part in the 
“battles of their clients. The hymns of the Vasisthas roused Indra 
E protect Sudasa i in the battle: of ten. .kings (VII. 33. 3). It is stated in 
X. 150. 5, that Agni protected in battle Bharadvaja' Gabhisthira, Vasva 
and. "Trasadasyu. Clearly Trosadasyu was the yajamana of the rsis 
named. Tt, is stated several times in the text that Indra destroyed the 
| Pese in collaboration po the Angiras (VI. 20. 4; 33. 8, ебс.). 


(^? те чета adi ean зн 
РИ Oe UE USES mS 


, УТ, 29. 1. 
(То be~continued) 
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ЕС Round the. World - 


Aggressive Racialism 


^? Dr. Malan and his colleagues are having their own way in South 


Africa. The dark principles of apartheid are being applied gradually but f 
inexorably in that Dominion. In some of the "Universities mixed educa- ` 
tion still prevails. Boys of white and black origin still happen to have 
relations! of comradeship and fellowship in these institutions. | What 
is more, it has been found that white students have voted in favour of 
their black comrades being returned to, the councils of students’ organi- 
sations. This has given umbrage to Dr. Malan. Не thinks this is а 
serious threat to his policy of apartheid. One of his colleagues has gone 
out of his way not only to suggest that. mixed education should be ' 
stopped and separate arrangements for study for black students should be 
made but also to asgert that university éducation was wholly unsuitable 
for black boys and girls, He is of the view that by this education black- 
boys became politically discontented and: socially misfits. During days 
of British rule we also heard of such assertions in respect of Indian boys 
from time to time. They are the slogans of reactionary Tüperilists, 
whose only object is to keep.down. .other people. 


There was. а time when white таей questioned ; "he fact that non- - 
white people had any soul. They regarded the latter not only as inferior 
but really ав hewers of wood and drawers of water for their own comfort." 
But since the operation of liberal principles in ‘the ‘latter Half of the 19th 
century white superiority had been on the defensive. The tone*bedarhe: 
increasingly apologetic on the part of the whites in respect of their rela- | 
tions with peoples. of other races. ' The treatment accorded to blaek'and 
brown peoples continued no doubt to be bad. But, gloating over this ^ 
gradually disappeared except in studiedly jingo- circles. In the United 
‘States the American liberals became really sorry that better race rela« 
tions could not be more rapidly developed in the country and every effort 
was made by them to induce Government and people to behave better 
in this regard. In other countries also efforts were made both consciously 
and unconsciously for improving relations between white and non-white 


races. Protests were invariably made if in any instance offence was 
-given to any person on the ground of race. The exaniple of the Soviet 


Union worked wonders in this respect. ; l 
But in early thirties a new doctrine was preached by the Nazis in 

Germany. The Germansawere, according to their philosophy, the master . 

тасе. Other peoples were to come under their domination. .The peoples 
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who were not white were particularly to be treated as having no rights. 
This was one ofthe central doctrines of the Nazi philosophy. Its 
tentacles, however, could not immediately spread very far. Nazism 
was otherwise so hateful’ to white peoples in other countries that this 
theory of inferiority of non-white races, though very tasteful in other 
contexts, could not be wholly mouthed by them. Only one country. 
received fresh inspiration from the Nazis in respect of racialism. That. 
was ‘South Africa, With the fall of Hitler in 1945 his racial theory 
in respect of the Germans being the master race went under. So far, 
however, as the treatment to be accorded to non-white peoples was 
concerned, the doctrine did not die. It remained only exorcised. Now 
in South Africa it has given fresh strength and momentum to the spirit 
of racialism which existed there already. It is now being preached from 
house tops that the whites are. the . privileged and chosen people of apa 
and others are there to serve them ‘and do their bidding. 


‘Phat а. large m jority’, of the South African white population has 
become a convert to ‘this, ‘principle of brazen-faced white superiority is 
dangerous enough. It has, ‚ however, been made more so by the reaction of 
. olher white peoples to this adoption of apartheid as Government policy 
by the South African Dominion. The Government of Britain has given 
active’ support to South Africa in the United Nations. From similar 


`. other sources also Dr. Malan has directly or indirectly received encourage- 


.ment. It seems the spirit: “Sf white superiority which was on the defen- 
sive for many. years has again . become aggressive. . It is time that 
the non-whites should see danger on the horizon and combine against 
this new menace of the colour bar. On the platform of the United 
-Nations they cannot do- anything effective. Whatever was possible has 
Jbeen done through this body. But its constitution and organisation are 


b Such as to. make; it out of the question for any effective action being 


taken by. this” "body against resurgent racialism. Other avenues must 
be explored, and that without delay. New colonialism as illustrated 
in the recent”: -happenings in Iran and Morocco and new racialism as 
manifest in South Africavare dangers not be lightly taken by non- 
white peoples. 


United ‘Nations and United States . 


“The United Nations is an entity separate and distinct from its 
Member States, It has its own policy-framing organs... . І Һаѕ its own 
judicial organization in the International Court of Justice. It has its own 
administrative organization in the ‘Secretariat’ of which the Secretary- 
General is the head .... The United Nations therefore exists not to carry 
out the instructions of any individual Members State but to carry. into 
effect the joint policies of Member States formulated in а constitutional 


ae 
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* manner through the above-mentioned policy-forming organs. It is equally 
clear that the United Nations is in no sense a super State. It has 
no sovereignty and can claim no allegiance from its own officers or 
employees.” 


‘The position of the United Nations as described above by the Com- 


mittee of Jurists to which the Secretary-General turned for advice on 
' certain piquant questions is a very difficult one. Without being a super 


State, it is an international body which has to frame policies irrespective 
of the wishes of individual State Members and carry them out irrespective 
of the same wishes. In view of this if the administrative officers employed 
in its Secretariat for providing assistance both in the formulation of policy : 
and in the execution of the same cannot act irrespective of the wishes 
of the Government of their country, the United Nations cannot certainly 
fulfil its objectives a.d carry out its mission. After the establishment 
of the League of Nations the question arose whether the members of its 
Secretariat would regard themselves really. as-international civil servants 
or-as agents of this or that Member State.. , Early in its career ib was 
impressed upon these employees “that, they. were to regard themselves ав, 
international civil servants to carry out international policy as formulated ` 
by the League. It is of course true-that the outlook of many members 
ofthe Secretariat at Geneva did not become wholly ‘international. A 
large number thought more in terms of the interests of their own - countries ` 
than of the League as an international body: with ideals of its own. But. 
there was one.feature about ‘the. Leaguésof Nations. It was located in a’ 
country which did not very much - count’ in international affairs. Nor 
were officers except in lower ranks recruited. in any large number from 


г 


the Swiss population. 1 у 


In this regard the United Nations has started with a far greater andi: 
eap. Itis located in the U.S.A. which has greater stake: ‘in. intérnational 
affairs than most other countries. It has far greater intérest i in having 
certain things done by the United Nations in a particular way than the 
Swiss Government had in the case of the League of Nations, ` 5 What is 
more, the U.S.A. contributes more than thirty-five per cent of the 
income of the United Nations. It has also supplied-ofticers of the Secre- | 
tariat in more or less the same proportion. About 2,000 United States 
nationals are on the staff of the United Nations. Nearly 350 of them work 
in a highly responsible capacity. Now if these officers have to think in 
terms of the interests of tkeir own country first and only secondarily in 
terms of the interests of the institution in which they are employed, the 
United Nations becomes to that extent+an annexe of the United States 
and ceases to function as an international institution with purposes and 
objectives of its own. ‘We have referred already to the Committee of 
Jurists to whieh the Secretary-General referred certain important ques- 
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tions, - This Committee has given out the opinion that the officers of the . 
United Nations Secretariat owe allegiance to their own country and are 
in the discipline of the Government of that country. If they are convicted 
of the offence of disloyalty to that country, they cannot be retained і in 
the service of the United Nations. The implications of this recommen- 
dation are clear. The United States nationals. employed in the United - 
Nations must conform first and foremost to the policy of the United States ~ 
and only, subject to this condition carry out policies formulated by the 
` different policy-framing bodies of the United Nations. This is not the 
way that an international civil service can be developed. But without the 
creation of such ‘a service working independently of the wishes of the 
Member States, there is no future for an international institution like thé Е 
United Nations. S 


The Future of the Conservative Government in Britain 


At the time of writing this paragraph Sir Winston Churchill is back 
ав his post as Prime Minister. But speculation is still rife as to his future 
with ^which the, future of the’ ‘Conservative Government is also largely 
: bound up. Churchill is now 79. It is true that British history provides 
examples of Prime Ministers, continuing in office at а still higher age. 
Gladstone who was born in 1809 remained Prime Minister up to 1894 when 
he was. 85 years of- age. Even .a last when the opposition to his conti- 
nuance as the Queen's Prime. "Minister because.of his great age became 
irresistible and candid. friends made diplomatie suggestions to him for 
retirement, they came as а surprise бо him. When finally he took -the 
decision of retiring гот the Government, he did not dare to break the 
news to Ніз wife who was actually shocked when at last it was conveyed 
to her, This would indicate that great men have also peculiar weaknesses 
"48 to publie offices. 


Pringe Bismarck was 75 when ‘Kaiser William II dropped the pilot 
апа threw the Iron Chancellor into the wilderness. It' would be expected 
that at that age most people would like to retire from the seat of authority 
and power and live the rest ofthe allotted span of life in rest and peace. 
_Bismarck, however, was nof only angry at the order of his retirement but 
really diséorisolate. Coming nearer home we find Suréfdranath Banerjea 
contesting for the second time election to the reformed Legislative Council 
.of Bengal when he had completed 75 years of age. He was still looking 
forward to another lease of ministerial power and authority. When, 
however, his candidature was rejected by the voters of his constituency, 
his disappointment was great and his anger intense. A fighter all his life, 
he could not be reconciled to this defeat. In fact from this moment 
onward he began to sink. These being the ways of men in all countries 
end all ages. it is no surprise that at the age. of 79 Sir Winston Churchill 
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also will remain clinging fo office. Surendranath Banerjea had wanted to 
‘die in harness. But this privilege was deniéd to him. Sir Winston, 
however, may be better fated in this regard. But we are not exactly sure 
whether’ his colleagues in the Conservative Party will allow him to have 
his ideal consummated. _ 


Sir Winston has boh a valiant fighter all his life, though not always 

“for good causes. In his teens he joined the army and came out to India. 
The impressions which he formed of the tôle of the British nation in this 
country have stuck to him ever since. For him there has been no change 
in the Indian scene. Until independence and even after that, his attitude 
towards an Indian has always been that of a British subaltern towards 
- his Indian orderly. Later he gave up a career in the army to become а 
newspaper reporter in which capacity he was mized up in the South 

" African war. On return to his country he began his political career as а 
- Conservative. But. Carlton Club did not аб the time agree with his tem, 
perament and he walked over to the Liberal camp to which he became am 
acquisition. When towards the close of 1905 the Liberal Government was 
formed he was included in the-Ministry but not in the Cabinet. In the 

course of two years: however he entered the sanctum sanctor um, рю 


‘iter the first World War when the future; of the Liberal Baty Виа 
increasingly doubtful for more than. one’ reasén, Churchill slowly walked 
back to the Conservative. party and in the second Cabinet of Baldwin he 
was included as Chancellor. of the Exchequer. He; however, could not 
make himself persona grata with bis chief.. Their-ways-were different and 
in fact they belonged to different worlds: A grandson of the Duke of 
Marlborough, he had not much in common. with a statesman who had 
imbibed the ideas only of the British middle class. "After 1929 he was 
ploughing in consequence for more than a decade a lonely furrow. He 
gave fight to the Government when occasions arose and such occasions 
actually were many in the middle thirties. The Government of India 
Bill which became an Act in 1985 and the policy of the British Govern- 
ment towards Hitler were the main themes on which he maintained an 
attitude of uncompromising opposition to the Government. So’ far ав 
India was concerned, he was fighting for a lost cause. This was proved 
later by the barrenness of his policy which he pursued towards: this country 
during the war years. But in respect of the foreign policy-of the British 
Government he was proved right in 1989 when the hordes of Hitler were 
hurled against Poland, and Britain had to declare war against Germany. 


Churchill spent most of his days in fighting the Germans from 1940-45, 
He provided the leadership which otherwise-would have been lacking. 
But after the conclusion of the war the British nation was convinced that 
his continuance in power would be more-s liability than an asset to the 
country. Within a few short months he was actually dismissed from 
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power by the steady voice of the British electorate. Six years later, 
however, the same electorate called him back to the helm of the State by 
&.narrow margin of votes. From this it is not to be concluded that even 
the majority of the British electorate regarded him us indispensable, It 
is not unlikely that even without him the Conservative party would have 
returned to power. It was only an instance of the natural swinging 
of the political pendulum. It is, therefore, unlikely that after the passing 
two years gince then. the British peaple will regard the continuance 
of Churchill as Prime Minister as necessary in the’ interests of national 
welfare. If he retires or if he is made to retire, the leadership of the 
Conservative party will be transferred to a person whose career may be 
less picturesque and whose manners may be less grand but who will 
nonetheless provide steady guidance to the Government of the country. | 


ий 


eviews and Notices of Books 


History of Western Philosophy (Pascatiya Darsaner Itihas).—By T. C. 
Roy, 8 Volumes, (Bengali. Pages 312; 504; 414. Metropolitan (1st 
Vol.) and Gurudas (2nd & 8rd 0 Price: ‚81; 10/-; 10/-. Calcutta, - 
1952 and 1958. 


Mr. Tarak Chandra Roy has recently completed his monumental work 
on the history of Western Philosophy. In‘ 1200 pages of serious and. 
` painstaking exposition, he has retraced the development ої Western philo- | 
sophical thought from the hoary days of Thales and Pythagoras to the 
. contemporary systems of Russell and Sartre, Bergson and Marcel. No 
such work, covering the whole extent of Western Philosophy, existed so 
far ia Bengali; the author has done pioneering work and all Bengali 
readers will be grateful tg him for his vast labour of compilation and 
translation. This task of rendering into- Bengali hundreds of technical 
philosophical terms and the effort which it implies of correlating the various 
schools of European thought with our own Indian philosophical traditions 
is an immensely difficult undertaking ; this first and, on the whole, success- 
ful attempt will greatly facilitate the work of future Bengali writers and . 
students of European philosophy. | - . 


In the preface to the first volume, the author says that, while com- 
piling this Bengali History of Western Philosophy, he especially thought 
of all the Sanskrit scholars and other Indian students who. are not familiar 
with the English language; he wanted to place at their disposal a ‘Bengali 
introduction to the philosophical thought of. the West. I do not think 
that one not familiar with English and with Western Philosophy will 
profit much by this work, however exact and correct the exposition апа. 
translation may be; I personally think that it will prove much more 
useful to those already well versed m the philosophy of the West. There 
are many in Bengal’s academie circles who, from English and other 
European sources, have acquired a serious knowledge of Western Philo- 
sophy but who are still unable to transpose and translate their Western 
thoughts into appropriate Bengali concepts and words. The first Bengali 
translations of the Bible were not easily intelligible to people unfamiliar 
with English; yet they were necessary even for those who could read the 
Sacred Book in the classical English version or in the Hebrew and Greek 

. Originals. As long as this work of translation is not attempted, our various 
thoughts and ‘cultures’*remain unrelated, disconnected ; there remains 
a certain lack of integration and vital assimilation, Many a Bengali 
writer would be altogether unable to write, with precision and accuracy, 
about Western Philosophy: the vocabulary has still to>be created or 
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discovered. It is for this éffort at discovering and creating а new. Bengali 
philosophical vocabulary for the discussion, in Bengali, of Western philo- 
sophical problems that. we are particularly grateful to Mr. T. C. Roy. 

The other work, that of fully correlating Indian and Western philosophies 
and of presenting European thought in-such a way as will enable orthodox 
Hindu scholars to realize both the deep affinities and the profound differ- 
ences that exist between Western and Eastern philosophies, is a much 
more difficult work. Many in the past have attempted this comparative 
study and assimilation work; Mr. T. С. Roy is probably the first, in the 
Bengali language, lo. have covered the whole range ot the history of 
Western Philosophy. A first work of exposition and translation is bound 
to simplify, some: > ~of the problems involved, to emphasise similarities, to 
blur essential ‘diffrence ;, , jn the field of comparative philosophy as т.т 
that of the comparative stirdy of religions, the first stage is necessarily one*': 
in which apparent similarities are somewhat over-emphasised. The present 
work is поб. altogether free from these unavoidable defecls but it remains 
true that it has. opened the way-and that it deserves the praises and grat- 
tude of all Bengali Students of philosophy. 

In the first volume of this ‘History’ the detailed analysis of the 
various Greek systems and the several appendices dealing with the possible 
influence- of: Indian: -thought upon Greek Philosophy and the similarities 
between, Plato and Yajnavalkya, are well documented. I think however 
that the Platonic ideas and Yajnavalkya’s samanyas are not as similar as 
the author unders'ands them to be; пог do they occupy the same organic 
place in their respective systems. Not ali Arivtotelians would agree with 
the author's m of the two fundamental concepts Е matter 
and form. | 

The second part of the first volume (some 80 pages out of 312), dealing 
with the whole of Christian Patristic and Scholastic. thought till the 
Renaissance, is rather weak and sketchy. The philosophies of Augustine 
and Aquinas would have deserved more tban the very brief and unsatis- 
factory expositions attempted by the author. Though he tries to be fair 
and unbiassed, tbe writer, in his study of medieval philosophy, is deeply 
influenced by the once current prejud ce which: condemned all medieval 
thoughts as -unphilosophical and obscurantist; he fais to see the deep 
affinities that exist between the great Catholic philosophers and theologians 
of the: Middle Ages and the Indian thinkers belonging to the Vedanta 
tradition. He has heavily depended on the works of a Bertrand Russell 
or a Gibbon; the works of Gilson Ё. i.,.the best specialist on this subject 


of medieval. philosophy, would have -been a safer guide. If traditional -: :. 


Hindu philosophy and Western thought have to meet and-understand each 
other, the dialogue must be ‘established between the great Vedantins and 
the great Schoolmen rather than between the traditionally 'religióus Indian 
thinkers on one side and the rationalistic Western thinkers on the other, 


v 
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The. s8cond volume of the ‘ History ' deals with the-Navya Darsana, . 
обід philosophy from Bacon to Hegel. Descartes, Spinoza, Kant «and. й 


Hegel, as rightly expected, are treated very extensively and, on the ‘whole, 
very satisfactorily. One might have liked the author to make use of 
the important Bengali work of Professor R. V. Das on the Kantian philo- 
sophy and to harmonize his own Bengali terminology with that of ће 
learned. professor. Other philosophers like Leibnitz, Fichte, Schelling, : 
Locke, Berkeley, etc., are also dealt with in an able manner; perhaps, the 
efforts of Leibnitz i discover ‘a universal religion based oh:reason might 
have been discussed, with profit бо be drawn Бу many ' шоббї й" вупогебівів. 
Beside these important thinkers, many others—too many, -ĮI fear,—are 
also studied; the philosophical importance of their уот: п: mediocre 
«гапа this attention ‘paid to insignificant authors. somewhat: distracts the 
reader and blurs the outlines of the work. І also’ “found” a ..certáin lack of 
proportion in the way some thinkers. are treated’:' Voltaire receives 80 
pages against 8 lines given to Pascal; even Jean-J acques., Roùsseau, with 
30 pages (20 more than. Descartes), is treated too generously. 

Аз. Bertrand Russell (the author too often relies rather uncritically 
on this brilliant out extremely shallow ' historian' of Western philosophy) 
the writer has not quite made up his mind whether he ig; wtiting a history 
of Western Philosophy or a history of Western Thought? Tq "includes 
much that is not technically " ‘philosophy ' in the European sense: ої the 
word. I*would have no objection to this if the writer had not left com- 


pietely out of his history the very important theological and mystical- 


writings of the post-Renaissance period.’ For Indian readers, who are 
accustomed to give to the word ' darsana "а much broader meaning than 
that commonly given to the word * philosophy,’ it: may appear. ‘strange: 
that great 'darsanikas' like Suarez or Bellarmine should поб'єува be 
mentioned. Pascal had a greater influence on the thought of millions in. 
the West than many:thinkers reviewed in this work; the famous contro-. 
versies Фе auailiis (on the relations between grace and free’ will), com- 
parable to'some of the age-long discussions of Vedantins and Naiyayikas. 
on ‘the relations between God's transcendent power and the operation of 
Karma, dominated the thought of many European thinkers in the 16th 
century; John of the. Cross and the Spanish Mystics have exercised a 
considerable influence "on Western thought. A history which leaves out 
бра development of theology ence out a partial record of modern ‘Western’ 
thought. | | 

The third volume guides: us РЕЯ the systems of 19th and 20th 
-.°genturies thinkers: Schopenhauer, Karl Marx, Auguste Comte, J. S. Mill, 
Darwin, Herbert’ Spencer, Nietzsche, Amiel; Bergson, Green, Bradley, 
Williara James and John Dewey, Santayana, Croce and Gentile, Alexander 
and Russell, Eddington, Jeans, Whitehead, the Logical Positivists and 
Existentialists, to end with а short note on some of the neo-Thomist, 
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philosophers, : Маму -other names, mentioned in this volume, I have’ 
omitted. - a? гас 

"Asin the second volume, here also the question ої the relative impor- 
Sande attributed to the various -philosophers under review necessarily’ 
arises: why does Amiel receive 8 -pages of exposition and Newman 5 lines? 
or “why should Santayana’ s essays be discussed all through 16 pages while: 
Maritain-and-Gilson are given а mere 8 lines? Why are Freud and Jung 
ignored ?- Why are the-.German philosophers of-the Phenomenological 
School, Husserl and others, left оці? Could not the 24 pages consecrated’ 
to the exposition and тоша а of Nietzsche have been: considerably 
curtailed? = 

Some chapters are excellent as f. i. those on Alexander and Bergson; _ 
ix particular, the long analysis of Bergson’s ‘Morality and Religion ' “ise 
well- worth mentioning: * Most авы апа: summaries are good and . 
objective. - у a? 

While reading: insane this * History ' and appreciating the immerise- 
labour undertaken by the.author, I vividly realized; hów little the thought 
and cülture of the. West. as a whole are known and understood by many 
intellectuals in Верай; “they identify, or tend to identify, the Anglo-Saxon 
West with the West as a whole; or they consider the secular thought of 
the West as the only, or a6 least as the most important, thought current 
of the West. Reading recently the two volumes břought oub by, the 
Government of India on the History of Philosophy Eastern and Western, 
I was similarly struck by the richness and ‘objectivity of the” ‘gecount therein. 
given of the various currents of Eastern. thought and, at the same time, 
by the incomplete and sketchy character of the account it gaye ої df. ‘Western’ 
thought. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, in- his, MWastern Religions and 
Western Thought, and hosts of others have presented Western thought 
as predominantly secular and irreligious; ignoring. or minimizing: the vital 
importance of the religious thought tradition in, the "West. ‚ Theif Sources ” 
were chiefly Anglo-Saxon, English or American: authors; they often 
shared, unconsciously, the prejudice of these authors against Latin and 
Catholic Europe. Besides, they had not sufficiently realized thé tremen- 
dous change which has taken place in some of the most important philo- 
. sophical circles of the West since the beginning of this century. After the 
‘sterile rationalism’ and scientism of 19th Century philosophy, there‘has 
been, in many Universities of the West (even, though. af. times less clearly, 
in most British and American Universities), з definite return to religious 
thinking: the religious problem is now again the central problem of most 
contemporary. phiJosophies. з Soe" 

Mr. T. C. Roy has certainly- tried to bs fair and comprehensive ; 
hirmaself- а deeply religious:man, keenly awaré- of spiritual values. wherever 
‘he discovers them, without any conscious bias, he has taken much: trouble 
to compile-this. vast. History of. Western Thought. Yet, the <:general 
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picture із somewhat codi of focus: European thought and philosophy are 
more complex and spiritually richer than the reader of this ‘ History"; will 
be able to make ‘out. Orthodox Hindu readers. especially, those’ to whom 
the work is primarily destined, might be led to believe that. Européan 
thought has been overwhelmingly fationalistic and find little to attract 
them to a closer.study and deeper appreciation of this Western thought. 

о ‘doubt many leading Western philosophers have been narrowly 
rationalistic and irreligious but not so the majority of Western thinkers. 
To mention only a few great thinkers whose names have hardly been 
mentioned in this ‘ History,’ the Spanish Balmes, the Russian Soloviev, 
the Germans Scheler and Jaspers, the great French Blondel, the English 
Newman and Taylor, and many others were neither: rationalistic nor 
stiréligions, and their philosophicai influence is far greater than that of 
many a ' secular ’ thinker. Besides, theological thought (in which France 
із playing the. leading role in contemporary Európe) cannot, for an Indian 

' darsanika,’ be separated from real philosophical thinking. А` history of 
Hindu Philosophy which would leave out Sankara and Ramanuja, a history 
of Bengali. Thought which would ‘leave out Jiva Goswami and Baladeva, 
on the plea that these Vedantins were largely** thedlogieal,’ would simi- 
larly give an incomplete idea of the development of Indian thinking. 

ТЕ an understanding is possible between Eastern and Western Philo- 
sophies, this religious and ‘spiritual Western tradition must be presented 
to the Eastern thinkers and students, not only the rationalisms and agnos- 
ticisms of many Western thinkers; these are not representative of the 
whole « or ої the best and most vital Western thought. 

ae г ace Pierre FarLow, 8, J. 

ae ^. | | St. Xavier'$ College. 
"e C. P. d'Andrade 
tidy, Philosophy a and Lite-and Other. Essays Orient Longmans, 1952. 





7 Price Ra. 10/;. 


' This is а оно volume to the late Prof. d'Andrade brought 
out by his friends and pupils, The book consists о? ће writings’ of Prof. 
d’Andrade himself and the contributions of some of his admirers. The 
book has four parts, arid in. them very many problems are discussed: 
In part one the problem of the value of philosophy is dealt with, and an 
attempt is made to defend metaphysics against the attack of sceptics, 
particularly the Logical. PPositiyists. The rest of the. book covers a wide 
range of problems ‘that confront: ‘the. human situation, such as time, change, 
eternity, value, freedom, matter, mind, and miracles. The discussion 
of these themes is, on the whole, informative and instructive. But the 
high standard ‘exhibited Бу some essays is not maintained оа 
the book. 

The ‘fact, however, remains that the: book would prove helpful to 
beginners in philosophy. . Tt is a best introduction to general philosophy. 


Вои =. - THE CALCUTTA REVIEW | [ост. 
We really: are’, : grateful to the friends and admirers of Prof. а’ Andrade that, 
they thought it ‘fiteto publish а volume to perpetuate the memory of a 
philosopher and great teacher of Philosophy, : who spent most of his quiet 
life in the: ‘Elphinstone Col lege in Bombay. The hook is worthy of a wide 

circulation, "The printing is quite good and the get-up is excellent. Е 


ApHAR CHANDRA Das. 


9, Buddhist Meditation In the Southern School Theory ‘and Prac- 
tice for Westerners. By G. Constant Lounsbery, Luzae & Company, Lid., 
London, 1950. 

This is a small book on Buddhist theory зай practice and may well be 
called The Essence of Buddhism. In it the author explains briefly. in 


clear simple language the main teaching of the Buddha and the means the. | 


Buddhists adopt to realize.what they regard as the ultimate spiritual. end.. ` 
_ The Buddhist theory covers the essential: ideas. And these ate consi- 
dered i in three groups, патаєіу,. 
1.5 the four noble truths; | 
"ТІ. the three. characteristics ; 
III. the Jaw of causality. 


The four-noble truths were proclaimed and expounded: by. de = Buddha 
in his first- sermon, They are:- suffering, thé* cause. tof suffering, the 
cessation of suffering, and the path that leads the aspirant. by some ‘stages 
beyond the realm of change and suffering. ‚ As to the- three characteristics, 
existence is characterized by impermanence, suffering, and ‘the absence 
of any~unchanging self: And there is the supreme law, the law of causae 
lity. The observation of the Jaw in its. operation. -in Nature led to the 
doctrine of о - The. ‚свай: of ‘causation, that pinda the. 





drawing from. the world of phenomena. But: ome bari “or сай with- A 
draw only when one rises out of i ignorance- to,litiowledge. However, there 
is по short cut to Bodhi, i.e., supreme knowledgé. . This has to be attained 
by a hard spiritual discipline which entails the transformation of the em- 
pirical being of the aspirant. Buddhist meditation properly pursued 
produces a progressive psychical transformation which profoundly modifies 
character and quickens intelligence. Buddhists developed their school of 
psychology in their search of the foundation.of | their yogic . discipline, and 
the details they worked out regarding the subconscious and the зирег- 
conscious pass the. comprehension of modern psychologists. The author 
treats of the main principles of Buddhist psychology іп,а masterly way 
bringing into bold relief its immediate bearing upon the practical spiritual 
discipline. In the account the author gives of Buddhist meditation we 
find that there is a stage of spt life which. is ‘the stage of eostagy— 
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Львов, This is very: important, in the sense that it золі go a: Jong way 
to clear up the popular conception that Buddhist: meditation." ‘makes dor а 
state of existence’ which is all inert. The author also , ekplains ‘some | 
preliminary practices which are a yogic commonplace. ‘However, his: 
account of meditation upon things and beings is highly inStructive. His 
account of meditation upon death runs like this: "АП things are im- .' 
permanent, all the constituents of the body are ever changing. Certain 
cells are dying, others are coming to be; death ів ever present in the body, 
bound up with life. Death. is nothing but the, retreat of consciousness 
from the body. There is nothing in death that ‘should frighten. Resolve, 
when the time comes, to sink peacefully into the sleep of death, free from 
all regret and from all desire.’ То be sure, readers would find relief from 
‘fear in such thoughts. . 

The book is highly aidati and interesting. It would convey to 
readers a very clear idea of what Buddhism is like and would quicken in 
them the sense of value and: faith. This і is a most valuable contribution 
to the increasing volume of literature in English on Buddhism. 


Ж 


-7 АрнАв CHANDRA Das. 


l| ча, Ourselves 
‘PRIME MINISTER AND STUDENTS’ UNIONS 


ne some of the Universities in U. P. there has been trouble of 
late over the issue of metiibership of University Students’ Unions being 
made compulsory for all students and the Union fee being realised on 
behalf of the Unions concerned by the University authorities. . These 
Universities have not felf comfortable in respect of their responsibility 
for realising this membership fee irrespective of the students being, 
willing to join the Union. | за 

So piquant has in fact been the situation in this regard in Uttar 
Pradesh that the Prime Minister had to ‘come out with a statement as 
fo his views on the matter. The views he has expressed and the. 
observations he has made apply generally not only to the Uttar 
Pradesh Universities but all higher educational institutions in the 
country which provide educational facilities to a large concourse of 
students. They reflect his extreme uneasiness at the kind of training 
which the students are getting at so much cost to themselves and to 
the tax-payers in these institutions. Most of them are taking little out 
of the Universities, which will be later an asset to them and to the 
country. One of the reasons of this failure of higher education consists 
undoubtedly in the political squabbles in which many of the students 
happen fo be engaged in course of their career at the Universities. ‚А 
good number of them has considerable: епеїву: and enterprise, which, 
if directed along proper channel, would have enabled етіп their 
mind and intellect to a very high degrée during their ` stay at a- 
University. But directed along the channel of Union politics this 
energy and enterprise bring ultimately no dividend either to them 
personally or to the country generally. All their activities become 
unproductive at the end. = 

The Universities are places for the training of the mind, intellect 
and body so that after а stay there for several years a young man may go 
ouf to the world with some amount of certainty as to his usefulness to 
society and as to his capacity for earning sufficiently for himself and ". 
his family. If these years are, however, frittered away in. unproductive i 
activities, neither society nor the individual gains anything ultimately. 
Students’ Unions аге а new phase in our educational life. They were 
at first started as students’ associations, membership being voluntary 
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and not being as a rule confined to this or that college. The зав were "a " 
mainly . intellectual and humanitarian. They, would organise lectures ae 
and study circles, run evening schools, provide help to needy studenta i 
and participate in bringing relief to flood-stricken and famine-stricken 
people. Gradually as national politics became more and more serious, 
students were also netted in and their participation was sought with 
eagerness by politicians. The argument was that when a country-was 
at war, regular avocations had to be suspended.for participation in the 
fight. So students were also expected to devote part or whole of their 
time to the carrying on of national struggle until it was satisfactorily 
closed. But once caught in the meshes of the political net students 
have remained there, although the country has become independent 
and in the new dispensation far better trained young men have become 

" necessary. 

Not unoften if is found that a very large section of students have 
no keen interest in the work of their Union. Leff fo themselves they 
would not have ever enlisted themselves аз members. But being in 
it they cast votes for their friends irrespective of their political platform, 
they themselves having no particular views of their own. The 
remaining sections are as a rule very politically-minded, some of them 
supporting the principles and policies of this and some supporting those 
of the other national political party. It is these students with opposing : 
political affiliations, who take the most active part in elections to the 
Union bodies. No wonder that at the time of election considerable 
bitterness is created and the atmosphere not unoften becomes poisoned. 
This bitterness sometimes continues to characterise relations between 
different groups of students even after elections. The party that has 
been defeated cherishes a grudge which it tries to feed fat any way it ` 
may. The party that has succeeded tries-to maintain its vantage . 
ground and this creates antagonism. Опе of the objects of setting up а .. 
students’ union and encouraging its continuance is to create a spirit 
of comradeship and good fellowship among students. Unfortunately 
as a result of the introduction of politics unions have instead become ` 
a source of conflict and an instrument of rivalry and division. 

Possibly this bitterness may be avoided and this source of conflict 
may be kept аё arm's length if. different groups of students have an 
opportunity of having unions or associations of their own choosing. 

‚ The Prime Minister has. commended voluntary membership of a 
students’ anion. In ofher words a University should not compulsorily 
raise union fee from all students and make them members of а union 
irrespective of their wishes. A University should absolve itself of all 
responsibility in this regard and allow students to form unions on a 
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strictly voluntary basis. The students may then accep? membership 
of this or that association as they please or keep aloof from all of thém 
if they so desire. It is not to be taken for granted that simply because 
a union, a parishad or an association (by whatever name it is called) 
is a. voluntary body, dependent on voluntary subscriptions, it should 
necessarily be a weak organisation unable to show fruitful results. We 
are familiar in this University with organisations "which have 
flourished side by side with the University Students’ Union, although 
the former have been dependent only on voluntary subscriptions while’ 
the latter. has an assured income from fees compulsorily realised for it 
by the University authorities. In fact a students’ body which is homo- 
geneous in character and provides no chance of political conflict is the best 
instrument of students’ welfare. On the contrary, a union with great 
financial resources but divided against itself by political conflicts’ -may . 
-be a source more of danger than of help to the students. It is time 
that students and their well-wishers should lay their heads together 
and decide upon the issues raised. 





Official Notifications, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 
Memo. No. C/361/26 (affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that under Section -22 read with Sub-section 
8, Section 91 of the Indian Universities Act (VIIT ої 1904), the Governor ia pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-64, thé St. Paul's Cathedral 
College, Calcutta shall be affiliated in Hindi Vernacular and Alternative English, to the Т.А. 
I.8c., and B.A. standards of the Calcutta University with permission to present candidates 
for the examinations in the subjects from 1955 and not earlier. 


Senate House, | By order of the Vice-Chancellor. 


8. Datta, 


The 1st August, 1953. 
Registror, 


CALOUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 


Memo. No. C/291/65 (Affl.), dated the 19th August, 1953. 

Tt is notified for general information, that uuder Section 22, read with Sub-section (8) 
of Section 21 сі the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1921), the Governor is pleased to order 
that with effect from the commencement of the, session 1953-54 the Gobardanga Hindu 
College, 24-Parganas, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics up to the B.Sc. Pass standard with permission to present candidates for 
the examination in the subjects from 1955 and not earlier. 


Senate House, 8. Datta, 
Registrar, 
The 18th August, 1953. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/26/68/08R : 


1t is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXXVII-C 
of the Regulations reláting to the Diploma in Social Work—Labour Welfare, have been 
sanctioned by Government :— 

“That the following changes be made in Chapter XXXVII-C (Diploma in Social 

Work—Labour Welfare) of the Regulations and that the changes. be given effect from 
1st July, 1958 :— 

(1) The words ‘Social Work Committee’ in lines 3,7, 14 and 98 on page 470 and 
lines 8,26 and 28 оп page 47lof the Regulations, {1951-Edn.), be replaced by the words . 
*Executive Committee, All India Institute of Social Welfare and Business Management.’ 

(2) Section 8 on page 470 be deleted and-the remaining sections be renumbered. 

(3) The words ‘provided for in section З below’ in line 14 on page 470, be deleted. 

(4) The figure ‘6’ in line 19 on page 471, be replaced by "5". 

The above changes will take immediate effect. 


te Н : P. Banerjee. 
Sete rum. | Assistant Registrar. 


The 11% August, 1958. E. 
. CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. R/24/83/CSR 


Ibis notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLV 
(Final M.B.B.8. Examination) of the Regulations, have been sanctioned by Government :— 
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‘That the second sentence of the last but one paragraph under Section 5 (р. 569 of Edn. 
f 1951) beginning with the words "А candidate will not get......... " and ending with words 
*'* this period'' be deleted.’ 
The above changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate House. .. ,P. Banerjee, 
: Assistant Registrar. . 


The 11th August, 1953. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY n 


Notification No. R/23/68/C8R 
It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLIX-H 
( D.T.M.) of the Regulations have been sanctioned by Government :— 


-"(I) The worde*and Hygiene’ be added after the words ‘Diploma in Tropical Medi- 
cine’ occurring in the Heading and in line 1 of Section 1 of the Chapter. 


. . (8) That the letters & H' be inserted after the letters ‘D.T.M.’ in line 3 of para. 7 of 
Section 1 of the Chapter.” ` : 


The above changes will take immediate effect. 
Senate House, | : : P. Banerjee, 


CNN | Assistant Registrar. 
The 11th August, 1953. . 


: CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY HEUS 
Notification. 
-~-~ Мето. No. С/373/94 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that under section 22 read with sub-section 
(3) of section 21 of the Indian Universities Act. (Act УП of 1904) the Governor is pleased to 
order that with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54 the Balurghat College 
West Dinaipur, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bengali (Vernacular) 
History, Economics and Sauskrit tothe B.A, (Pass) standard, with permission to present 
candidates for the Examination in the subjects from 1955 and not earlier, ` 


Senate House, — , | : р І 8. Datta, 


с Е Registrar 
The 8rd September, 1958. m AEN: Е 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification 
N Memo. No. С/375/106 (Affl.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that, under section 22, read with sub- 
section (8) of section 91 оѓ the Indiam Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor ів 
pleased to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1958 54, the Kharag- 
pur College, Midnapore; sball be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English Composition. 
Bengali, Hindi; Compulsory Accountancy, Commercial Law, General Economics, Indian 
Economics, Business Organisation, Commercial Geography, Advanced Accountancy and 
Auditing, Banking-and Currency to the B.Com. standard with permission to present candi 
dates for the examination in the subjects from 1955 and not earlier. . 


Senate House, - 8. Datta, 


; аа 
The 3rd September, 1953,. egtstrar 
| ‚ CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY V бу 


Notification 
No. 0/877/10 (Af8.) 


lt is notified for general information that under Section 99, read with sub-s sbi 
section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (Act VITI of 1904), the Governor is г а 
orđer that, with ‘effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, the Loreto House, 
Caleutis, shall be affiliated to the Caleutta University in Hindi (Vernacular) to; the I-A.; 
I.e, and B.A standards avd in Alternative Hindi and Additional Hindi in lien of Verna- 
cular to the Т.А. and В.А, (Pass) standards, with permission to present candidates for the 
examination iu the subjects from 1955 and not earlier. . - 


Senate House, | D. Е 8. Datta, 
The 3rd September, 1958, or E. А о 
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1953] .. NOTHFICATIONS "i 9. 


No. F. 12/80/52-Е 


Ы UNION PUBLIC “SERVICE COMMISSION 
-Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 22nd June, 1953. 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri E. В. Goodman (Roll No. 410, Joint Services Wing July, 
1951 Examination) from Hzsminstione and Selections conducted by the Union Public 
Service Commission, : 


Bir, 


"n 


Iam directed to inform you that the Unia Public Service Commission have debarred 
Sbri Eardley Brian Goodman from applying for all examinations: and selections to be 
conducted by them for the period indicated below :— 


The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate .. Shri Eardley Brian Goodman 

9. Examination for which he was .. Joint Services Wing (July) 1951. 
a candidate Examination 

8. Place of birth = ` ... Raichur (Hyderabad) 

4. Date of birth p .. 16-6-1988 


Mr. William Macdonald Goodman 
Ў т (since deceased) 

aa i 4, Wellington Street, Richmond, 

у у Town, Bangalore. 


6. Reasons for debarring we Fabricating a birth certificate 


7. Remarks. “5. Debarred from applying for future examina 
tions and selections to be conducted by 
the Commission up to the 31st May, 1956: 


9. His candidature for the Joint Services| Wing Examination July, 1951, has been 


5. Father's name end last address ES v 


"cg 
. 


cancelled, 


Dholpur House, New Delhi, | - В. CHATTERJEE, 
The 22nd June, 1953 Deputy Secretary 
No. IAF/July 58/В. Мо. 527 


UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Post Box No. 186 New Delhi 


Subject :— Exclusion of Shri Priya Ranjan Dass (Holl No. 527, Indian Air Force Examina- 
tion, July, 1953) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union Public 
Service Commission. 

Sir,’ 


Iam directed to inform you thatthe Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri Priya Ranjan Dass from applying for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given usd: - 


ae 


€ 


1. Name of the candidate |o Г. -Priya Ranjan’ Dass 
2. Present address Я js 2, Matilal Colony, Dum Dum Р. O., 
Caléutta—28 , 
8. Examination for which he was „. Indian Air Force Examinations 
a candidate July, 1953. 
4. Place of birth .. Dacca (Hast Pakistan). 
5. Date of birth « Ist April, 1933, 
6. Father's name and address - Shri Monindrachandra Dass, 2, Motilal 
.. Colony, Dum Dum P.O., Caleutta—2s8. 
7. Reasons for debarring .. Altering the entry regarding age in the 


Matriculation certificate and claiming 
a false date of birth. 
8. Remarks | ... Debarred permanently from applying for 
" alifuture examinations and selections 
to be conducted by the: Commission. 
His candidature.for the Indian Air Foree Examination held in July, 1963 has been 
cancelled. 
Secretary, 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE ` 
COMMISSION 
18—1894P—X 
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.., №. TAF/July 53/Roll No. 45 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Р. В. No. 186, New Delhi. 


г 


- ^^ 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri М. Venkatachalam Iyengar (Roll No. 45, Indian Air Force 
examination, July 63) from examinations and selections conducted by the Union 


Public Service*Commission, 
i " 


Вів, 7 А - 

lam directed to inform you that the, Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
Shri N. Venkatachalam Iyengar from applying for all examinations and selections to be 
conducted by them in future. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 





1. Name of the Candidate - 0... N. Venkatachalam Iyanger | 

2. Present address .. 6-118  Mylappapurem Street, Tiruchendur 
зно З - . Tirunelveli District, South India. | 

8. -Examination for which he was a:candidate; айай, Kir Force- Examination July 1953 

4. Place of birth р і у . Trivandrum (Travaneore.Cochin State), 

5. Date of birth ; . o se „th September 1982. 

6 


, Father's nsme‘and address s. -Shri T, К. Narayana Iyengar, B.A.L.T., 
: ‘ * . 6-118 Mylappapurem Street, Tiruchendur, 

чі $ s 7. Tirunelveli District South India, 

7, Reasons for debarring . А ^ Altering the date of birth entry in the 

A . Cambridge School Certificate and claiming 

Box mE a false date of birth, 


8. Remarks -. Debarred permanently from applying for 
Š X ; all future examinations and selections to be 
Е conducted by the Commission. 


His candidature for the Indian Air’ Force Examination held in July 1958 has been 
cancelled. 


Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 


Yours faithfully, 
А | Secretary. 
` UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION.. 
- Confidential Registered. 


i 


No. F. 12/3/58-E 
UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION 


Post Box No, 186, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17 July, 1953. 


Subject :—Hxclusion of Shri Madhusudan Pandey, a candidate for Joint Services Wing 
January, 1953, Examination from Examinations and Selections conducted 
by the Union Public Service Commission. 


Sir, 
Iam -directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 


permanently, Shri Madhusudan Pandey ‘from applying for all examinations and selections 
to be conducted by them. The particulars of the candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate. у -. Shri Madhusudan Pandey. 

9. Place of birth | ‘wee Village—Saidpur, District—-Darbhanga, 
: ^ Bihar State. 

8. Date of birth ... 81 August, 1985. 

4. Father's name and last address Shri Ram Narain Prasad Pandey, Village— 


Saidpur, Via: Pusa, District—Darbhanga, 
(Bihar State) 


5. Reasons for debarring -. Tampering the date of birth in the certificate 


from the Headmaster, 


У 
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6. Remarks . =- Debarred .permanently from applying for 
` all examinations and selections conducted 
by the Union Public Service Commission. 
Receipt of this letter nay please be acknowledged, - 

Yours faithfully, 
Ва/- В. Chatterjee, 
^ "Deputy Secretary, 


UNION PUBLIO SERVICE COMMISSION. 
No, F. 12/28/52-E Confidential Regtistered. i 
"UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION _ 
Post Box No. 186, Dholpur House, New Delhi, the 17th July, 1958. 


Subject :—Exclusion of Shri Kulwant.Singh: Bhamba, a-.candidate for Joint Services 


. Wing May, 1952 Examination from Examinations and Selections conducted 


toa = 2 ера 


by the Union Public Service. Conimission. | 
ate Й sic v. 
Sir, у EM 


I am directed to inform you that the Union Public Service Commission have debarred 
permanently Shri Kulwant Singh Bhamba from all Examination8 and Selections conducted 
by them, ` : . 
^' The particulars of tlie candidate are given below :— 


1. Name of the candidate , .. Shri Kulwant Singh Bhamba. 
9. Exaraination for which he was а candidate Joint Services Wing (May) 1952 Exa- 


mination. . 

3. Place of birth -. Lahore, West Punjub (Pakistan) 

4. Date of birth .. 4th July 1987. 

5. Father's name and last address ... Sardar Gurbax Singh, Headmaster, Lyallpur 
Khalsa High School, Jullundur, Punjub | 

Ss (India). 
6. Reasons for debarring ... Endeavouring to use unfair means in the 
| Examination Hall. | 
7. Remarks . -- Debarred permanently from all examination 


and Selections conducted by the Union 
Public Service Commission. ~~ 


His candidature or Joint Services Wing Fxamination May, 1952, has been cancelled. 
Receipt of this letter may please be acknowledged. 
: Yours faithfully, 
8d./ B. Chatterjee 
Deputy Secretary, 
UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE, 
jROORKEE 


No. Ex/4918 July 18, 1958, 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found guilty 
af using unfair means at the University Examinations held in May 1953, are declared to 
have failed at the 1959-53 examinations and have further been rusticated for the session 
1953-54. 


SI, №. Roll No. Name | 7 | Examination 
L 166 Sri Raghubir Singh Varma, В. E. Part I Examination. 
son of Sri Muktiar Singh. 
2. 172 Sri Anand Prakash, son of Sri » E 
Y Kanwal Singh. ~ 3 
- By Order 
(Na C. Pal) 


: - Registrar 
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UTKAL UNIVERSITY и Й 
Notification No. EM. 6862 
The following punishment has been imposed upon the candidate mentioned below who 
took recourse to unfair means in connection with his admission to the Annua! Matriculation 
Examination of 1958. g 


- Name $ Nature of offence Punishment imposed 


Saratehandra Das 8/O- Late Loka- Не һай tampered with He shall not be allowed to 
rath Das (Vill.-& District) е entry showing the appear at any of the 


Kujahala, Jajpur, Cuttack. date of his birth in his examinations prior to the 
Present Address--C/O В. P. M. transfer certificate. Annual examination of 

Radhakrushna Mohanty, Kapi- - 1957. 

leswar, Р. О. Mirchndpur, . , ~ pe 

Dist. Cuttack. Ss p 

My T у 
University Orrice, Соттаок, 7“, Ч Sd. legible 
The 28rd July, 1958; t NEL os Asst, Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRAS 


No TIFICATION 


т is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates: have been debarred from 
appearing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, as they 
resorted to unfair means during the Examinetions mentioned below. 

Their examinations have been cancelled. A statement with detailed information 
regarding these candidates is enclosed. 


The month and year 


Registration Number and in which permitted 
Examination Name of candidate Period of Rustification to-appear for the | ' 
Examination, - 


` 


EXAMINATIONS OF MARCH, 1951 
. Matriculation 1930 8. У. Ramachandran Pemanently vsk 
EXAMINATIONS OF SEPTEMBER, 1951 


bok 


2, Intermmediate | 5894 N. Ponnampalam ` Permanently T 

8. Do. 6089 А. Sivadasan То. | a 
і EXAMINATIONS OF MARCH., 1952 

4, Matriculation 194 Т.Г, Remegi Permanently T 


5. Do. :2099 К. Shahul Hameed Do. 
EXAMINATIONS OF SEPTEMBER, 1952 
6. Intermmediate 414 G. V. Krishna Reddi One year till Sep- September, 1958 


tember, 1958, В 
7, Do. 1404 John Mathai Two years till Вер- September, 1964 
г | tember, 1954. _ 
8. Do. 4400 P. V. Mathew Фо. ро. 
9, Do. 4423 Р.В. Ramanathan . Do. Do. | 
10. Do, 4504 K. S, Suriyan Do. | Do. 
и. ВА. |: 498 K.J. John Two years till Sep- Ро. 
. ÉL tember, 1954. 
12. B.Se. 844- 8, Dasaratharami Do. . Do. 
Reddi. Е 


18, | Do, - 1816 Y, Krishna Reddi Do. Do. 


Sd. Megible 
і А * Dy. Registrar 
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` It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates have bseu debarrsd from | 
appearing for any Examination of this University for the period noted below, ss they 
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resorted to unfair means during the Examinations of March, 1952. 


Their examinations of March, 1952 have been cancelled. A statement with detaile 
information regarding these candidates is enclosed : 
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Registra- Number and Name of 
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1886 


* 1904 
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270 
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814 
67 
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Engineering. 
II M.B.B.8. 


"Third & Final 


1078 
994 


B.E, Civil Branch, 


Mach, 1951 
Matriculation 
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Permanently 


ост. 


ect 


о A. hen 2 


КА é 


The month and year in 
which permitted to 


appear for the 
Examination. 
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Do. 
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Do. 
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Do. 
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Till March, 1953 
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Till April, 1953 
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Till March, 1958 
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NYAYA-MANJARI 
XIV 
JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pa.D., Samkhyatirtha 


'THE DEFINITION OF ÍNFERENOE 


When perception which is prior to the presupposition of all 
other proofs has been defined, inference which occupies the next 
place in the hierarchy of proofs will be defined, as its turn logically 
comes round. 

Inference which is dependent on perception admits. of three 
kinds, viz., (1) Pürvavat, (2) Sesavat and i Samanyatodrsta (Nyàya- 
sütra I.5). 

The essential character of inference will be discussed a& the outset 
and then the sütra will be thoroughly explained. 

We know for certain at first that thesign possesses five charac- 
teristic features and that the relation of. invariable concomitance 
between the reason and the consequence belongs бо it. The passage 
from the definite knowledge of the sign thus characterized to the 
definite knowledge of the thing signed, which is not an object of - 
perception is called inferential knowledge. 

The determinate knowledge of the sign or the sign thus known 
together with the recollection of the relation of invariable concomitance | 
between the reason and the censequence belonging to it is called the 
means of inferential knowledge (inference as а: process is the 
proximate cause of the proof). The knowledge of the thing signed is its 
result. If the knowledge. of the thing signed is called a proof then 
the judgment that the thing signed is acceptable, or avoidable, etc. 
will be the resultant form of inference: It has been fairly decided 
that the proximate cause or an instrument of. true knowledge is 
called a proof. The term 'lihga' is full of significance since its 
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primary meaning is that a liùga is that by means of which an object, 
lying beyond the reach of perception, is grasped (liügyate made 
known). A sign possesses five characteristic features which are as 
follows : 

(1) The presence of the reason in the subject, (2) the presence 
of the reason in the probative example, (3) the absence of the reason 
from the counter-example, (4) the reasón^being an object of non- 
contradiction, and (5) the reason being not counterbalanced by another 
proof. А reason, possessed of these five characteristic features, is the 
proximate cause of the inference of consequence. | 

Paksa is the subject regarding which there із a desire to establish 
the point by inference that the conclusion belongs to it as an attribute. 
The conclusion is tentatively asserted of it as its attribute. The 
sentence that the reason is its property signifies that the reason is 
present in the subject. A similar case (sapaksa) is another subject 
' in which the conclusion is present. A counter-example (vipaksa) is 
such a subject to which the conclusion does not belong. The absence 


of the reason from such a case is essential. 'The reason is within the . . 


purview of non-contradiction if the presence of the conclusion in the 
subject is contradicted neither by perception nor by verbal testimony. 
A reason is not counterbalanced by another proof when another 
inference which spreads doubt about the presence of the conclusion 
in the subject does not arise. A reason which is possessed of these 
five characteristic features leads to the inference of a conclusion. 
The faulty or apparent reasons are those which are devoid of any 
one of these five charactertistie features. They will be elaborately ` 
discussed later on. A faulty reason is called the asiddha (unreal) 
‘when it does not ов to the subject. Any example of it is as 
follows :— l 

Sound is eternal because it is visible. A faulty reason is styled 
the opposite when it is an invariable concomitant with the enm 
of the conclusion. An example of it is as follows :— 

Sound is eternal because it is produced like the sky. A faulty 
réason is designated the indefinite when it does not exclusively belong 
бо the similar instances. An example of if is as.follows:—Sound is 
eternal because it is knowable (the reason is not absent from the 
contrary instances). A faulty reason is entitled the contradictory 
when the conclusion for the establishment of which it is adduced does 
not belong.to the subject. An example of it is as follows :— 

Light which is constituted by several particles of light as its 
parts is not hot because it is created by the union of its parts like a 
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jar. A faulty reason is called inconclusive when it jis not 
immune from being counterbalanced by anotber reason. An example 
of it is as follows :—Sound is non-eternal because eternality is known 
to be absent from it (sound) like 4 jar. This is counterbalanced by 
another proof. Sound is eternal because non-eternality is not found 
out to be present like tbe sky. If the five characteristic features 
assemble in the reason; =presence of the invariable concomitance in 
the reason is firmly‘éstablished. А criticism of the Nyaya theory that 
the five conditions of a correct reason are necessary for distinguishing 
it from a faulty one is as follows:—-The Buddhists subject the Nyàya 
theory to severe criticism. Very well, you have stated your point 
of view. But we have got something to speak against you. A true 
reason is invariably concomitant with its consequence if it possesses 
only the three conditions in lieu of the five conditions mentioned by 
you. If the reason is thus characterized then the possibility of 
reason of being associated with a consequence which is contradicted 
by a valid proof is ruled out since there is inherent incompa- 
tibility between association with the contradictory of consequence 
and invariable concomitance, the two attributes of a reason. The 
example of this type of faulty reason selected by you is absolutely 
unreasonable. : 
In ihe syllogism ‘‘ Fire is not hot because it isa product” the 
reason, a product, has the three conditions, over and above 
them it has another feature, viz., it is associated with the major 
term, ‘not hot’ which is contradicted by touch-perception. But if 
this reason is carefully examined then it is clear that it does not 
possess the three conditions of a correct reason. A correct reason 
must be present in the subject of inference. But, the above reason 
does not belong to it. In the subject of inference the presence 
of a major term is doubiful. It may or may not be present in the 
subject of inference. But its absence in the subject of inference 
should never be determined by another proof. If its absence is 
determined then the subject of inference ceases to be so. A reason’ 
which is present in a thing which is other than the subject of 
inference cannot claim to have its essential condition of being 
present in the subject of inference.. Moreover, the positive relation 
of invariable concomitance holding between this middle term 
and this major term has not been discovered. Had it been so, 
its discrepancy would have been detected then and there. A general- 
isation based upon the observation of positive instances refers to all 
cases. Thus the major premiss is ‘‘ Whatever is à product is not 
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hot." When we verify it we see that fire isa product but is hot. 
Thus how can the major premiss be arrived at? 

If it is contended that all the positive instances excepting fire 
‘(the subject of inference) have been observed and the above general- 
isation has been based upon them then our retort to it is that tbis 
induction ig not universal since the class of the subject of inference 
has been excluded but in case of true induction this class cannot but 
be included. This all-inclusive induction is called antar-vyapti. 

For this reason being not invariably concomitant with 
the conclusion in question, the conclusion drawn from the reason in 
question, looks like approaching an impotent person with a prayer 
for love. - А 

The negative instances should also be observed во that we may 
arrive at the correct estimate of induction. But the foundation of 
induction is the method of agreement. The method of difference 
supplements induction. As the verdict of the observation of the 
positive instances does not go in favour of the above induction so there 
is no possibility for the method of difference to work on it. 

Moreover, what you intend to infer is that fire is not-hot. But 
it is perceived that fire.is hot. Thus fire turns out to be a contrary 
instance. But fire being a product the reason is present in the 
contrary instance. Therefore, the above reason does not fulfill the 
condition of a correct reason. But, on the contrary, it becomes a 
faulty reason. Нерсе, the alleged condition of a correct reason that 
the reason is not invariably concomitant with such conclusion as is 
`сопітабісіей by another proof is logically untenable. How do we 
know that the alleged condition is a correct condition? The mere 
non-perception of contradiction does not lead to the conclusion that 
there is no contradiction here since persons who are not sages cannot 
completely know negation. If the condition of a correct reason, viz., 
 non-contradiction is not ascertained then the reason ceases to be а 
correct one, just as it ceases to be so if the conditions such as presence 
in the subject of inference etc. are not cognised. In fine, non-. 
contradiction should not be one of the conditions of a correct reason. 
This isthe sum and substance of the objections offered by the 
Buddhists. 

A retort to the above objections is as follows: ‘It has been 
stated that when the relation of invariable coneomitance holding 
between the two positive objects is known to be universal, we know 
for certain that the mark in question is not an invariable concomitant 
of the object marked since fire, the subject of inference, is perceived 
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as characterized by the property, which is contrary to the property 
intended to be established as belonging to it. But this 
statement is. not convincing. It is a truism that an induction is 
universal but is nota case of perfect induction. Thus in order to 
arrive at a generalisation we shall not consider all the individual case 
oné by one. If we do it, we shall have to face too insurmountable 
difficuities. First, we shall поб be able to generalise because we 
cannot take into consideration all the particular cases since they are 
infinite in number. Secondly, if induction is а mere summation of 
perceptions then deduction is superfluous since the conclusion is a 
known fact. Геї це Таке a concrete case to bring home the point in 
question. If all places which contain smoke and fire are perceived, 
it is generalised that where there is smoke there is fire. If it is 
inferred that the hill is fiery because it is smoky then this inference 
is truly superfluous since ıt simply repeats the story of the previous: 
perception. Тһе hill in question must have been perceived before as 
containing smoke and fire since the above generalisation is impossible 
without such perception. 

Thus, we arrive at an inductive truth referring to all particular 
eases in an abstract manner, e.g., where there is smoke etc. etc. But 
we do never refer to the particular cases such as a hill, a forest, a 
house etc. in order to arrive at a generalisation. 

This being the method of discovering the universal relation of 
concomitance it is not an idle pursuit like the moving of a love 
proposal before an impotent person. We find no justification in 
leaving aside this method of discovering the universal relation of 
invariable concomitance. 

When the relation of invariable concomitance is discovered in an 
abstract manner and its truth is reaffirmed by a reference to the 
subject of inference we call it as antar-vyapti (inwardly universal); 
When we infer that the bill is fiery we discover that the relation of 
concomitance holding between smoke and fire exists in all places 
such as a forest eic. outside the hill. In this stage though the 
relation in question is believed to be universal yet it is called as 
outwardly universal (bahir-vyapti). At а subsequent period of time 
when it will be inferred that the forest is fiery it virtually becomes 
antar-vyüpti. Let us now discuss the point in question. We arrive 
at an induction.that what is a product is not-hot in an abstract way 
but do not refer to fire, the subject of inference. Thus, the relation 
of concomitance holding between the above two terms is established. 
Now, in the syllogism, ‘ The body of luminous substance (a whole) 
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is not-hot because it is a product” the atoms which constitute the 
body of luminous substance illustrate the contrary example which the 
reason does not belong to. If it is denied tliat the moon, the stars etc. 
' are constituted by atoms the above syllogism contains no contrary 
example. If there is no contrary example then it is impossible that 
reason belongs to it. But it is not necessary that the reason should 
belong to а contrary example as it belongs to а similar example so 
that a contrary one should be carefully found out. Now, if it is held. 
that fire itself, the subject of inference, constitutes the contrary 
example then we emphatically assert that the subject of inference can 
never be cited as a contrary example. 

Now, the Buddhists contend that a thing does not really possess 
the two mutually contrary characteristic features. If the subject of 
inference possesses the major term as its attribute then it really 
becomes a similar example. If it does not possess it then how can 
it manage not to be a contrary example. It cannot also be held 
either that the subject of inference alternately becomes a similar 
example and a contrary one or that it is neither a similar example 
nor a contrary one. The import of this contention is that a neutral 
subject of inference is an absurdity. But such a contention is not 
tenable since it strikes at the very root of inference and does away 
with it. It is a truism that a thing is not endowed with the two 
contrary characters. But it is in the nature of inference that 
an object should be exclusively selected as the subject of inference. 
If we do not do so then it will not be possible to find out either 
a similar example ог a contrary one since they are dependent upon 
the subject of inference for their very existence being correlative 
objects. If the character of a contrary example is attributed to the 
real subject of inference and the syllogistic process is vitiated thereby 
then the sound process of inferring fire might also be invalidated by 
such а contrivance. | 

Now, the Buddhists may contend that in case of sound inference 
the subject of inference viz., а hillis not definitely known as contain- 
ing the negation of the major term whereas in the above case the 
subject of inference viz., a body of luminous substance is definitely 
known as containing the negation of the major term viz., not-hotness 
(coldness). If this is their contention then is the hill in question 
definitely known as containing fire before the: actual inference takes 
place? If they answer in the affirmative then why is fire inferred 
аф all? 

Now, the Buddhists contend that there is neither the positive 
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judgment that the hill is fiery nor there is the negative’ judgment 
that the hill is not fiery but there is the disjunctive judgment 
that the hill is either fiery or not-fiery. Hence, the hill 
which is the subject of the above disjunctive judgment is a case of” 
doubtful contrary example. The Buddhists may hold that a reason 
which belongs io a doubtful contrary example should be a fauliy one 
like one belonging to a contrary example. Ifareason which belongs 
to a doubtful contrary example becomes a faulty one like a faulty 
reason belonging to a conirary example then the very possibility of 
inference is threatened. Hence, we should not invalidate a syllo- 
gistic process by making а reference to the subject of inference as 
a case of contrary example. But the reason is faulty because it is 
not invariably concomitant with the major term in question (1.е., 
the relation of invariable concomitance does not hold between the 
state of being product ам the state of being not-hot [coldj). But 
itis a truism what has been again pointed out by you that the 
reason does not belong to such a subject of inference as is not 
contradicted. But we also take a note of this criticism and hold that 
the predicate of the above subject of inference’ is contradicted by 
"perception. We also point out in this connection that the reign of 
contradiction does not only extend over the subject of inference but 
also over a reason. | 


There is no such subject of inference ав is absolutely independent 
of a reason since it is a reason by means of which some predicate is 
asserted of it (the subject of inference). (In other words, we establish 
the conclusion that a hill is fiery because it is smoky.- We prove that 
a hill, the subject of inference, contains fire because it has.smoke 
(the reason)). | 


But when we try to establish something as belonging to the 
subject of inference as its attribute and directly perceive that another 
attribute which is contrarily or contradictorily opposed to the above 
attribute belongs to it the reason which belongs to the subject of 
inference is contradicted, i.e., is connected with the negation of the 
attribute to be inferred (i.e., the major term) since perception contra- 
dicts the relation of the major term with the minor term. 


Thus, it should be admitted that one of the essential conditions of 
being a true reason is that it should be invariably concomitant with 
such a thing to be inferred (7.e., a major term) as is not contradicted 
in any locus of their compresence. "But the reason belongs to the 
subject of inference viz., fire. Thus the condition of being a faulty 
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reason, viz., its non-presence in the subject of inference, does not 
invalidate it. | | 

If you hold that the non-contradictoriness of a reason is not. 
possible to ascertain then, oh great logician, how do you ascertain the 
contradictory character of the subject of inference? st, ig 

If you make sincere attempts to find out contradiction but fail to 
do so then you should admit that there is no contradiction. But if you 
deny the truth of this maxim then all your | practical transactions will 
-be impeded by inaginary- doubts. 

The Buddhists hold that the sound reason has only three charac- 
teristic features." But а reason, thus characterized, may fall a victim 
to another defect of being contradicted, viz., it may be imagined to 
be concomitant with a major term, the presence of which in the locus 
of a reason is contradicted by some other proof. Therefore, поп-соп- 
tradictoriness should be distinctly included in the list of the conditions’ 
which are essential for a sound reason. The Buddhists hold that 
contradictoriness and invarible concomitance are mutually incompa- 
tible with regard to a reason which is marked by the three charac. 
teristic features mentioned by them (the Buddhists). This incom- 
patibility is not universal. In some cases it holds good. In other 
cases, an exception to it is noticed. In other words. contradictoriness 


and invarible concomitance are compresent in són,» reasons, marked `` 


by the above three characteristic features. But invariable concomi- 
tance which belongs to a reason, marked by the five characteristic 
features reaches the ideal state of perfection since such a reason 
excludes contradictoriness. In this case, the hypothesis of in- 
compatibility between invariable concomitance and contradictoriness 
is truly sound. In case of a reason, marked only by the three charac- 
teristic features, the hypothesis of incompatibility is not logically 
tenable. Thus, it has been stated that the hypothesis is partially 
tenable and partially untenable. Enough of this discussion. 

The Buddhists have said that the recollection of niyama (a rule) 
is one of the conditions of inference. What is this niyama? It is 
the real relation of invariable concomitance holding between the 
middle term (the reason) and the major term (the consequence). Ті 
is also called an indissoluble connexion between objects or ideas. It 
is also designated as their constant compresence. The Buddhists 
hold that the laws of identity and causality constitute the ground of 
indissoluble connexion between ideas or objects. The Naiyayikas 
demand а further explanation on this point. They say that the 
Buddhists should not stop with this sort of incomplete answer but 
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_ ав logicians should find out the real ground of invariable concomitance. 
The Buddhists (the Bhiksus) have discovered that the relation of 
invariably concomitance is based upon the laws of identity and 
causality. A positive object is identical with. some object. How 
.can it be different from that? А diméapa (an individual belonging 
to a species of tree) is a tree. So a бігабара constitutes a reason 
for the consequence that it is а tree. This reason is based upon 
identity. This isa tree because thisisa éiméapà. (This judgment 
is analytic). Thus the indissoluble connexion between these two 
ideas is based upon the law of identity (this law is really apriori 
in character as it is not imposed by reality, but by the action of 
our thought~—a creation of our imaginative mind). What is an effect 
is absolutely dependent upon its cause for its very existence but, is 
never independent of it. When an effect is cognised it leads to the 
inferential knowledge of its cause. It may be illustrated thus :—Here is 
fire because here is smoke. Smoke being an effect of fire smoke—the 
effect isa reason. The indissoluble connexion subsisting between 
smoke and fire is based upon the law of causality. (The judgment 
based upon the law of causality is empiric). The Buddhists hold that 
‚ the Naiyàyikas exhibit an attitude of escapism when they state the mere 
rule of invariable«.concomitanee but not the ground of two-fold indis- 
soluble connexiéir. | 

A refutation of the Buddhist hypothesis. А reply to the above 
objections is given thus:—We prefer the crude idea of the rule of 
invariable concomitance offered by the persons of obtuse intellect—the 
idea which has been compared to the walking on foot to the laws of 
identity and causality-—-the grounds of the knowledge of invariable con- 
comitance as devised by the men of sharp intellect. If the law of 
identity is the ground of invariable concomitance, the middle term 
becomes identical with the major term. In that case it is impossible 
to establish that the middle term is a mark of the major term since if 
the middle term is not cognised, the-major term is not known to us. 
(If we do not see smoke in a hill, we cannot know that fire exists in 
that hill.. The conclusion follows from the premisses). (In an analytic 
judgment are the two terms simultaneously apprehended or not. If 
the mark ?.e., the middle term is apprehended then do we apprehend 
the thing marked (9.е., the major term) along with it or not? If the 
thing marked and the mark are not simultaneously apprehended then 
how is it that the mark is identical with the thing marked? If they 
are simultaneously present to our consciousness then the thing marked 
is perceived like the mark. In that case is it not useless to infer the 
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thing marked? Now, the Buddhists may contend that inference has its 
justification since itis necessary for sublating а contrary character 
which may be ascribed to the thing marked. Such a defence is not 
tenable since when an object is truly determined there is no scope of 
‚ ascribing an opposite character to it: Let us take a concrete case. 
lf we see the head, hands etc.—the distinct limbs of an organic whole 
then we cannot conjecture that-the yonder object is a post. In the 
above example the limbs the. head, hands etc. being distinct from 
the man Who has. them, we may possibly attribute the essential | 
character" of а post: to a man since the , above limbs are not 
identical with. the whole, ' ‘the man. We may assume that as 
we do noi’ see the whole but: thé different properties of it so we 
may ascribe some. , contrary ‘attribute to it. But in the Buddhist ` 
example of svabhava-anumana the giméapa. tree is identical with a tree. 
Hence, when. we determine а áiméapà tree as а Simáapà tree we cannot 
attribute an attribute which is contrary to the essence of a tree upon 
it. Moreover, in the above case we determine.a siméapa tree as a tree. 
We have definite knowledge of its generic character. But we have 
not ав yet identified its species. If we atal commit a mistake we 
may take one particular species for another i.e. we may mistake a 
товара species fora non-siméapa species. But if we have definite 
knowledge of the specific character of an individual then we cannot 
‘commit a blunder as to its generic character t.e., if we definitely know, 
an individual as belonging to the species of @щбара then we cannot 
take it for non-tree. 

If the species of ќішќарӣ. is perceived by: a percipient then is it. 
not borne out by our common experience that the genus does- not 
remain transcendental to his sense-organs? і 

Moreover, if the reason is indentical with the consequence then as ' 
itis inferred that it isa tree because it is a Siméapà so 16 should be 
inferred that it isa simséap& because it is a tree since the judgment ‘а 
siméapa is a tree” is analytical. Similarly, as the conclusion that 16 is 
non:eternal follows from the premiss that it is an immediate successor 
of effort should follow- from the premiss that it is non-eternal. If the. 
identity of reason wiih consequence is accepted in the latter case the 
difference holding between productivity or successiveness to an effort. 
and non-eternality should die out. This difference is based upon 
sound logie. When we infer that this ів non-eternal because this is a 
product, isa similar example which testifies to the truth of the induction 
concerned available? But if we infer that this is. à product because 
it is non-eternal, a contrary example which invalidates the underlying’ 
induction is available. 


i 
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Now the Buddhists may contend that there ів а great gulf fixed 
between a full fledged relation and invariable concomitance. A relation 
belongs to both the terms, $.е., the relata. On the other hand, 
the relation of invariable concomitance implies the dependence 
of one term upon another. The essence of a “ќар? is an invariable 
concomitant of the essence of a tree but the latter is not an 
invariable concomitant of the former. Similarly, successiveness 
to an effort is an invariable concomitant of  non-eternality 
but not the vice-versa. A similaf case may. be cited:- Smoke 
ів ће invariable concomitant of fire but not,the vice-versa. The 
Naiyüyikas point out in this connection that they completely endorse 
the view of the Buddhists but the latter*should take note of -the signi- 

- ficance of their hypothesis. It amounts? to mere concomitance based 
upon the empirical] law but not to invariable concomitance based upon 
the law of identity. In case of identity a gimśapā is never perceived 
ав а non-siméapé. Now, if а tree is identical with a éiméapà then 
whenever a tree is seen it should be seen as a siméapa. But when we 
see а catechu tree we see a tree but not а simsipa. When we see ligh- 
tning we know it to be short-lived, i.e., non-eternal but do not know that 
its non-eternality closely succeeds an effort. How does the relation of 
identity hold between the above two pairs? 

Several examples may be cited to demonstrate that the reason is 

` absent but the consequence is seen to be present. If the one exists 

without the other, but they are held to be identical then such а state- 

ment is deceitful. | і 

Now, the Buddhists may contend that though a flash of ligh-. 

tning is non-eternal and a jaris non-eternal yet the non-eternality 

of the latter is different from that of the former since the non-eternali- 
ty of the latter only follows an effect in an immediate succession. 

Such а contention Jeads to another conclusion that a property, be- 

. longing to an individual substratum, is exclusively private. Thus, 

there ів no common property which is shared by all. Hence the’ 
relation of invariable concomitance which is asserted to be shared 
by many individuals cannot be possible. Therefore, the possibility 
of inferential knowledge which is based upon the knowledge of the 
relation-of invariable concomitance should be ruled out. But fire, 
being the cause of smoke, it is reasonable to hold that smoke is the 
invariable concomitant of fire but no vice-versa since smoke is 
different from fire. On the other hand, where the reason is identical ` 
with the consequence any опе, is the invariable concomitant of the’ 
other. The relation of mutual invariable concomitance does not bold 
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between non-eternality and productivity. Hence in the above case, 
the identity of the reason with the consequence cannot be maintained. 


Hither the Buddhists should discard the relation of invariable 
concomitance based. upon the law of identity or they should justify 
the following conclusions. Tt is а giméapi because it is a tree and 
it is the immediate successor of an effort because it is non-eternal. 
Identity and non-identity excludé a middle term. A new point 
should be added'to the above points of criticism. In order to illus- 
trate an inference based upon identity the Buddhists cite the follow- 
ing example, viz., sound is non-eternal because it is productive. Is it 
really an analytical judgment? Let us analyse the concepts ‘‘non- 
eternality" and ‘‘productivity’’ and see whether they are identical. 
The meaning of the term ‘non-eternality’ is ‘meeting destruction’. 
The meaning of the term ‘productivity’ is ‘having a new beginning’. 
‘An object. which comes into existence meets its destruction. The 
appearance of an object-is not asserted to be its destruction. There- 
fore, how is it that the reason. is identical with its consequence. 


The Buddhists contend that if the term ‘non-eternal’ signifies 
‚ ‘destructible’ then the conclusion should assume the form that sound 
is destructible but not non-eternal. Such a conclusion is surely false 
since it is difficult for us to comprehend the conclusion that sound 
is destructible as we do in case of the conclusion that the hill is fiery. , 


Destruction is negation. It cannot be a property belonging to 
a substratum since when we cognise destruction its substratum, 
ie., the object destroyed, is never present to our consciousness. ` 


Moreover, if ‘the word ‘anityatvam’ (non-eternality) is gram- 
matically analysed, we see that the nominal suffix ‘tva’ has been 
attached to the word ‘anitya’. The suffix: ‘tva’ ‘signifies an. abstract 
quality which is, of course, positive.’ Thus the boiled-down meaning. 
.of the word ‘anityatva’ is positive essence of the  non-eternal. 
Now, if the word. ‘non-eternal’ has a negative meaning then how 
is it that it has а positive essence; because a positive essence is in- 
compatible with the negative real. Thus, the word ‘anityatva’ ‘denotes . 
real existence marked by the two terminations. (ends). The word 
‘krtakatva’ (productivity) denotes existence which belongs to a. real 
object, being brought about by its cause. . Thus, the reason is existence . 
and the consequence is existence. Hence itis an instance of infer-- 
ence based upon the law of identity. mM 
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THE REFUTATION OF THE EXAMPLE OF AN INFERENCE BASED 
UPON THE LAW OF IDENTITY. 


The contention of the Buddhists is not tenable since the reason 
and the consequence are not presented to conscioueriess in the form 
as described by them. If the Buddhists stick io their contention 
then the syllogistic form should be like this a round is existent because 
it has existence. But this form is conspicuous by its absence. On 
the other hand, the current syllogistic form is that sound is nón-eternal 
because it is a product. The object to be inferred is such existence 
ав is marked by its iwo.terininations. The reason is also existence 
which inheres in a real object which is brought about by its cause. 
But this thesis is not tenable. Destruction which is one of the two 
ends by means of which existence is marked is absent at tuat time 
and hence faits to describe existence accurately. 


Now, the Buddhists may hold that destruction one of the bound- 
ary lines of existence, though actually absent, is supplied by our 
imagination. If this is their answer’then the Naiyàyikas will also 
hold that destruction, though actually absent may quality sound, being 
supplied by our imagination. 


Ав а present predicate is asserted of a subject во a future 
predicate may be asserted of a subject in the same manner. 


Thus, the judgment ‘‘sound is destructible’ ів possible since 
the problem of the relation of an absent predicate to its subject is 
solved. Hence, there is no point in subscribing to the conjecture 
that existence is to beinferred. The Buddhists have taken exception 
to the attachment of a suffix which denotes an abstract quality to- 
a negative term. But they have done it quite unwisely. Those 
suffixes denote the essence of the meaning of the words which they 
are attached to (i.e. their essential property). They are attached 
to words which denote positive reals because these reals possess the 
uncommon property. Similarly, it is a fact that the suffix ‘tva’ is- 
_attached to the word 'abhüva' which denotes a negative real. In 
other. words, a negative real has also some unique property. Hence, 
the word ‘anityatva’ denotes the possession of destruction which 
bas merely ideal existence. ‘The word "krtakatva' denotes ‘having 
origin’ but not .existence (unconditional), But the Buddhists may 
contend that it should denote such existence as belongs to an object 
which has been brought about by its cause. In that case, the 
Naiyàyikas point out to them that it will be better if it simply denotes 
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the character of being a product belonging to the said object. No 
better purpose will be served if a different track is followed. 

(The Buddhists try to bring home their thesis, that there is in- 

variable concomitance based upon the law of identity). They argue 
that if the appearance and the destruction of an object are the two 
distinct properties of an object, the subject of inference and the ex- 
ample cannot have the same reason and a general proposition cannot 
be formulated. The peculiar property which belongs to a jar does 
not belong to sound and what belongs to sound does not belong to a 
jar (tbe same reason should belong to the subject of inference and 
to the example). If it is held that there is only one property which 
is commonly shared by all the positive objects, when an object 
comes into being all the objects of the universe should come into 
being and when an object meets its. destruction all the objects of 
this world should cease to be. The Buddhists arrive at the conclusion 
that existence is a better substitute for appearance and destruction 
and it should be resorted to as reason and consequence. The Buddhist : 
thesis is not sound. Because though the different subjects have 
distinct properties yet they are presented to our consciousness as 
the same. 
_ The reason behind our point of view is that the destruction of a 
* “jar is not the jar itself. If it were identical with the jar itself then 
an inference in the above case that sound is non-eternal because it 
is creatéd like a jar would have been impossible because the same 
reason does not belong to the subject of inference and to the example, 
the reason being different in each case as it is not other than its 
substratum. | 

Moreover, a single common property, viz., destruction, does not 
belong to all objects of the universe. Therefore, the Nyàya thesis is 
not open to the objection that when an object is destroyed all objects 
should meet destruction. 

Thus, though the attributes of the different objects are distinct 
yet they are apprehended by us as the same attribute. The net result 
of this apprehension is that there is no hindrance to our inference 
since there is perfect harmony between the reason belonging to the 
subject and that belonging to the example. 

Though the attributes are distinct yet they are minii to our 
consciousness to be the same. Hence, there is no difficulty in 
the formulation of a general assertion of the concomitance which 
exists between reason and consequence. One does not require the - 
presence of а public property, shared іп common by many but only 
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similarity, in order (o formulate a general proposition. That is why 
the author of the Nyàya-sütra does nob make mention of the common 
attribute but only of the similarity of attributes. ‘The reason proves 
what is to be established through its similarity with the example.’ 
The proposition which contains the reason is called ‘hetu’. The 
example has the characteristics of the subject because of its 
similarity with it. The proposition which refers to an example is 
called *udáharana'. 

Therefore, the syllogism’ which contains origin and destruc- 
tion as its middle and major terms does not illustrate an inference 
based upon the law.of identity since the middle term is distinct from 
the major term. Thus refutation of the Buddhist thesis is thoroughly 
established. Similarly, an effect cannot be the reason by means of 
which an inference is made. Does the relation of cause and effect 
take place between the two momentary objects or between the two 
series of momentary objects ? When the doctrine of the universal 
flux will be refuted we shall point out that the relation of cause and 
effect does not take place between the two instantaneous objects. 
If such a relation at all takes place between them, it is very difficult - 
to comprehend because of the subtle character of them. The two | 


series of smoke and fire have merely imaginary existence and hence · : 


the causal relation does not subsist between them. The Buddhists - 
hold that the reality of an object consists in its practical efficiency. 
If inference is from smoke, the effect to fire, the cause, smoke; having 
the characteristic features such as bad odour, dark colour, ascending 
the sky, etc. should constitute the reason. Concrete smoke with all 
its attributes is the effect of fire. Some of its attributes cannot be 
taken away by means of abstraction. It cannot be held that smoke 
with these limited characteristic features is the effect of fire and 
smoke with some other characteristic features is not the. effect of fire. 
Smoke with all its attributes is the effect of fire as it is evident from 
the joint method of agreement and difference: Now, if it is 
established that smoke with all its attributes is the effect of fire 
then the Buddhists may revise their thesis and hold that smoke, 
which is not specified by its peculiar attributes but is marked only 
by its class-character and is concomitant with fire, leads to an 
inference of fire. If this be the case, the Buddhists vainly make 
mention of the reason as an effect but should only speak about its 
concomitance. The relation of concomitance is the means of 
inference. | t 

Now, the Buddhists contend that the Naiy&yikas have also 
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admitted the actuality of inference from effect to cause. The type 
of inference styled sesavat illustrates the above point of view. 
` Kanada has given a list of real relations as а basis for inference. 
He holds that inference is either from effect to cause, or from cause 
to effect, or from one term conjoined to the other correlative term, 
or from the one term inherent to the other correlative term, or from 
the negative term to its positive correlative term. The Buddbists 
establish their point that inference is from effect to cause as they get 
the support of Kanada. : 

The Naiyàyikas meet the Buddhist argument and point out that 
it is not the intention of Kanada to enumerate all the real relations 
which constitute a basis for inference but mentions them by way of 
illustration to prove his point that the invariable concomitance 
between the ground and the consequence constitutes the sound basis 
for inference. We infer fire from smoke and rain-fal from the 
swelling of the river-current not because of their causal connexion 
but because of their invariable concomitance. This: is the final 
conclusion of the Nyaya school. 

Now, a question arises, " How is it that the relation of concomi- - 
tance subsists between the pair of the two opposite terms, viz., а 
positive term and its correlative negative term?’’ A positive term and 
a negative one are related to each other ‘аз ground and consequence, 
If we find the presence of one of them, we infer the absence of the 
other. Thus the relation of invariable concomitance subsists between 
them, i.e., the pair of the two opposite terms. Kanada does not 
exhaustively enumerate all the relations but merely illustrates some 
of them in his Vaisesika-sütra. 

There are in this world various other reasons which constitute 
the real ground for inference. Let us illustrate our point, citing 
a few examples. Noticing the setting of the sun, the rise of stars 
is inferred. : 

Seeing the full-moon in the sky the swelling of tHe sea is inferred. 
Noticing the rise of the star called Agastya some infer that the bizds 
are resting upon the dry sea-shore, forming a long line. | 

When the ants proceed in a long line and carry ой their eggs in 
their mouth the travellers anticipating imminent rain-fall by inference 
make haste to repair their thatched cottages. 

Thus we see that there are various reasons which constitute the 
sound basis for inference but invariable concomitance is not based upon 
the laws of identity and causality. 

The popular view of invariable concomitance, based upon the 
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laws of identity and causality, has been neglécted by the philosophers 
of extensive knowledge. The Buddhists prompted by sheer puerile 
obstinacy, are eager to lend their support to it. 

It ів а logical blunder to hold that the reason is either an' identical 
term or an effect. In the Buddhist logic the middle term and the 
major term denote the two concepts. The concepts -are negative in 
character as they embody exclusion. Thus, the ground and the 
consequence remain confined in the imaginary world of concepts, $.е., 
negation. , But the invariable relation of concomitance subsists 
between the particulars which are objectively real. And it is held 
to be an object of conceptual knowledge to the Buddhists. How does 
1$ conform to the Buddhist Logic ? We have elaborately discussed this 
point in the first chapter. There is nc special occasion for dilating 
on this point. In fine, the major premise which conditions the 
conclusion refers to the relation of concomitance subsisting between 
the middle term and the major term. It does not point to the 
invariable connection based upon the laws of identity and causality 
as the disciples of Buddha bave conjectured. 

The Buddhists put this question to the Naiyayikas: "Оп the 
dictation -of which proof do they (the Naiyayikas) hold that the 
indissoluble connection of the Buddhist school amounts to the 
invariable concomitance of the Nyàya-school." The Naiyüyikas also 
put the same question to the Buddhists: " Оп the dictation of which 
proof do they (the Buddhists) know. that the laws of identity and 
causality are the source of indissoluble connection ?’’ (Of course, 
the answer of both the schools wil] be the same, viz., observation). 
Nothing can be gained by this unfruitful ramble. 

Thus we have explained invariable concomitance. Let us now 
see what is suggested by recollection, contained ‘in the phrase 
‘the recollection of invariable concomitance’. Our contention’ is as 
follows : ; 

Generalisation always preceeds the deductive conclusion, i.e., 
inference. It is nothing but the discovery of the universal relation 
holding: between the middle term and the major term. But а man 
living in an isle abounding іп coco-palms (nàrikeladvipa) cannot infer 
fire from smoke. When he infers fire he does not observe the 
relation of invariable concomitance. But when he observes the relation 
of invariable concomitance he does not infer. 

Hence, he has observed before the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance holding between the middle term and the major term, When 
he tries to deduce the conclusion he presupposes the major premise 
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as its antecedent condition, But it flashes in his mind as a judgment 
of memory. If this matter is carefully scrutinised by us then it is 
clear that the major premise which proceeds @ deduction is a judgment 
: of memory. 

The true knowledge of the object to be established does not 
arise in our mind even if we see the middle term as an invariable 
' concomitant of the major term but we do not. recollect the major 
premise. (107) . 

When we infer something which bas been repeatedly inferred 
we dó not remember that we recollect the major premise as the 
condition of inference. Though it does not belong to our conscious 
plane, we must assume that it subconsciously precedes our 
conclusion. | 

Some logicians hold that the recollection of the major premise, t.e., 
the invariable concomitance holding between the middie term and 
the major term which is recalled in our mind by the present condition, 
f.e., the perception of the reason is the cause of inference. In some 
cases, the perception of the reason as belonging to the subject of 
inference takes place. There are some other cases where this percep- 
tion does not take place. We shall also discuss about the inference of- 
supersensuous objects such as God, the principle of merit and demerit, 
sense-organs, etc. later on. Thus, when the invariable concomitance 
holding between the middle term and the major term is remembered 
in а manner described above, the knowledge of the object to be 
established by means of the true reason is called an inference. This is 
the final conclusion of the Nyaya-school. 
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SHIFTED MEANING OF SOME PERSO. . 
ARABIC WORDS ІМ BENGALI_II* 


1 


Pror. H. C. Paur, M.A. (TRIPLE) 


Gudārā in Bengali is ferry, whose Persian equivalent may be 
taken as guZar (or gudzar), gudzara or gudzar-güh. These Persian 
equivalents have their. general meaning of ‘ passage’, derived from 
the infinitive gudzardan (to pass), besides its restricted sense of ferry; ` 
but in Bengali this gudára is never used in any other sense except in 
its restricted sense. . 

The meaning of ‘ gulzir’ in Bengali is made a transferred epithet 
having the sense of attractive, joyful, splendid or magnificent; but 
in Persian it isa noun having the sense of a place full of flowers. 
In its shifted meaning also it is used sometime in Persian, but very, 
often in Urdu, from which probably Bengali has borrowed the word. . 

. Gut, gotà or goptà in Bengali.is restricted to the sense of diving 
by kites, but its original meaning was diving (generally in water)— 
the word being Arabic ghuta. The word 'gutà' is colloquially used 
in East Bengal for striking, asin cairer gutà (or striking by a long 
bamboo stick by which a boat is run). This ‘0068’ with the sense 
‘of striking is probably also connected with the Arabic word. 

Giyinda in Persian is a speaker—a form of ismi-fa’il (а noun of 
a doer) by adding nda with the amar (or imperative) of the infinitive 
guftan (to speak), But in Bengali goyendà is restricted to the sense 
of a secret speaker—a member of the Intelligence Branch Depart- 
ment. | 
Hadis in Bengali is information, taken from Arabic Hadis—that 
which is said, or traditional sayings of the Prophet Muhammad, in 
which sense also Bengali uses-the word, but there it is pronounced 
as Hadis. | ae | 

Harkar& in Bengali is a peon, specially a mail-peon, restricted to 
the sense of message-bearer ог letter-bearer. The word comes from 
Persian Har-k&ra, meaning, (а thing) for all work, $.е., а kettle, or 
(а man) for all work, $.е., a courier. 

Háràmj&dà in Bengali is only a sort of evil name, but originally 
its sense is of worse type, the word being Perso-Arabic haram-zada, 
meaning base-born. l | і | 


* Appeared last in August, 1952 issue of The Calcutta Review..- 
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Hindu in Bengali is а member of Hinduism, a religion. But 
originally it was the Avestic or old Persian Hind (or Sanskrit Sindhu), 
& person living in the region of the Indus Valley: gradually the 
people of the whole of India came to be known as Hindu. In the 
Muslim period to distinguish a muslim from the people of the Vedantic 
religion, the term Hindu turned to be a misnomer, and it designated 
the sense ofa man of Vedic religion, instead of a member of the ` 
. nationality of India. 

Ца in Bengali is used for account brought forward. It is 
originated from Arabic aiza(n) or 128, meaning ditto or the same, 
Though in Bengali the word is used almost in the same sense, as if 
has its original meaning, yet here the use is -totally restricted to 
books of account. 

Iye in Bengali we use to mean’ that word which has been 
forgotten. The original Arabic word is y’ani, meaning, that is. The 
word may also be taken to come from Persian iy&, meaning, or. In 

‚ Bengali though the word is taken in its peculiar way, yet it Dan really. 
the original sense ‘of, that is. 

Jalsa in Perso-Arabic is any ‘sitting, but in Bengali jalsà is a 
sort of special sitting where master artists are assembled to parti- 
cipate in a musical soiree.  Ejlàs in Bengali from the same root is а 
court of justice; but in Arabic ів а noun ijlas from the causative 
ijlasa of the root jalsa (to sit). Again, jalus or jaulash in Bengali is 
splendour or brightness from the same root. In Arabic jaliis means : 
an act of sitting, which is usually used in Royal ascendance—thereby 
shifting the meaning in Bengali. 

Jinig in Bengali is a thing, but in Arabic jins means not a thing, 
but a species of a thing or a person; Accordingly, to specify the 
different genders Islamic people use jinsi-muzakkar, jinsi-miannas or 
jinsi-ghair rah (masculine, feminine or neuter genders). 

* Julfi in Bengali is hair grown by the sides of both the ears 
(specially ofa man). But in Persian zulf ів ringlet or locks of hair 
(specially of a lady). 
<” "In the word jer; or phrases like jer tana or jer mitána we find 
that* Bengali has ultimately taken the sense which it has in its original 
Persian word лёг. In Persian it isa vowel point (or harkat) placed 
below ; thereby it also has signification of that which follows, which. 
meaning ‘has ‘been borrowed in Bengali jer, meaning the ultimate 
result. Again, in Persian лёг is а sign of izàfat (adding or the 
relationship of the Possessive Case), which sense has been taken in 
the phrases like jer tana or jer mitänas 
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Jer& in Bengali is cross-examination, but originally this Arabic 
Zar' had the meaning of solicitation. In fact, in cross-examination 
the original idea was solicitation from which sense the pleader is also 
called solicitor. | 

Кара] or Kabac originated from Arabic qabz (or seizing) means 
an amulet in Bengali. In Arabic the word has the idea of action, 
whereas in Bengali it is the result of an action (borne through charm). © 
From the same‘ root we also get Bengali words like (darjàr) kabjà 
(or that by which the door is seized)—the Arabic qabza; ог (hater) 
kabji or the wrist (of the hand)—in reality, the Persian qabzi is only 
a diminutive form ої qabza (grasp or clutch, f.e. that which binds 
together the fist with the arm). 

Kafer in Bengali is generally taken as one who belongs to another 
religion, or one who does not recognize that person’s religion by whom 
he is called а К&ег. But really the Arabic Кабг is originated from 
kufr (unbelief) or kafara (to be infidel) to God. If this be the case, 
one who is поб а true believer in God or irreligious should be called 
a Каѓег, not one who belongs to another religion. For, in fact, 
religions are only so many paths to realize God. 

Khair-khwàüh originally had the good sense, meaning а well- 
wisher, by adding thezamar from khwàstan (to wish) with the noun 
khair (well); but in Bengali khayer-khà or khayer-khan is a flatterer : 
khán in the latter word, being influenced by the Turki word khàn 
(a title of a lord or a prince). 

khasi in Arabic is any castrated animal, but in Bengali by khàsi 
we mean only the he-goats that are castrated: a bull which -is 
castrated is never called khasi in Bengali. 

Kham in Bengali isa cover ofa letter, or any envelope. It is 
originated from Persian kham (bent, coil or a noose). 

Khamoka in Bengali means in vain, or suddenly—here it is an 
adverb. But originally it is a Persian ismi-fà'il (ог a noun. of the 
subject) by adding khw&h—an amar- from khwüstan (to wish) with 
khàm (unripe), that is hoping vainly or a vain desirer. It is interesting 
io note that the original meaning of a noun with a nominative sense 
has left in Bengali only its qualifying sense. ` 

The use of khämākā in Bengali is more interesting. It also 
generally means in vain or suddenly. The word. was originally 
khwani-khwah (ог а dish to one's desire); and if we look to its use 
we shall find that, properly speaking, it was formerly generally used 
only in cases where request was made in regard to a dinner. As we 
say, khánekà ei kaita sanded kheye phelun (or eat up these few pieces 
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of sweetmeats that are a dish to your desire). Now, without caring 
to the original sense, it is often used as khanākā àmake birokta kare 
làbh nai (there is no gain in vexing me vainly). Ав the original 
sense was not known to the speakers who used such а phrase of a 
foreign stock, the meaning has been so much shifted. 

Khub in Bengali means very, much. Its original Persian word 
is khüb, meaning nice, good. By using the phrase khub bhàla (very 
good), the Bengali adjective has only been stressed with another 
foreign word of same meaning, but afterwards the sense of the 
foreign word was forgotten, and it came to be used indiscriminately, 
as, khub cālāk (or very clever), or khub khārāp (or very bad). 

Kbamira ог khambira timak in Bengali is а kind of sweet-scented 
tobacco. This khamiri is taken from Arabic Khamir (leaven or 
dough). In Bengali the original sense has been restricted only in the 
case ої tobacco—khamira means that which is leavened or kneaded . 
(with sweet-scented spices). 

In Bengali khàipà or khapiyé jaoyà means to be shortened. It 
comes from Persian Khafa (strangling or suffocation)—the idea being 
restricted in Bengali only in case of a piece of cloth which is strangled. 

Khassara in Arabic is that which causes damage from the root 
kbasara (to lose), but in the Bengali khasra the meaning is shifted to 
ihe sense of that writing which has been perfected through many 
damages or cancellation of words. 

Khat and kbata of Bengali are both aided from the Árabic 
root khata (to write). But in Bengali they are used differently : khat is 
restricted only to documentary writing, whereas khàtà is a book where 
any writing is made. The meaniugin the latter ів more connected with 
the original, but its pronunciation is Bengalicised. In the word khat, 
though the pronunciation is near to the original, yet its meaning is 
restricted. 

Khàskel in Bengali j is a sort of class-title, vichably given at the 
Moghal period. The word is originated from Perso-Arabic Khàs-khail 
(or special band of horsemen). 

| Khojà in Bengali ів а eunuch. But іп Persisn or Arabic 16 meant 
a gentleman. Really in the Islamic vocabulary the phrase was 
Khwaja вата or the (male) member of the (female) chamber, or the 
castrated man in charge of the female: apartment. Afterwards the 
later portion of the phrase dropped down, khwaja or khojà began to Бе. 
used as eunuch in Bengali. 

Lic in Persian is squint-eyed, but in Bengali by ав: we 
mean 8 rascal. ' 
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Mihi in Bengali means fine, as.in mihi dhuti (fine cloth), but in 
Persian mihin is greater, elder or superior. From this sense of superi- 
oriiy or superior quality the shifted meaning in Bengali is taken up. 

Muslim or musalmàn in Bengali is for а class professing some 
. religion (i.e. Islàm). But its original meaning is one who has sacri- 
ficed himself (to God), derived from the root salama (to surrender) and 
islama (to profegs the religion of Islam or surrendering) aad musal- 
man (though also used generally as singular) is only an Indian pronun- 
ciation of musliman, the Pérsian plural form of the word muslim. 

Mihtar in Persian is a comparative adjective from mih, meaning 
greater, hence a chief. But the Bengali methar, borrowed from 
Hindüstáni mehtar, a chief ог a superior, is really originated from 
Persian. In Bengali methar is only а sweeper.or а scavenger, a low 
and neglected class in India, though, it seems, originally they were not 
so regarded. And really the methar is the mihtar who, in the words 
of Satyendranath Datta, though carrying indiscriminately all rubbish 
is all-content Jike the pure water of the Ganges (пігбісйге abarjana 
Баба aharniá—nirbikür вада, босі tumi Gangijal). | 

Mukhtar in Arabic is a selected one exercising his free will, but 
jn Bengali the sense in шаг, originated from the Parso-Arabic 
source, is much restricted ; and he is only the pleader who pleads for 
his client in the lower penal court. In the same way though munsef is 
generally restricted to one who is a judge in the lower court of justice, | 
yet the Arabic meaning of munsif is one who is an administrator of 
justice. 

Naskar in Bengali ів a sort: of class-title, probably given at the 
Moghal period; and the word is from Persian Lashkar, an army. The 
Naskar-title is generally found in West Bengal, whereas the title 
Laskar is found in East Bengal. But between these two there is no 
clase relationship. Strange to find that Naskars are generally of 
scheduled class, whereas Laskar-class in Hast Bengal are of respecta- 
bility. 

Najehal in Bengali is taken as one word which has the sense of 
‘ridiculed’, or of precarious condition. Though almost the same 
meaning is observed in the borrowed word, the original word 
was really a Persian phrase na 4z hal (or not of the proper 
state). In the same way nàstánübud, though taken ав а single word 
in Bengali, meaning exhausted, or fatigued, is originally a Persian 
phrase па 4st nabüd (neither exists nor existed). 

Мака and nekaémi in Bengali mean а fool and foolishness, 
or one who presumes himself to be a good man, and the show 
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of a-good man. The words are really taken from вано. 
nik and-ni ki (good. and goodness). The Persian sense and the Bengali 
meaning have become almost contradictory. Б 

Rejki ог rejgi in Bengali means smaller coins, that і is, fragments 
‘of а rupee or a larger coin, but in Persian rizgi from the-amar riz of 
rikhtan (to scatter) will mean only a fragment. і 

Rojgàr ог rojkár in Bengali means earning or the” allowances that 
is earned daily or otherwise, but in Persian rizgar means time, service 
or the world. 

Though in the use of тип] in Bengali no shifting of meaning is 
made from its original Persian rūmāl, yet I like to discuss the word, 
as it is one of the choicest selection that adds to the Bengali vocabulary 
taken from foreign stock. The exact equivalent of it is found . neither 
in Bengali nor in English. Ruméal literally’ means a cleanser of the 
face or that which rules the face, as is commonly understood by the 
word. Its Bengali. equivalent may be taken as gàinchà ог gàmochá, 
$.е., a cleanser of the body—therefore, gimcha is not exactly the same 
asrumal, Again, handkerchief or pocket-handkerchief is not exactly 
the гаш] as is generally understood. The English terms are really 
more misleading. For, by kerchief ів meant’a piece of cloth that 
covers the head; thus, pocket-handkerchief will mean a piece of 
cioth to cover the head, to be carried in the hand and to be put in the 
pocket. By towel or Bengali toyale we do not also exactly mean what 
гоша] ів. It is a piece of cloth for. drying. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING 
EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS - 
IN INDUSTRIES 


Dr, S. P. бноѕн, M.A., ”.Рн. (Cat.) 
Applied Psychology Section, Calcutta University. 


Human relations in Industry can mainly be described in three 
forms.— Employer-Employee relationship, | Supervisor-Subordinate 
relationship, and relations existing among co-workers. Of these three 
types, the first named constitutes the subject-matter of the present 
article. Employers in industries have learnt by experience that the 
quality and quantity of production depend to a large extent upon the 
goodwill and co-operation of the workers. The lack of this goodwill 
on the part of the employee not only results in diminishing the 
production but it may lead to various forms of industrial unrests. 
Number of strikes, high labour turnover or absenteeism and increasing 
industrial sickness, are the evidences of friction in Employer-employee 
relationship. They are the symptoms of the failure of a management 
to develop effective working relationship with employees. We feel 
that unless these relations are improved and improved soon, our 
national economic life will be at a stake. Тһе goodwill and co- 
operation of workers in every firm is thus urgently needed for 
maintaining a peaceful atmosphere. Peace in industry means economy 
to industrialists. The industrialists’ most urgent task is to secure 
the co-operation of the workers and to awaken and maintain their 
interest in work. Now the question comes: How to awaken this 
goodwill of the workers and to maintain peace in industry. This 
problem of employers as it is connected with human affairs, is a 
psychological one. Во some psychological méasures are to be adopted 
for persuading the workers in carrying into effect an employers’ 
scheme. Тһе psychological measures can be divided into direct and 
indirect ones. The measures having indirect influences are the 
incentives in work in terms of bonuses, increments in wage rates, 
promotion and improvement in living and working conditions of the 
workers. The nieasures having direct influences are the selection 
and placement of workers according to their abilities and aptitudes 
and establishment of personal relationship. We shall discuss these 
measures in their turn. 
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The indirect measures or incentives in work.—Physical work 
was believed to be imposed on man ав а punishment. So no one 
would do it, unless obliged to do so by poverty. The prevailing-idea 
among employers was that the workman who was well paid would no 
longer have any desire to work and would become idle. It was, 
therefore, necessary to keep him poor in order to make him work. 
The above prejudice, however, has begun to weaken as more attention 
is being directed towards the man working at the machine. It is 
now an established fact that bait of higher earnings has induced 
workers to produce more outputs. Not the prospect of hunger but 
the hope of prosperity stimulates the worker to work. The more the 
industrialist will be conscious of this, the more welfare measures will 
they take. These welfare measures not only improve the health 
conditions in a factory but they contribute towards increasing the 
workers’ will to work and consequently the output. One thing may 
be noted in this connection that mere increment in wage rates may 
not improve the output to the proportion. Some industrialists in our 
country to minimise the labour troubles have increased the wage rates 
but unfortunately production has not been increased accordingly. 

The incentives given in kinds have been found to be more 
effective than those given in cash as wages. The management to 
strengthen its relationship with employees may provide them with 
dwellings, hostels, and social halls and institutes. The employers 
investing his money in this way has definitely recognised his social 
responsibilities towards his personnel. Не can erect workers’ dwell- 
ings in the vicinity of working place to minimiae the fatigue caused 
by the journey. The introduction of other new privileges, e.g., cheap 
canteens, rest houses, and cloak rooms may render the place of work 
more pleasant to the workers Some industrialists are already alive 
to the need of introduction of such measures. By way of examples 

‚ № may be mentioned that the Bata Shoe Company at Batanagar; 
Calcutta, has made available large stores for the sole ‘use of their 
workers. 

The National Carbon Company, Calcutta, has provided workers 

‚ with a cheap canteen. The management is also supplying the workers 
with two cups of-tea free of cost. The Ichapore Rifle Factory and 
West India Match Company are also supplying their workers’ principal 
meals at cheap rates. These are-no doubt healthy'signs for improv- 
ing the Employer-employee relationship. To improve better. relation- 
ship with the workers, schools, parks, play-grounds and libraries are to 
be' made available to the workers, Sometimes lectures, continua- 
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tion classes for adults should be organised. Similarly, dramatic 
performances and staff-organised social functions have been found to 
encourage the social contact between the management and the 
employees. | і 

The similar purpose of labour welfare may be served Бу appoint- 
ing’ staff Welfare Officer, male or female. The Welfare Officer is to 
relieve the tension between the management and the employee by 
promotion and mutual understanding. He is the medium between the : 
employer and the employee to settle all disputes arising on both sides. 
The Welfare Officer’s task is limited not only to the place of work 
but it extends even to the hearth and home persuading the head of 
the family to shun the cafes, to give up alcohol and so on. Big firms 
may entrust Welfare Officer with the task of mediating between the 
management and the employees. The workers’ distrust of the manage- 
ment is such that even the best-intentioned proposals beneficial to 
the. workers are often badly received by the employees. We have 
seen in course of our workings in the factories that workers are 
‘suspicious of newcomers and take adverse attitude to any new 
planning. The introduction of psychological methods for the selection 
and placement of workers has somewhere been taken with doubt and 
suspicion. The efficient Welfare Officers in some industrial concerns 
have been able to change the attitude of the workers, intervening 
and explaining clearly the real advantages being offered to them. 
The Welfare Officer should try to gain the confidence of the workers. 
He must not Бе taken by the workers as one working in the interest 
of the employer. Neutral representation are necessary in order to arive 
ab a decision of the conflict involved between the parties. Не is 
thus the court of first instance, the recepient of complaints from 
either the management or the employees. 


Industrial Hygiene.—The introduction of industrial hygiene in the 
form of safety and protection of workers’ health has rendered incentive 
to the work. We see that measures of protection against accidents 
and occupational diseases now-a-days occupy first place in.a factory 
list. Dangerous places in a factory are fitted with safety devices 
and workers are instructed to wear mask, helmet and goggles. 
While records of accidents are kept in many factories, there is a room 
for improvement in preparing the charts of rise and fall of accidents 
more scientifically, and displaying the same for the. benefit of all 
workers. This wil] enable the management to root out the causes 
of accidents, either physical or personal. We have seen in course 
of our investigation, that the same man is incurring accidents again 
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апа again. The reason of this lies not in the environmental factors 
but in the person. This person is technically called ‘accident prone’ 
whose nature is to create accidents. - Our study of accident proneness 
in connection with State Transport Drivers, Government of West 
Bengal, has enabled us to devise some psychological tests for detecting 
‘accident proneness’. The prominent among them are the multiple 
choice, Reaction time, Dotting test for measuring simultaneous and 
disparate attention and Мога Association test, a projective technique ` 
for assessing temperamental qualities including accident proneness. 
Mere hanging posters in a factory атей with some slogans is not 
sufficient precautions for preventing accidents. This is an external 
measure and can make general workers cautious about accidents; 
but to eliminate ‘accident prone’ workers from a factory, psychological 
tests should be applied. Workers found accident prone may be 
misfit for some trades but not for all trades. i 
The introduction of better ventilation and illumination is another 
step for increasing the workers’ interest in work. Investigators like 
Vernon and others bave established that improved ventilation increases 
productivity by 12%. Similarly, there isan appreciative increase in 
productivity as a result of reasonable lightening.  There'is another 
move for minimum and maximum output in a factory. This can be 
done by economic simplification of work operation based on time and 
motion study. This involves a detailed study of the machine and 
appliances, used for conveyance, in order to secure complete freedom 
of movement during the job. Formerly, sitting on the part of a 
worker зав considered to be a mark ої laziness. Now, оп- the 
contrary, different models of seats have been devised and it has been 
found that comfortable seats increase outputs. Thus the object ої 
time and motion study is to eliminate the useless movements and 
to retain only the necessary ones, This will enable the workers to 
work more easily and satisfactorily. Work with rest-pauses has 
been found to be giving more outputs than continuous work when 
rest-pause is placed after a reasonable work-length. . Monotonous 
work, it has been noted is, not liked by workers. Sometimes 
Gramophone, and: Radio Programmes may be introduced to keep the 
workers in a good spirit. With the same object in view, individual 
work is replaced by team work. Methods of wages like timerate 
system, piecework system, premiums or bonuses oh the production 
have offered the workers an opportunity to improve their conditions 
by their own efforts. There is another method, the Profit-sharing 
system which stimulates the employee most powerfully to the work. . 
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The Profit-sharing method of wages as introduced in many American ew 


firms has stimulated the workers to work in the prosperity of the '" 


firm. Every third of the shares belong to workmen in Ford (U.S.A.). 
Here in this method every worker is guaranteed a minimum salary 
to which is added a percentage of the firm's profit. "This system not 
only stimulates the output and interest of workers in ihe prosperity 
of ihe firm but it offers the workers an opportunity to know the 
position of the firm froin the statement of accounts. Messrs.’ Bata, 
‘the Czech Ford’ at Zlim, has introduced a special kind of sharing 
system. Every department in that undertaking is an independent 
economie unit, having its own profit and loss accounts. Besides 
the fixed salary, every worker shares in the paid-up capital, so that 
he participates in the loss and profit of the undertaking. In this way 
an attempt has been made fo keep alive the workers’ interest in the 
success of the business. However, mere increase in the wage-rates 
does not improve the conditions of the workers. The increase in 
remuneration in War-time situation has been found rather detrimental 
to the workers. They have often been found to spoil.this money 
at bar and coffee houses. Remuneration should be given in a planned 
way, rather in kind than in cash. Other measures contributing to the 
improved relation between the worker and the management are those of 
holidays with pay, social insurance, such as insurance against sickness, 
accidents, disablement, unemployment and old age. Besides, 
allowances for large families, pension funds, death benefits are all 
‘undoubtedly very effective in attracting the workers to his work. 
I have suggested in connection with my investigation with WIMCO 
workers that they can be allowed more holidays without any financial’ 
loss either to the employee or to the management. 

Direct measures for | improving industrial relationship.— 
Psychological method of selection and replacement of : workers 
is the first form of direct measures to prevent much of the industrial 
unrest. ‘‘ When selecting people........ you will only substitute 
methods which are fairer to the individual and more efficient to the 
organisation by using the tools which industrial psychologists have 
put into our hands’’—-Miss Е.В. Sharp, 1.1.0. Considerable research 
has always been conducted before a machine or a piece of equipment 
is installed. These machines, however, remain but tools for men. 
Human abilities and skills form an equally important investment, 
yet this investment is made with less care and attention than that 
bestowed on machine. There is, however, an increasing recognition 
that the return on the investment in material and equipment is 
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determined by quality of personnel. So the proper selection and 
placement. of workers offer a most promising method of increasing 
output, morale, and efficiency. When people in an industrial 
organisation are on jobs for which they have the necessary skills and 
aptitudes, they will be better employees aud better citizens. Good 
selection procedures are not only beneficial to the management, 
but they are important ‘to workers too. The man whose abilities, 
skills, and interests have been considered in placement, feels thai 
he is recognised as an;individual, а person with dignity and importance. 
He will feel that he is а part of the business doing a job that has 
significance. Tbe man who can do a job efficiently, without conflicts 
and frustration, naturally can have pleasant relationship with his 
supervisors. The results of good vocational adjustment have far- 
reaching influences on the man, his family and his associations. 
The selection and placement of industrial workers. can be done 
effectively by the application of .certain psycholgical tests. The tests 
for a particular job are chosen on the basis of job analysis. The job 
analysis will discover the necessary human qualities for executing 
the job successfully. The psychological tests thus chosen and 
‘validated against an external criterion of proficiency like output or 
rating will be useful tools in the hands of industrialists in future 
recruitment. They will eliminate the misfits at the outset and the 
workers thus selected are expected to be efficient ones from the 
standpoint of their abilities, aptitudes and temperament. These 
workers will be assets to the management and they will develop а 
better relation with them. 


Other direct measures for improving industrial relations.— . 


Various techniques have been devised in recent years for 
improving the Employer-employee relationship in an industry. And 
I am mentioning only some of them. Hmployee-information 
programme involves passing out an information to employees but 
this information to be effective, we must have an idea of the 
employees’ thinking. The psychologists and social workers should 
help the management in obtaining a better understanding of the 
thinking of the rank and file workers and of supervisors. One 
established way to understand the workers is the attitude survey. 
The attitude survey is mainly done by the questionnaire method, 
Group of questions are framed for measuring a particular aspect of 
Employer-employee relation. The attitudes expressed through these 
questions can mainly be brought under three categories—favourable, 
neutral, and unfavourable. We have tried this attitude survey 
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in various factories to determine the attitude of the workers to the 
management. This kind of survey plays an important róle in 
detecting and improving Employee-management relation. li is 
made effective by the suggestions system The attitude survey can 
be supplemented by another measure namely, face-to-face communica- 
tion method revealing directly employees’ attitudes to the employers. 
Communication is not simply an expanded “information programme ; 
it implies a higher order of human relations, a higher type of 
management philosophy. Неге the management, is really interested 
in receiving the reaction of the employees and wishes to consider 
employees in their daily practice and in planning of policies of all 
kinds. When a company advances to relations of consultations and . 
participation, employees develop a sense of belonging and identify 
themselves with the company. The management not only consults 
the workers about the change in management, not only consults the 
workers about the change in new lines but even asks them to 
participate in making the decisions. 

Latest measures increasing workers’ interest in the job.— 
Tension may arise out of conflicting interests. The greater the 
tension, the greater the risk of impairing human relations. Numerous 
measures may be taken of which the following may be mentioned :— 

(1) The workers may be allowed to participate in the manage- 
ment of the undertaking. Through this participation, a feeling of 
responsibility is awakened in the worker. The feeling that he is the 
partner and has equal responsibility in the conduct of the under- 
taking, makes him free from the depressing sense of being kept in 
the background. This realisation, that Бе has responsible part in 
the successful running of the undertaking, helps the worker to 
forget the monotony of his work. То obtain such co-operation and to. 
awaken in the worker the feeling of being an integral part of the 
undertaking, various practical steps may be adopted. Lectures and 
visits may be organised to familarise the personnel of a company 
with the setup of the undertaking. The workers are fo be split up 
into small group and they should visit the different sections of the 
company, attending informal lectures given by the Personnel Officers 
of these sections. During these visits any worker may ask any 
question, to which considered answers are to be given. These lectures 
and visits will’ stimulate the workers’ co-operation with the manage- 
ment toa considerable degree. Periodical visits may be organised 
for the family members of the employees so that they may be familiar 
with the factory where the head of the: family works. This will 
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serve to awken а feeling of ownership. ої the firm. The family 
members of different workers will know one another. This will 
enable them to see one another in a more human light and to form 
a community which they wiil not let willingly disintegrate. 

(2) Another measure aiming at arousing interest in the running 
of the .firms is the exchange of. opinions with the workers. ‘The 
representatives of the management are to discuss with the workers 
the varied problems that arise within the -organisation. One 
committee may be composed of workers’ representatives on the one 
hand, and of three or four representatives of the management on the 
other. These meetings serve to give ilie workers’ representatives 
an opportunity to express dissatisfaction or resentment, the accumula- 
tion of which would otherwise be a source of dangerous explosives, 

(8) То improve the personnel's interest in the work magazines 
and periodicals may be published by large firms. These papers should 
contain some columns for suggestions from the workers. The object 
of these periodicals is to establish a link of fellowship between 
different sections of the personnel on the one hand, and between the’ 
management on the other. The publication of these staff magazines 
increases the personal interest in economic question, and emphasizes 
the importance of the factory as a community. Work museums may 
be started where the products of undertaking will be displayed to 
increase the workers’ interest in the questions of production. The 
same purpose is served by organising evening socials, such as 
Jubilee anniversaries, dramatic performances, in which the personnel 
and management iningle together. Such innovations indicate that 
the employer is, anxious to recognise and take into account the 
personnel value of the man he employs; they also attempt to lessen, 
7 evén to dispel, the antagonisnis between master and man. 

All these measures have succeeded in reducing or even in doing. 
away with the relations, formerly ‘masters’ and ‘slaves’ and then 
employers and employees. 
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RIVALRY AMONG THE В CLANS AND AMONG THE RGvEDIO DEITIES 


It is well known that there was rivalry, and sometimes very 
bitter rivalry, among the Rsi clans. This rivalry was sometimes 
transferred to the Rgvedic „deities. In VIII. 7.81, the Maruts are 
asked, “You abandoned Indra, when did it happen? Who desired 
your friendship?’’ In VI. 31. 8, there is reference to battle between 
Багуа and Indra in which the wheels of Sürya's chariot were removed. 
(see also ТУ.30.4). In IV. 30. 6, it is stated that Indra fought Surya 
for men and saved Etasa (see also VIII.1.11; V.29.5,10; 31.11. eto.). 
There are several references to rivalry between Indra and  Usas. 
Indra crushed the daughter of the heaven. He broke her chariot 
and Usas, getting frightened, got down from the chariot. The broken 
chariot of Usas lay on the bank of the Vipàsà and she disappeared 
in distant land (IV.80.8-11). Usas is called aft, i.e. Indra-less, an 
epithet given to enemies. There are references to rivalry between 
Aditi and Usas, the two claimants to the position of the Mother of 
the Gods (VIII.18.7; 1.113.19.). These references to the rivalry 
among Rgvedie deities should perhaps be interpreted in the same 
way as the later Puranic stories of rivalry among sectarian deities, 
that is, as conflict among different cults. 


Though the Rgveda as a whole does not support the view that 
a particular rsi clan was devoted to a particular deity or deities, 
there is evidence to prove that individual rsis were partial to 
particular deity or deities. There is also evidence to show that 
members of the same clan had their special favourites among. deities. 
Thera is, again, evidence to show that the popularity of deities under- 
went fluctuations. There are clear indications that claims advanced 
for Indra, the most prominent Rgvedic deity, were sometimes doubted. 
In VI.18.8, Bharadvaja 191 says, “O Indra, you have quickly 
subdued the Dasyus and mainly it is you that have given the Aryas 
offspring and slayes. O Indra, have you really such might? Demons- 
trate your might from time to time”. In VIII. 100.8, Nemi rgi 
of the Bhrgu clan declares that there is nobody called Indra. ‘‘Who 
has seen him? Whom shall we pray to?’ These texts probably 
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indicate that. even ‘among the rsis there were persons who were 
і opposed to the Indra cult. 

| Ther are: ‘several’ references which show that thers was bitter 
rivalry among rai. ‘clans and individual rsis. The story of rivalry 
" between the :Vatigthas and the Kuśikas is well known (see III. 

$8.24). In VI: 29. 12, Bharadvàja rsi prays, “О holder ої vajra, 

humble the man who considers himself to be higher than the clan to 
which I belong'" (wa ая freneruraHedt qeat ter eru). Again,. 
“О Indra, who is worshipped Бу: many, may we through these 
friendly services ( qu) destroy all enemie8 with you and dominate 
them'' (VI.19.13). Here enemies probably mean rivals. In' VI.** 
52. 1, 2, 8, there is more explicit evidence. The parties are two rsis, 
Rjisva and Atiyaja. Ļjisva гі says, “I do not consider it fit for 
celestial or earthly gods, nor do I consider it equal to yajíia performed 
by me or performed by others for me. May lofty hills cause anguish 
to him, may the rtvikas of  Atiyaja suffer much humiliation”. 
“О Maruts, may forces (powers) prove harmful to the person who con- 
siders bimself to be superior to us and desires to condemn our hymns 
and may heaven burn that hater of hymns’’. “О Sonia, why do 
men call you defender of hymns or why do they са] you our protector 
against calumnies? Or why do you look on indifferently when we 
are slandered by enemies? Hurl your destructive weapon on the 
hater of hymns’. It ів бо be noted that that Rjisva, som'of Овца, 
belonged to the Bharadvaja family and his rival, the object of these 
. vehement imprecations, was also а rgi. The most important point 
to be noted in the above is that а rsi is condemned as brahmadviga, 
hater of hymns. In X. 69.12, Sumitra геі invokes Fire kindled by 
his.father Bodhrsva to face ‘‘those that are not related to us or are 
arrogantly against us” (a arated ат Raada fag aia aequi). A 
rsi of the Kanva family appeals to the Aéwins in VIII. 5. 13, “You are 
protectors of the hymns of men, come quickly. Do not go to others” 
(Я $ яа бе чаят а | Я саѕат ЗУ 1). Another pgi of the same 
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family declares in ae 8. 8 that none axis he cai worship - Бе‘ 
Aégwins with stomas.’’ In VI. 28. 3, Bharadvaja rgi’ prays; “o Indra; 
rob the strength of those among our relations or BEIDE strangers 
that confront us and try to act in a manner hostile to из’” (Еў aaa ча 
Әта аҹ а9@ etc). In VI. 44. 17, Samsu 191 invokes 
Indra to destroy hostile and unfriendly men among: relations and 
strangers (wat wart sz zm aaia ячачёнатя 1). Garga 
rsi of the Bharadvāja family says in” VI; 47.17, ‘This 
Indra foreswore bis friendship with ardent observers of noble rites 
and out of ill-feeling towards them made friends with men inferior 
io them (ча чач aea qui Ваза за НЯНЯ 1). 

These references show that the reis had rivals, enemies, 
unfriendly persons, haters of hymns, etc., in their own camp. This is 
an important point which should be carefully noted. 


Tus ENEMIES oF THE Rsis 


It has been stated above that the third broad division of 
peoples in the Rgveda is into Reis, their Enemies and their Friends. 
The position of the Rsis and а section of their enemies, namely, the 
Dàsas and Dasyus has been examined. It is now proposed to ex- 
amine what the rsis have got to say about their enemies in general 
and to find out what are the grounds of the enmity of their enemies 
and unfriendliness of those that are condemned as unfriendly (afia). 


THE ENEMIES OF THE Вяз ARE GODLESS AND FIRELESS 


The enemies of the rsis who call themselves friends of Indra 
are also the enemies of Indra. In V.84.5, it is stated, ''Indra'does 
not dwell with those that do not offer oblations and do not patronise 
friends." Again in V.33.8, “О mighty Indra, those that'differ 
from us (or are different from us) and do not follow you because of 
their lack of reverence” (я ìa RRAIN знака! ачач | ). 
In VI. 24. 8, 16 is stated, ''Indra who is hymned by. us does not 
incline towards one who is supported by the Dasyus’’. The enemies 
of Indra are condemned as  Anindra, that is Indra-less. The 
lands of non-worshippers of Indra are referred to a8. hostile 
and Indra-less earth (meh gu, І. 38.1). The Fire-worshipping 
rgi says, “I ‘have seen the golden-toothed, resplendent Agni; 
. What can those who disregard Indra (Ня) and sing no 
hymns to him do to me?" (V.2.8). The enemies of the 
faithful Sudasa are called disregarders of Indra (afge, VII. 18. 16). 
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In X. 27.6, Indra says, “Iam Indra ; I. at once see those who 
do not regard Indra ( ятя), who forcibly drink Soma prepared 
for the gods and come forward shaking their arms ( Т8: ) for 
doing violence". In X. 48. 7, Indra-less enemies ( яҸӘ\ ят: ) are 
mentioned. Wehave seen that among deities Usas is condemned 
as Indra-less. It-is to be noted that the term anindra ів not used 
against any particular class of enemies, Dasa, Dasyu or Arya, but 
is used in a general sense. 

Agni is next in importance to Indra in the Rgveda. Those who 
do not keep Fire are condemned as anagnitra. “О Agni, remove 
diseases from us, drive away those men who do not keep Fire and 
“oppose us." *' There is probably a reference to temporary suspen- 
sion of the worship of Agni among the members of the Atri clan in 
У. 12. 5. Тһе үѕі ої the hymn is Satambara of the Atri family who 
says that the friends of Agni became unhappy once, having given up 
worshipping him. In VIII.61.11, we have a curious statement from 
Bharga үві, son of Pragatha: “We are sinners, we do not know | 
Indra. We are poor, we are without Fire. We do not know Indra. 
Now, when Soma is consecrated we shall assemble together on the 
occasion and befriend Indra" | (я чи Фата? maat etc.). 
The text in VII.6.3 is important. It is stated that it was Indra 
who first made the irreligious degraded. The term anagnitra is not 
also used against any particular class of enemy. 


Tus ENEMIES OF THE Бев ARE GODLESS, WORSHIPPERS 
or FALSE GODS, ЕТС. 


Tn 1.174.8, it is stated that Indra has stormed hostile godless 
cities and bent low the weapons of godless enemies ( че ф a 
бий addtaam aaa ФӘ: а). The hostile godless cities are 
evidently the cities of the Dasyus. In VIII. 17. 8, Agni is prayed 
to divide godless enemies ( яа: эт: ). In VIII. 96. 9, Indra 
is prayed to expel with his disc godless asuras ( за SATA ). 
In VIII. 96. 15, the approaching army of Krsna on the Amsumati 
river is-described as godless ( edd: ) In X. 88. 3, there is reference 
to godless (%34) men among Diàsas and Aryas designing to fight 
the rgis. In VI.22.11, Bharadvaja rsi prays to Indra to come 
to him or his clan with the horses whom neither the deva nor the 
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a-deva may resist. In X.188.4, it is stated that Indra destroyed the 
wealth of the a-devas. In VIII.70.11, it is stated that Parvata, 
friend of Indra, hurls down haters of the gods ( agaga ). he sends 
the Dasyus to death. In VIII. 97. 8, Indra is prayed to remove 
the a-devayub. It should be noted that the epithet.‘ godless’ covers 
Лазав. Dasyus, Aryas and- asuras. The rsis call themselves 
devayuh as distinguished from the a-devayuh (I, 89. 2:) 

Other epithets of the sume nature applied to enemies are 
muradevah, anrtadeváh, moghamdevan, and sisnadevah (gaar, 
amm, Magara: fremden). | 

In УП. 104. 14, Vasistha says, “О Agni, even if I am а 
worshipper of false god ( #99), or if Iam а worshipper of useless 
god ( #ҹіЗата ), why should you get angry with me? May your 
wrath visit slanderers.” Jt wil appear from the hymn that 
Vasistha was accused of being a yatudhana and he challenges 
bis accusers and curses them. In the next rk he says, “If I am 
a yatudhana or if I shorten Ње life of men (by spell), may I 
fall dead at once, orif you falsely call me a yatudhana, may your 
ten brave sons be destroyed." °% It is clear from the above that 
it was the yàtudbànas that worshipped false or useless gods. In rk 
24, Indra ie invoked to destroy male and female yàtudhànas who 
cause harm deceitfuly. He is invoked to destroy muradevas who 
love to cause harm so that they may not see the rising sun.?* In 
the next rk yatudhana is used as an adjective of r&kgasas. The 
epithet may, therefore, be taken to apply to both yatudhanas and 
r&ksasas. Muradeva has been explained as riksasas who are described. 
by Здйуапа, as believers in vain gods and by Wilson as worshippers 
of senseless gods (А. С. Das, Rgvedic Culture, p.146). and as worship- 
pers of mad gods by Muir (Sk. T. 2/407). Muradeva occurs again in 
X. 87. 2 and 14. Agni raksoha, that is destroyer ої r&keasas, is invoked 
to destroy by his flames the muradevas. In rk 2, the word applies to 
yátudhanas and in 14, to yatudhanas and rákgasas. 

From the above we may come to the conclusion that it is only 
the class or classes of enemies called rákgasas and yatudhinas that 
worshipped deities condemned by the rsis as false, useless and senseless. 
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The term Sisnadevdh applied to the enemies of the rsis has given 
rise to a good deal of controversy. In VIL21.5, Vadsistha prays, 
“O Indra, may not yatus attack us, divide us from our people. May 
Indra become eager to destroy that fierce beast. May not the gisna- 
devas obstruct our yajfia’’. ** The reference to fierce beast is obscure. 
Possibly the yàiudhànas and r&kgasas are meant. but the mention 
of ihe yàtavas ( 9149: ) proves that the yàtudhànas (and raksasas) 
are called &ignadevas. In X. 99. 3, it is stated of Indra that resolutely 
he robs riches from enemy’s cities with a hundred gates and by his 
might be overwhelms the $ignadevas. ** The reference to the enemy’s 
cities with a hundred gates reminds us of the 100 cities of Dasa 

‘Sambara (II.4.6.), 99 cities of the Dàsas (III.12.6.), to the godless 
cities (1.174.8.) and of the vast riches of the Dasas and Dasyus 
desired by the reis and robbed for them by Indra (I. 33. 1; 176.4; 
ТУ. 130. 18, etc.). Itis clear, therefore, that if gisnadeva means the 
worshipper of the gisna or phallus, as the use of the epithets like 
muradeva, anrtadeva, etc. would suggest, in X. 99. 3, it refers to the 
Dàsas and Dasyus. The rsi calls his own deity sudevah (VIII.69.12.). 


THE ENEMIES OF THE ligiS ARE NON-SACRIFIOBRS 


The enemies of the rsis-are non-sacrificers and opposed to 
sacrifice. They are  a-yajvàna,  a-yajüan, a-yajyu (IWA, 
SUS, amg). We have referred to the important 518 
hymn in the first mandala. It is the performance of yajfia that 
distinguishes the Arya from the Dasyu. The Dasyus are obstruc- 
tors of sacrifice (УТ. 28.2.). The Panis who are called Dasyus are 
condemned as а-уа ап and a-yajyu (УП. 6. 3). The Dasyu is called 
a-yajvina in VIII. 70. 11. The Sanakas who are, according to 
Sayana, followers of Vrtta are condemned ав a-yajvina. They are 
denounced ав hostile to the perfomers of yajfia ( ачабазерачнтят: ). 
Agni is prayed to destroy Dasyus who do not offer oblations, who 
are hostile (У. 7. 10.). Indra ignores those that do not perform 
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sacrifice (V. 80 3). Не is prayed to destroy those who are averse to 
oblations (Vl. 44. 11.). One who does not offer oblations is trampled 
under foot by Indra Шке а coiled snake "(чат чаначя чат | 
ячна «ря, Г. 84. 8). Armoured enemies, breaking sacrificial vessels, 
who are destroyed by Indra are referred to in VI.27.6. The enemies 
ої Sudàsa (including many of the -Rgvedic tribes) are condemned as 
non-offerers of oblations (VII. 18. 16.). Indra destroys one who 
does not perform уаїйа (sd) and reveals light (sif) to 
one who offers oblations (VIII. 62.12). In І. 131. 4, Indra is 
prayed to chastise these who are non-sacrificing ( qaaa waag ). 
In УП. 104. 18, the ráksasas are called enemies of yajia. In X. 87.8, 
the yatudhanas are called obstructors of yajfia. 

It is to be noted that the epithets a-yajvàna, a-yajyu, a-yajfian, 
nartam etc are applied to men, to Dasyus, enemies (vrttas), to rákgasas 
and y&tudhànas. The armoured enemies, referred to in VI. 27. 6, 
who by breaking sacrificial vessels out of enmity to Indra aspired to 
achieve notoriety were the offspring of Vrcivana, son of Varasikha, who 
settled on the banks of the Hariupiya and Yajyavati. It is not stated 
to what tribe they belonged. The above epithets do not appear to 
have been used in reference to any Arya enemy. 


THE ENEMIES OF THE RsiS ARE WITHOUT VRATA OR FOLLOWERS 
OF DIFFERENT УВАТА 


The enemies of the rsis are without vrata (a-vrata), they 
followed bad vrata (apa-vrata). In two important rks to which 
reference has been made, the distinction between the Arya and the 
Dasyu is explained (1.51.8,9). The former were sacrificers ( адў ) 
and followers of vrata ( agaata ), the latter were without vrata 
(smt) and followed bad vrata (qaam). | In V.42.9, 
Brahmanaspati is invoked to hurl the эчяетя into darkness. 
The context shows that the reference is to people who enjoy hap- 
piness themselves but do not offer oblations to the gods Чо make 
them happy (а yaa ятла я sed). In 1. 132. 4, Indra is prayed 
to subdue the non-sacrificers to the offerers of oblations. In I. 180. 8, 
it is stated that Indra chastises ihe amarg for men or Manu ( aaat 
чпазнатя ). In the context the reference is to Krena or the black- 
skinned. In VI. 14.3, itis stated that the hymonists of Agni, 
vanquishers of the Dasyus, desire to defeat the a-vrata by means of 
vrata (за quant su: deat wad). In 1.15.8, are men- 
tioned the a-vrata Dasyus (qupNumHd). Reference has been made to 
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` VILI. 70. 11, where apparently both Dasyus and Dasas are condemned 
as followers of different vrata (arąqaat: ). In I. 38.5, we have 
‘a-vrata for the Sanakas. In VIII. 97. 3, there is a,reference to 
а-отаіа and a-devàyu enemies who are поё specified. | 
It is to be noted that the epithets a-vrata, anya-vrata and apa- 
vrata cover Dasas, Dasyus and other enemies. The reference in 
У. 42.9 would cover also the makers of hymns or rgis. "Ав opposed 
to these epithets we have чаяа, SII, чач, gaa, я aaa, otc. 


Tur ENEMIES OF THE Rsls ARE HATERS OF HYMNS 


"We have seen above how much ‘importance was given to their 
hymns by the rgis. The hymns were the means of persuading or 
even compelling the deities to grant favours and as such possessed 
as much importance as yajiia. It is to be expected that men who 
failed to show proper respect for hymns and makers of hymns should 
be condemned in very severe terms. For haters and unbelievers 
in hymns there are two epithets, ¢-brhama and brahmadvisa. 

In ПІ. 30. 17, Indra is prayed to hurl his painful weapon against 
the brahmadvisa. The context shows that the reference is бо the 
raksasas. The descriptions in rks 15 and 16 would show that the. 

‘enemies, hostile to  yajüa, were regarded as human ( чай 
star чей fifo fadt gaa, etc). In V. 42.9, the epithets 
brahmadvisa and apa-vrata are given to enemies not specified. 
In the next rk persons inviting raksasas to уайа for deities and 

.revilers of the rei (Bhauma of the Atri family) are condemned. This 
would imply that probably rival rsis are condemned. In VI. 22. 8, 
Indra is prayed to make the earth and air too hot for the brahmadvisa. 
The reference is to persecuting or injurious enemies (maa ЕЗ). 
In VI. 52. 2, 3, the epithet brahmadvisa is applied twice to a rival rsi 
Atiyaja by Rjisva г. In УП. 104. 2 and X. 182. 3, itis applied to 
the raksasas. 

We find from the above that tbe epithet ‘hater of hymns’ ів used 
in condemnation to rival reis and raksasas. . Brahmadvisa is interpre- 
ted by Sayana as hater of hymns, hater of mantras and hater of 
‘Brahmans in different places. . Muir would explain it as hater of the 
brahman, enemy of the priest (SK.T'.2/406, 407). Вауапа’в interpre- 
tation as ‘hater of hymns is probably correct. Rgvedic hymns came 
later to be used as mantras, but in the text the word mantra occurs 
in different places in the sense in which it is understood now (see 
Х.50.5,6).. As distinguished from the enemy who is brahmadvisa, we 
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have the epithets brahmapriya and brahmakrta (I. 83.2; X. 50. 6.). 
In X. 50. 6, brahmakrta is an adjective of vipra ( fase: ). Brahma 
means the rtvika who supervises the performance of a sacrifice, 
that is , the principal hotà. Тһе epithet a-brahma would, therefore, 
mean without priest. It is applied to the Dasyus in IV.16.9 
(зататати акта нах). | 


SOME OTHER EPITHETS GIVEN TO THE ENEMIES OF THE Reis 


We may refer toa few other epithets given to the enemies of 
the rsis. Andsa and  mrdhravüca (эт, Bara) have been 
interpreted as physical descriptions of the barbarous enemies of the 
Aryas, meaning useless and speechless or of imperfect and hostile 
speech. Both these epithets are applied in V.24.10 to the 
Dasyus (anA залам ata Я зал engem). In VII. 6.8, 
ттайтаойса is applied to the Panis who are Dasyus. Other 
epithets are a-mdnusa, a-karma, a-manta, a-sraddhana etc. (amas, 
wei, ama, aaa). The last rk meaning without reverence, is 
applied to the Panis (УП. 6. 3.) and the first three, meaning “поё to 
be regarded as men”, ‘‘riteless’’, "пов honouring things sacred’’, 
are applied to unfriendly Dasyus and Dasas (Фай qum st 
чачса amga: etc., X. 22. 8.) In the previous rk a-manuga 
is applied to Susna, a Dasyu chief destroyed by Indra, as we have 
seen, for ‘Kutsa rsi of the Angira family. Hostile enemies, 
not specified by name, are called чата 7 (УІ. 22.8). Enemies 
are also called vrttas (araratalft ge, VI. 22. 10.),. untruthful 
( бач: :, VIL104.8), arrogant (gw, VI. 45.18.) | . 


POSITION OF THE ENEMIES OF THE RSIS. 


From the above we find that the rsis had enemies (1) amongst 
themselves, (2) amongst Aryas (8) among Düàsas and Dasyus ара (4) 
among: r&kgasas and yatudhanas. We may now briefly review the 
position of these different classes of enemies on the basis of the results 
of our analysis. 

Enemies amongst Rsi clans : The references given in the 
section on rivalry amongst the rsi clans show to what length 
а rei belonging to a particular clan was prepared to go in 
denouncing his rival belonging to a different clan. Indra is prayed 
to humble a rival and weaken him ; Soma is prayed to hurl his weapon 
against him; he is branded as a hater of hymns and thus classed ' 
together with Dasas, Dasyus and yàtudh&nas. Most probably, a rival 
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_ 191 ів meant when a-vipra is distinguished from vipra. The references і 
to arrogant and hostile kinsmen and relations apply undoubtedly to 

‚ members of rival clans. Probably this hatred and ill-feeling among 

the rei clans led a rsi to remark regretfully that thereswere sense of. 
unity (97908 ) and friendship umong the gods (VIII. 27. 10). 

Enemies among the Aryas : In the many references to the Arya 
enemies given above we are not told clearly who were these Arya 
enemies, rival priest or illiberal yajamána tribes. Two such enemies, 
both probably princes, are mentioned by name, Arna and Citraratha, 
but in the whole of the text, so far as we know, no explicit informa- 
tion is given as to who were the Arya enemies so often condemned. 
The Arya enemy is classed with the Dasa, Dasyu and Asura ds: 
` godless. Indra is prayed to hurl his thunder on injurious Dasa and 

Arya enemies, to subdue " опг’ Disa and Arya enemies, to slay the 
Disa and Arya enemies of Sudasa, to remove the weapon of ‘ ош” 
Arya and Dasa assailants. Manyu is invoked to see that ‘‘ we” may 
overcome both Dasa and Arya'enemies. The enmity of the Arya 
enemies of the rgis was based, it is obvious, on reasons other than 
religious difference. There was, of course, some religious difference 
which is proved by the use of the term a-deva in connection with Arya 
‘enemy, but it is obvious that the condemnation came from the rsi 
speaking on his own behalf and not necessarily acting as the spokes- 
man of the priestly class. The application of the term brahmadviga 
' to а гы by another гві warns us against taking the term a-deva too 
„ seriously, If it is held, as has been suggested by us, that the term 
Arya was used by the rsi clans for themselves, these Arya enemies 
would appear to be rivals in their own camp. The classing together 
of Arya enemies with the Dāsas cannot be without a significance.’ 
We shall see later what this significance might Бе. || 
Désa and Dasyu Enemies: Probably with the exception of 
brahmadvisa all the other condemnatory epithets indicative of religious 
differences are applied to Dāsas and Dasyus. They were non-sacri- 
ficing (A-yajyu, а-уаїойта, a-yajfian) ; they were without vrata, of 
different vrata, of bad or false vrata (a-vrata, anya-vrata apa-vrata) ; 
they were godless, indifferent to the gods (a-deva, a-devàyu) ; they 
‘were riteless and priestless (a-karmd, a-brahmd) ; they did not follow 
Rta (nàrtam), they were without reverence and they did not obey things | 
sacred (a-Sraddhd, a-manta). It is clear that in respect of their 
religion which was apparently different from the religion of the увів 
‘the Dàsas and Dasyus stood on the same ground. But we must be 
 éareful of making too much of these condemnatory epithets applied to 
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the Disas aud. Dasyus with our knowledge of the treatment accorded 
by the rsis to their rivals in their own camp. - 

There is ample evidence in the text to prove that the-hostility 
between the rgis and Dasas and Dasyus was due to а very large extent 
to political reasons. Whether religious difference could have been a 
more important causé of hostility than political quarrels appears very 
doubtful. We shall revert to this point. 

Yatudhünas..and  ráksasas: Besides Arya, Dasa and Dasyu 
enemies, the rsis had another class of enemies called yütudhánas and 
raksasas. We have seen above that some of the condemnatory epithets 
are applied to them. 

Whether the words yàtudhàna and raksasa as used in the text 
always refer to evil spirits or sometimes they refer also to human 
enemies will be seen from some references given here. In I. 12. 5, it 
is stated that our enemies have joined the raksasas. In VIT. 104. 1, 
it is stated that they increase in darkness, they are without sense 
and they are devourers. In the next rk they are called brahmadvisa, 
kravydda, ghora, etc. In rk 8 they are called duskria (miscreant). 
In rk 7 they are called druoh and bhangurabatah. The. reference in 
rks 8 and 9 is clearly to caluminators. In rk 18 the liar is classed 
' together with the rikgasa. In rk 13 they are ‘spoken of as obstructors 
of sacrifice. Their power to assume the forms of different birds and 
animals is mentioned in rks 17, 18, 20, 22, etc. The yatudhana is 
also a hated enemy (rks 16, 20), and Indra is invoked to destroy 
both classes of- enemies (I. 191. 8.). The yatudhana appears as a 
demon eating raw flesh, human flesh, with three heads, sharp talons, 
etc, in X.87. He is an obstructor of уа)йа (X. 87.8.). Не kills truth 
by means of untruth, instigates men and women to use abusive 
language, he is a thief of words, i.e. a liar (rks 10, 12, 13, 15). The 
raksasa is described as a hater of hymns (X. 182. 3). Reddish, 
hideously shouting pisaci is mentioned in І. 185. 5. 

We may note some of the characteristics of the yatudhanas and 
raksasas, ‘Their hostility to уаїйа is particularly emphasised. The 
raksasa is called druoh, brahmadvisa, and ара-отаїа. Anrtadevah 
and worshippers of mogham devàn are epithets given to the yatudhana. 
Signadevah at least in VII. 21. 5, applies to the таКваза. Now, enemies 
who are condemned as worshippers of senseless objects, false or 
useless gods, followers of bad or ugly vratas, haters of hymns, breakers 
of sacrificial vessels and worshippers of the phallus cannot be 
merely evil spirits. Again, Vasistha’s statement, “If Таш a уда. 
dhana’’ eic. would go against the theory that the yatudhanas were 
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only evil spirits. It ів more likely that the yitudhanas and raksasas 
меге the most hated enemies of the rsis and their detestable charac- 
‘teristics were so exaggerated as to make demons and fiends of them. 
The references given above clearly show that there is no reason to. 
‘think that the Rgvedic ràkgasas were purely mythical creatures like 
ihe Purànic rikgasas. It із to be noted that some of the epithets 
given to them referring to religion. ате common to the Dàsas,. Dasyus 
and yatudhanas. Again, ihe raksasa is called а fierce beast while 
the Disas and Dasyus are called a-münuga. Lastly, some significance 
‘must attach to the fact that in all the abuses showered on them no 
riksasa or yatudhana is mentioned by name as Dàsas and Dasyus are 
so often mentioned. There is no reference either фо yàtudhàna or 
raksasa tribe. 
SOME UNSPECIFIED ENEMIES OF THE Regis 
: Besides rival rsis, Arya enemies, Dāsas, Dasyvs, rükeasas and 
yàütudhànas, the-text contains references to some unspecified enemies. 
They appear as. enemies defeated or killed by Indra. We would 
call them unspecified because the ground of their enmity is not 
stated, noris there any mention of the class of enemies to which 
they belonged. Again, we would call them enemies of the rgis 
because the enemies of Indra were really enemies of particular 
Indra-worshipping rsi clan or уві or their yajamàna. In a number of 
cases the ground of enmity of these unspecified enemies is tbeir 
illiberality to the rsis. In УТ. 24. 10, Indra is prayed. to protect 
the yajamüna from near and distant enemies, from enemies at home 
and in the forest. In VIII. 45. 10, it is stated that Indra robs the : 
riches of those that are illiberal and jealous of him and gives the 
same to the rgis. Jn rk 13 it is stated that Indra crushes enemies. 
In VIII. 46. 8, it is stated that Indra utterly destroys enemies and 
takes their riches. In VI. 36. 5, it is stated that he seizes the vast 
wealth of the enemies. In I. X. 49. 5, Indra says that he had subdued 
Mrgaya to Srutava, Vesa to Ayu, Satagrbhi to Sabya. In VI. 20. 8, 
it is stated that Indra forced Vetasu, Dasoni, Tutuji, Tugra and 
Iva to submissively approach Dotona. In VI. 26. 4, it is stated 
that he killed Tugra in his fight with Vetasu. In VI. 26. 6, it is 
stated that he destroyed 6,00,000 troops фо help Pithina. In 
I. 58. 9. 10, it is stated that Indra destroyed - 60,099 .ітоорв mustered 
by twenty princes against Susrava. In X. 138. 4, mighty enemy forces 
are mentioned. In- VIII. 100. 6, it is stated that’ Indra despoiled 
the enemy named Parvata for Sarabba, а friend of the regis. . In 
T. 38. 12, it is stated that Indra pierced the powerful army ої Ilibisa. 
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In rk 15 Indra is prayed to cause anguish and suffering to enemies who 
have been fighting the rsis fora long time (Hiranyastupa of the 
Angira family is the author of the hymn). In V: 34. 2, it is stated 
that Indra aimed his thunder at the enemy named Mrgu. In 
УТ. 78, it is stated that Brhaspati conquered go-vrajas (cow settle- 
ments) with riches and cows. He bestowed land on the singers of 
hymns at sacrifice, defeated enemies in battle, overcame unfriendly 
people and destroyed their cities. Indra is said to distribute cows 
seized from enemies among friends (X. 88. 1). 

It may be observed that prayers for destruction of unspecified 
enemies and their spoliation are constantly repeated in the text and 
such prayers far outnumber hymns in which the Arya, Dasa, Dasyu 
and other classes of enemies are specifically mentioned. If these 
two classes of.hymns are considered together it will at once become 
apparent even to а casual observer that the real division of peoples in 
the Rgveda is between the rsis and their enemies. It has been 
pointed out that among unspecified enemies are included illiberal 
men, that is, men who were not givers of gift to the rsis. 


THE FRIENDS or THE Rsis 


The Regis did not stand alone confronted with countless enemies, 
they had also numerous friends. The human friends of the тив 
formed the third element in the population of the Rgvedic world. 
Their human friends were yajamanas for whom they performed yajíías 
and other patrons among princes who may be conveniently called 
the givers of gifts. We propose to examine a few references to 
these friends. But reference may be made first to the divine friends 
of the увів. і 


DıvınE FRIENDS oF THE Reis 


We have seen above that Indra, Agni and other deities are 
addressed as friends and the rsis call themselves friends of these 
deities. The deities are invoked for aid against Arya, Disa, Dasyu 
and other classes of enemies of the rsis. They are called in several 
places friends of the Aryas. Indra is invoked to hurl his weapon_ 
on the Dasyus,and increase the power and glory of the Aryas. 
The Aéwins caused land to be ploughed, barley to be sown and sent 
showers for growing food, and destroying the Dasyus created a great 
light for the Aryas. Agni created more light for the Aryas 
and, expelled the Dasyus. In these references the Хгуає and 
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the Dasyus are two rival peoples and the gods take the side of the 
Arya. Bharadvaja Rei says that by virtue of the hymns -offered Indra 
destroys the ubiquitous Dasas for the Aryas. It is, again, stated that 
Agni has seized the riches of the Dasas and bestowed them on the | 
 Aryas. So we find that the gods take the side of the Aryas both against 
. the Dasyus and Disas. Indra says that he has bestowed the earth 
on the Aryas. Read together with the texts in which the rsis invoke 
the aid of the gods against their enemies in the first person these 
references would corroborate the view already stated that the Aryas 
in Rgveda are the Rei clans. 


THE PATRONS OF THE Regis 


As friends of the gods who depended on their hymns and obla- 
tions for their nourishment the тыв claimed and held the position 
of mediators between the gods and persons in need of divine aid. 
These persons, generally of princely rank. were the yajamanas and 
patrons of the reis. They were the human friends of the rsis pro- 
tecting them against their countless enemies. Some references have 
been given above about the relations between the rsis and their patrons. 
In VII. 83. 8, we have the following: “О Vagisthas, it was thus 
that in the battle of ten kings Indra protected Sudàsa through your 
‘hymns.’ ''The Bharatas were divided and weak. Vasistha became 
their priest (or leader) and the Trtsus multiplied’? (rk 6). In VII. 
83. 4, it is said that oblations had been offered successfully by the 
. Vasisthas for the Trtsus. In rk 7 it is said that the hymns of the 
leader of yajüia in which oblations were offered were successful. | 
The gods attended their yajiia. In another rk Vaéigtha prays, "0 
‘Indra and Varuna, speak (act) for us in the battle". In VIII. 2. 3, 
the rgi prays to Indra to support the yajamina. In VIII 8. 11, he is 
prayed to bestow wealth оп the yajamana offering oblations. In 
І. 182. 3, itissaid that Indra searches for cows for friendly yaja-. . 
‘manas. Тһе rsis are eloquent in the praise of liberal yajamanas. | 


THE GIVERS ок GIFTS 


: They are also eloquent in the praise of munificent givers of 
gifts. Though it is not explicitly stated in all cases whether the 
` givers of gifts to them were their yajamanas or were Aryas (in 1.130.8, 
the Arya yajamina is specifically mentioned) or not, yet it is clear 
that they were friends and patrons of the rgis. We have а fairly 
опа list. of these liberal givers of gifts. Sutarva,: son of Віва, is 
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praised for his liberality (VIII. 74. 15). In VI. 63. 9, 10, Bharadvaja 
says that he has obtained Sumida’s 100 cows, ihe food of Peruka, 
and Santa and Purupanva have given horses to the singers. 
Satri is highly praised for his generosity to the rsis (V.34.9). 
Bibhindu is praised for his generous gifts (VIII. 2. 41). Kuranga, а 
princely patron, is praised for liberality (VIII. 4.19). We shall 
mention generous gift-givers whose tribe is mentioned or who can 
be located from references’ later. It is to be observed that all of 
these generous patrons appear to have belonged to the princely rank. 
We note here two more references which are of some importance. 
In V.27.1,2,3, Atri rsi praises the generosity of Tryaruna, son 
of Trivisnu, for gifts of gold, horses and cows. The rsi gives him 
two significant epithets, satpatt and asura. Satpati means protec- 
tors of the rsis and the epithet is given to Indra and other deities 
as well ав to princes. Asura probably means mighty or great. It 
is often applied to the deities. But we have references to a-deva 
asuras in the text while Vrtta, Vangrda and some other notable 
enemies of Indra are given the same epithet. In the list. of generous 
givers of gifts we have the name of à Dasyu prince. Brbu, king of 
the Panis who are called Dasyus and condemned as non-sacrificers, 
a-manusa, without reverence, etc., is highly praised for his liberality 
to the reis. | 

Clear references to the common people are lacking іп the Rgveda 
and it is difficult to form any idea from the text. regarding relations 
between the rgis and the common people. 

We have concluded our examination of the position of the Reis 
in the Rgveda and their relations with their enemies including Aryas, 
авав, Dasyus, Raksasas and y&tudhànas and with their friends who 
were liberal yajamanas of the princely rank. Опе of the results of 
our analysis to which we may again draw attention is that the 
Rgvedie peoples cannot be divided into two groups of Aryans and 
non-Aryans, there is no evidence justifying such а classification. 
The Revedic peoples may be split up, as we have found, into three 
groups, namely, the rsis, their friends or patrons and their enemies. 
But this division is not ethnic nor is it cultural, as we have seen. 
This division is made in’ our investigation because it is the division 
that is made in the Rgveda. It goes without saying that the divi- 
sion ів made from the point of view of the rsi clans who dominated 
the Rgvedic world and looked аб the world from the peeuliar position 
of vantage occupied by them as mediators between the gods and 
men, through their knowledge of sacrificial rites. The Rgvedic 
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world revealed by them should be regarded, as they regarded it in 
the first instance before we permit ourselves to draw closer to the 
picture that is given, examine the details, compare them and draw 
our own inferences. 

We have, however, examined so far only one-half of the picture 
unfolded in the Rgveda; we.may postpone fuller consideration of 
the results achieved until we have examined the other half of the 
picture formed: by the Rgvedic tribes. 


(To be continued) 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER - 
OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


BnAJENDRANATH DE 


ARRIVAD AT LUCKNOW 


We found Lucknow, in every way different from Calcutia. The 
men and women were differently built, more sturdy and stalwart than 
the puny men and wóien' we had known in Calcutta. They were 
differently- dressed, and spoke a different language. The houses were 
built in a different style, the commodities offered for sale in the bazars 
were different, and the street cries were totally different, and curiously 
explanatory. The vendors of a!l sorts of edibles thought it necessary 
that they should explain for what purpose the stuffs which they 
were hawking about for sale should be used. The sellers of herbs 
like mint and coriander apparently thought, that unless they bawled 
out at the top of their voices, that these things were used -for making 
chutneys, people would not know what to do with them, although, 
as a matter of fact, people had for countless generations been making 
these chutneys and using them as relishes for their meals of dal and 
roti. Similarly, those who sold green mangoes, thought it necessary 
to proclaim to all and sundry, that the fruits were to-be used for 
giving an acid taste to boiled dal. There was more excuse for those 
who sold slaked lime, when they shouted that it was to be eaten with 
betel leaves, and not used for house-building. Some of the sweets 
which I suppose were eaten only by Muhammadans had such ‘names 
as gao didar and gao zaban, bulls’ or cows’ eye and bulls’ or cows’ 
tongue. We never tasted any of these delicacies and only saw them 
from a distance, as they weré carried in baskets on the vendors’ heads. 

Т could go оп for many more pages describing the many new 
things, I saw, but І must now give an account of the great change · 
which took place in myself. At Calcutta no one had taken any special 
notice of me. I was an ordinary boy and fairly intelligent, but 
nothing in the least out of the common, certainly not a boy that 
should: set the Ganges or the Gumti ablaze. In Lucknow І suddenly 
blossomed out, although it is hardly right that I should say so, into 
something quite extraordinary, a veritable prodigy. On one occasion 
a teacher gave me 108 marks out of a total of 100 in a class exámi. 
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nation | In the school at Calcutta I was in the 5th class. The Third 
teacher of the Canning College (at that time. however, only a school) 
had; after.examining me, no doubt whatever,-that I would get on very 
well if he took me into his class. He was a friend of my father, and 
І owe а great deal do his &ppreciation and encouragement, So, I 
received double or rather treble promotion at once and that in spite 
. of the fact, that I was handicapped by having to learn.in less than 
three years an entirely new second language, of which I did not even 
_ know the alphabet, and which would be one of the subjects in which 
І should have бо pass the Matriculation, or as it was then called, the 
Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University. I find it difficult 
now to understand how I did it, but incredible as it may appear, І 
surmounted all the difficulties which confronted me, and with the 
ever ready help and encouragement of my teacher, I stood at the end 
of eight or nine months, at the head of my class and obtained, the 
first prize. I may mention here that he made a present to me of 
Keightley’s edition of Milton, when I obtained my first prize and 
wrote on the fly-leaf of the first volume ‘‘ what in me is dark, illumine, 
what is low raise and support," and ** Scorn delights and live labo- 
о rious days”. 

_ "Prom the time when I obtained the first prize in the 3rd class, 
my position was assured and during the six or seven years I remained 
in the college I was always at the top of my class. I may say here, 
however, that the Hindustani boys, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
were not any of them at all brilliant, and most of them were not even 
ordinarily intelligent. They were very far behind Bengali boys of 
the same age in every respect ; and there was, at that time at least, 
а very satisfactory explanation to this. English education was then 
a plant of very recent growth in Northern India and the soil in which 
it was planted, was extremely barren and uncongenial. The system 
' of teaching-in maktabs (schools in which Hindustani or Urdu and 
a little Persian’ were taught) and madrasahs (schools for the advanced 
teaching of Persian and Arabic) favoured the learning of things by 
. rote, and did not, in any way, help to stimulate and cultivate the 
other intellectual faculties. The pernicious, practice of making. little 
children memorise the whole or parts of the Koran, of which they 
did not understand one single word, .not only led to the waste of 
several precious years, but helped also to, paralyze and deaden the 
intellect generally. The Hindustani alphabet, besides, is not .at all 
suitable for the transliteration of. words of other languages ; and there- 
fore, English ‚ог Sanskrit. names or. words. once transliterated into 
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Hindustani could never be correctly pronounced. A grotesquely in-: 
correct pronunciation was thus perpetuated. My own name Brajendra 
can only be transliterated in Hindustani as Barjandar and all my 
class. fellows and even the Hindustani teachers pronounced it in that 
way, and it was written like that in the class registers and in my 
prize books. An English name like Barrow the name of the gentle- 
man, who was Chief Commissioner of Oudh at the time, became Віти 
and was pronounced as such. Appellant became apilant. Similarly, 
Késava, which even in Bengali becomes Keshab, became in Hindus- 
tani Kesho and Madhava, Madho.  Prasada becomes Pershad, Braja- 
bhushan, Brijbukhan and so on. Then some of the names are 
curious, a great many people are called Hanuman, sometimes corrup- 
ted to Haluman, Mahabir and even Mallhu. Hanuman, the great 
monkey chief is, of course, held in great reverence, and many children 
are named after him; Mahabir and. Mallhu are other names given to 
him. ‘There were certain combination of letters like str which no 
Hindustani boy or man could pronounce. They always pronounced 
it as Shitir. Some wag of a Bengali boy made а couplet to ridicule 
the pronunciation of the Hindustani boys; ‘ Shitirim (Stream) naddi, | 
Shitore (store) gaththar ; Shitirit (street) rasta, Shitone (stone) 
paththar. I have no doubt there have been very great improvements 
in many respects since then. I recently visited Lucknow in 1928, 
and shall write about the changes in the place and the people 
later оп, | 

: The first house we lived in, in Lucknow, was a disused private 
Imambarah, or prayer hall. It consisted of two parts—the sadar 
mahal which contained the Imambarah proper which was something 
like the pujar dalan I have described in my account of our Bhawanipur 
house, with a courtyard, paved with bricks on edge in front. "There 
were small rooms on either side of the Imambarah hall and one of. 
these contained a staircase which led down to a subterranean chamber, 
or tah khana, which was intended as a shelter for the inmates of the 
house in the terribly hot days of April, May and June, The 
floor of the tah khana had been dug up before we went into ihe 
house and the steps leading to it were broken and uneven, so we 
never went into it. There were some rooms upstairs over the side 
rooms below. Тһе апда? mahal contained a smaller courtyard and 
on one side of it was acook-room. My Karnabedh-ceremony took 
place while we were living in this house. I cannot now recollect 
exactly all the circumstances but the lobes of my ears were bored. 
and there was a feast to which the friends of the family were asked. 
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The -Karnabedh is one of the samskaras, the performance of which 
was „tben considered obligatory on all Hindus and resembles the 
Yajnopavit ceremony of a Brahman: youth. 


The'terrible heat of Lucknow proved too much for my poor little 
sister and she died before the end of the year of fever &c. from 
which she suffered, while cutting her teeth. My father also began, 
about this time, to suffer from attacks of colic which gradually became 
worse and worse. 


In the beginning of the following year 1866, my father took short 
leave of absence and we all came down to Calcutta. The railway 
from Lucknow to Cawnpore had, by that time, been built, and also 
the bridge over the Jamuna or Jumna at Allahabad, and во we could 
make the whole ‘journey from Lucknow to Howrah in tolerable 
comfort by train. We should have returned to Lucknow in about a 
month, but circumstances prevented our return at the appointed time. 
My father bad to extend his leave more than once, first on account 
of his mother’s illness which ended in her death, and my father had 
to perform her Sraddha, after the expiry of the month of ceremonial 
impurity, and afterwards on account of his own illness, and also that 
of my mother, a long spell of fever from which both of them suffered. 


On account of this illness I became acquainted with that wonder- 
ful physician, Dr. Durgacharan Banerji, father of one of the grand 
old men of Bengal, Sir Surendra Nath Banerji. I had to go, for 
some time, every morning, to a certain place in Bhawanipur, and to 
bring bim to our house. .Не was an extremely masterful. man. One 
morning when Бе was coming to our house he saw some fishermen 
catching fish in the tank which lay on one side of our lane and which 
belonged to. my father’s cousin. He at once commandeered the 
. biggest fish that they had caught. When | they asked for the price, 
' he said, that they should thank their stars that he did not insist on 
their paying for the oil for frying the fish also. Of course, we -had to 
pay the fishermen. However, he cured both his patients and во at 
‚ the end of about four months, we were able again to go back to 
Lucknow. On our return we did not occüpy the house we had first 
lived in, but went to another and a somewhat smaller house. This 
was, however, found to be too small for our requirements and otherwise 


unsuitable ; and we removed toa larger but very rambling house. 


This: house was rather out of the way and had the reputation of being 
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haunted. My father’s health began to break down, the attacks of 
colic becoming more and more frequent and violent and so we removed 
after a few months to another house ina somewhat more central 
locality. E 
I have no doubt that there was no foundation for, the allegation 
that the house was haunted, but my mother, her aunt and the maid- 
servant frequently said that they saw people going into or coming 
out of rooms, and as on investigation it was found that no member 
of the family had actually been near the place where the apparitions 
had been seen, it was considered to be proved that they were ghostly 
visitants. Another supernatural phenomenon was observed and gave 
rise to а good deal of curiosity and some fear. There was a part of. 
the courtyard where there was an outlet drain for the rain water. 
This part of the courtyard was naturally somewhat deep and in the 
rains it was covered with rather high grass. Well, sometimes, in 
the middle of the day, smoke was seen to come up out of: the grasas. 
The ladies were seized with consternation. How should srüoke issue 
from moist green grass unless it was the work of some spirit or 
superhuman being, probably a malignant one ? However, on investi- 
gation which I made, or for which I at least got the credit, it was 
found that the drain passed underneath the cook-room of some poor 
people. who lived on the other side of the wall of our house, and when 
at midday they cooked their food, some smok efound its way through 
the drain and came out of the patch of high grass. So there was a 
perfectly simple explanation. І may mention here that we remained 
in the house referred to in the previous paragraph as the one to which 
we removed from the rambling haunted house, for several years, but 
there was another migration when I was in the B.A. class. i 

I was now, when we returned to Lucknow, in the second class, 
and in addition to the other disadvantages under which I laboured, 
I had about three months’ arrears to make up but, as before, I rose 
to the occasion, and without entering into further ` details, T may at 
once say that. in December 1867, I passed the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Calcutta University in the first division, and was of 
course at the head of my class. 

When I got into the first year class, I had a new language, 
Sanskrit, to grapple with. I may mention here also that I was 
reading Persian all this time with a Moulvi (Persian teacher) at 
home. He received the magnificent monthly salary of Rs. 4/- for 
two hours’ tuition everyday. I know now that his scholarship wag 
neither deep nor accuraie. He used to select various ‘‘inshahs’? 
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or collections of letters for grounding me іп the Persian language. 
I can remember the name of only one of them now. It was called 
` the ‘‘ Inshah-i-Madhoram' or the ‘‘Epistles of Madhoram.’’ Who 
'Madhoram'' was, I never knew. During the two years between 
1867-1869, I continued to be at the top of my class ; and in the First 
‚ Examination of Arts, as it was then called, I again passed in the 
first division, and stood fourth in order of merit in the whole of the 
Calcutta University, being the only studeni outside the Presidency 
College in Calcutta, who had attained that year to such a high place. 

І cannot now remember in what year it was, but I think it was, 

some time in 1868, that my mother, my younger brother and I went, 
accompanied by one or two servants, io Fyzabad (more correctly 
‚ Faizabad) to spend a few days there. Fyzabad was not at 
that time connected with Lucknow by railway so we went 
by dak ghari. As far as I remember we travelled by night, and every 
"time we passed any one on the road, or saw any lights in the dis- 
tance, we were afraid of being attacked by high-way robbers, but 
fortunately we had no adventure of any kind. 

‘At Fyzabad we were the guests of Babu Keshab Deb Sanyal 
(formerly my teacher at Lucknow, and whom [ have already men- 
‘tioned as the person to whose encouragement and inspiration I owe 
a great deal). He and his wife received us cordially and entertained 
us with great hospitality. He was at that time the headmaster of 
of the Fyzabad Zila (or district) School. Babu Prasanna Kumar 
Sarvadhikari the principal of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, and one 
or two other Calcutta gentlemen were, at that time, also guests at 
Keshab Babu’s House; and we had a very pleasant time there. Of 
course, Ї was only a youngster and could only listen with wonder . 
and admiration to what the others said. We saw the sights of 
Fyzabad. I cannot now remember what they were, except that 
there were two fine Mausoleums embosomed in groves of oranges 
which with their golden and red fruit and glossy green leaves were 
themselves things of great beauty. l 

We also went to Ayodhya wbich is close by and is the site of 
Dasaratha’s and Rama’s great capital, and saw some of the things 
that were to be seen there. There was nothing, as far as I 
remember, of real antiquarian value, and some of the things shown 
to us were absolutely grotesque. For instance, we were actually 
shown а handmill for grinding wheat, and were told quite seriously 
that Sita, used, to grind wheaten flour in it. We saw an immense 
number of monkeys at Ayodhya. We also paid & visit to the 
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Gupteswarighat оп the Sarayu ог Gandak river ; here we were shown а 
place where -we were told Rama and Lakshmana his faithful brother 
and companion had finally disappeared.. We were shown two small 
foot-prints on the stone floor, just below an aperture in a stone wall near 
the ghat and were told that the foot-prints were made, when Rama and 
Lakshmana vanished through the aperture. The foot-prints were 
very small, like the prints of the feet of boys of 15 or 16 years of 
age,-and the aperture was not big enough for a slender boy of that 
age to pass through. When some of us laughed, at these being the 
foot-prints of the great deified national heroes, and at the idea of 
their disappearing through that.narrow hole, the priests, who were 
taking us round grew extremely indignant, and said we were Kristans 
(Christians) like most, Bengalis. р 

It was about this time, also, that the late Babu (afterwards Sir) 


Rash Behari Ghosh paid a visit to Lucknow and came, for a short. ' 


time,. .to .our. house. He had oniy a short time before he left 
College and commenced practising as a pleader. I was produced 
before him as an intelligent and promising lad. He was asked to 
риб. а few questiois to me. І am afraid, I did not acquit myself 
very well, being Ї suppose shy and somewhat overawed. 

Soon after that we again came to Calcutta, and my marriage 
took place in March 1870. My wife was a girl of 9 or 10 years at 
the time.. She was a daughter of the late Babu Rakhal Das Bose, 
one of five brothers who lived in joint mess in Bowbazar, and were 
at that time. in very affluent circumstances. Two of them had 
highly-paid, appointments in Mercantile firms, and my father-in-law 
had a business in Mission Row. The fortunes of the family how- 
ever, like those of my mother’s father, went gradually from bad to 
worse. The family house is gone, but there are branches of the 
family, scattered about in different places in Calcutta. 

We went back to Lugknow,. soon after, but my wife remained: 
with her parents, so that our marriage was really only a sort об 
betrothal, I. was now reading for the B.A. degree, and while doing 
so I occasionally wrote poems and letters some of which appeared 
in the local English newspaper. It may be interesting to men- 
tion that there were. two parties in the Talukdars’ Association in 
Lucknow. At the bead of one of these was Raja Dakshinaranjan ` 
Mukherji who had been.iaken to Lucknow from Bengal by Lord. 
Canning, after the Sepoy Mutiny to be the friend, philosopher and. 
guide.of the local: Talukdars and had a Taluk ог zamindari. and. the 
title of Raja conferred on him. in the course of time, however,: 
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. some of the other Talukdars did not relish the idea of remain- 
ing always under his tutelage, and formed a rival party. The 
local newspaper which was the organ of the Talukdars’ Association, 
was edited, when the party of Raja  Dukshinaranjan was in the 
ascendant, by Babu Rajkumar Sarvadhikari,-and when the rival 
party was in power by Mr. Sayyad Hosen Bilgrami. They were 
both professors in the Canning College, and to’ both of whom 
I was well known. 1 cannot now remember, what I wrote in 
the newspaper, except a poem ‘composed during an evening walk 
in the Bailie Guard! which was much admired by Mr. Sayyad Hosen, 
who was the editor when I wrote it,.and who encouraged me to 
write more frequently for the paper, and some letters in which [ 
. expressed my admiration of the piety and simplicity of the ritual of 
a Brahmo marriage, which took place at Lucknow at the time. My 
first letter evoked a reply and there were replies and rejoinders. 

At the end of 1871 I again came down to Caleuita, and now for 
the first time, without my parents. to look after me, and appeared 
in the examination for” the B.A. degree. І may mention here, that 
I had been reading for some months past, all the t&xt books that were 
: included in the M.A. course in English for that year, and that without 
informing either my parents or my teachers, and consequently getting 
' no assistance from the latter. I used to feel very drowsy in the 
early part of the night and could scarcely, with the greatest effort, 
' keep my eyes open. І can remember one ridiculous incident, which 
| happened on account of this drowsiness of mine. One evening I was 
supposed to be preparing my lessons when it was quite early, but I 
had fallen asleep and the book I had been reading had dropped to 
the ground at my feet. My father had gone to see some friends. 
When he came back I heard his voice and waking up, tried to pick 
up the book which I had dropped, but instead of doing so, Е picked 
up one of my slippers, so that when my father came into the room, 
he burst out laughing on seeing me with a slipper in my hand 
studiously trying to master its contents. My studiousness was how- 
` ever well known, and so I escaped any rebuke or punishment. 'To 
compensate for my sleepiness in the early part of the night I could 
wake up at any time after midnight, and could read continuously till 
the morning without any distraction or interruption. It was during 
` these silent and peaceful hours, that I read the whole of the M.A. 
course, withouf anybody knowing anything about it. 

However, when the B.A. examination was over, and I felt 
almost certain that I had passed, I went and saw the principal of my 
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College, who was one of the University examiners, and thus happened 
to be in Calcutta, and asked him whether he would be kind enough 
to certify that I should be allowed to appear in the examination 
for the M.A. (Honours) degree which would take place two or three 
months later. He was at first incredulous. He said it was ridiculous 
that I should think of appearing for the examination, when: I Had 
not. read any part of the course. I assured him that I had read the 
entire course, every one of the pieces included in it, and was ready 
to undergo any test that he might choose to put me through. He 
was satisfied and told me to wait for the publication of the results of 
the В.А. Examination, and to see him again after that. 

When the results were published, and showed that I had passed 
in the first division and stood sixth in order of merit in the University, 
he made no further difficulty, and gave me the necessary certificate 
for my appearing in the examination for the M.A. degree (honours). 
In due course Т appeared in the examination, and to the astonishment 
of myself and still more to that of most other people, Г passed 1n 
the first division and stood second in order of merit in the whole 
University, and was thus entitled to the silver medal and a money 
prize. I may mention here that I did not stand so high in the B.A. 
Examination, as I did in the First Arts and M.A. Examinations 
because of the low marks I got in Mathematics. 

I may mention here incidentally, that the late Babu Surendra 
Nath Sarkar, M.A., B.L., a nephew of Babu Peary Charan Sarkar 
was appearing in the M.A. Examination that year. 1 had borrowed 
the notes which he had taken when attending the M.A. class in the 
Presidency College, and glanced through them, during the two or 
three months I was in Calcutta between the B.A. and М.А. Exami- 
nations. He was very anxious to know the result of the M.A. Exami- 
nation and went to the Senate House on the day they were posted, 
when he was astonished to find that he had only got a third class, 
while I was in the first. Не at once came to my grandfather's 
house where I was taking an afternoon siesta. He woke me up 
and exclaimed " you are а nice fellow! You borrow my notes and 
stand second in order of merit while I get only a third tlass.” . I 
assured him that I was very sorry that he had not got a higher place ; 
as for the high place that I had got I could only say I could not 
help it, and that I*was as much astonished at it ав he was. 

I may say here that I must have appeared to the reader, to have 
been blowing my own trumpet with great vigour and zest through 
the preceding pages; but I cannot very well see how I could have 
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been more modest about it. Ihave merely recounted the events ав 
they happened. I have neither extenuated nor exaggerated anything. ' 
I must тоб leave this part of my reminiscences without expressing 
‘my gratitude to some of my teachers. І have already mentioned one- 
‘of them, the опе with whom I commenced my work in the Canning 
College, Babu Keshab Deb Sanyal. The other teachers whom I 
remember with gratitude are Mr. Michael Johnson White, M.A., 
who was the Principal of the college fora part of the time I was 
there, and when I left it, and who taught me English language and 
literature during the four years I was there, Babu Rajkumar 
Sarvadhikari, who taught me Sanskrit, and Mr. Sayyad Hosen 
Bilgrami who taught us history. They are all dead now.. The 
last named afterwards migrated from Lucknow to Hyderabad in the 
Deccan and rose to-a very high position there. He was later selected 
to be a member of the Council of the Secretary of State. 

Now that I have nearly finished a narrative of my school and 
college career in Lucknow, І had better give some account of the 
place and the people. Lucknow, asis well known, was the capital 
of the Nawab Viziers of Oudh, who afterwards assumed the title of 
Badshah or King, and is situated on the bank of the Gumti. It 
contained a number of places among which the Kaiser Bagh (the 
garden of the Kaiser), the Kaiser Pasand (the choice of the Kaiser) 
and the-Chhatar Manzil [the palace with a (gilt) umbrella surmount- 
' ing it] deserve to be mentioned. The Kaiser Bagh contains buildings 
surrounding an extensive quadrangle, where the ladies of the harems 
of the kings had their apartments. In the centre of the quadrangle 

there is a white marble baradwart or pavilion, and on one side another 
structure where the Kings, or some of them, enacted Sri Krishna’s 
Raslila (Sri Krishna’s amorous dalliance with the milkmaids) with 
their favourite wives and concubines draped as and representing - 
the gopinis or milkmaids of Brindaban. On the other side was a. 
long reservoir with an ornamental bridge over it. After the mutiny, 
the buildings round the quadrangle were divided into portions, forming 
. commodious houses, which. were distributed among the talukdars. . 
Raja Dakshinaranjan. Mukherji, like the others, got a part which he 
converted into а very spacious and comfortable residence. An insti- 
tution for the residence and tuition of the sons and other young 
relatives of the talukdars was located in а large portidn. The central 
baradwari was used for public functions and I received prizes there 
year after year. Тһе Raslila building, of course, remained unused. 
Some time after I had left Lucknow one side of the quadrangle was `> 
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demolished and anew building was erected on the site, for the 
Canning College. In the central hall of the building the'names of 
the graduates from the college were inscribed in golden letters in a 
space reserved for the purpose, just below the cornice, and here my 
name held the pride of place, for although some students had passed 
the Епітапсе,. First Arts, and B.A. Examinations before me, I 
succeeded in outsttipping them, and was. the first Master of Arts 
from the college. I saw this building when I paid a short visit to 
Lucknow in 1890 оп my way back from the hill station of Mussouri. 
When I wanted to visit the place I was asked to speak a few words 
to the students and others present and I did so. Among those 
present was an old chaprasi ог peon who had apparently known me 
in my student days for on seeing me he exclaimed at once “ Ap wahi 
Barjandar hai. Oh! you are the same Barjandar!’’ The college 
has now been again removed (о a-new site in the Badshah Bagh on 
the other side of the Gumti. But I have not seen it. I have heard 
however, that the names of the graduates, with mine at the head, have 
been inscribed in it also. i 

Various offices were at that time located in the Kaisar Pasand. 
The Chhatar Manzil was utilised for social purposes, the station club 
being located there. $ 
As the headquarters of һе Shias in Northern India, Lucknow is 

specially rich in the class of buildings known ав Imambaras, such ‘as 
Asafuddowla's Imambarah, the Husenabad Imambarah and the Shah 
Najaf. These are really places where religious discourses should be 
delivered, but they were apparently not much used for this purpose 
except during the Muharram, when various religious ceremonies were 
performed there. For the ordinary people, however, the illumina- 
tions were the great attractions of these places, those of the Husena- 
bad Imambarah being specially splendid. : 

There are many gardens and parks in the town. The Wingfield 
Park, named after Sir Charles Wingfield, at one time Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh, attracted me a great deal. The Bailie Guard with 
its gardens round the ruins, which were so heroically defended where 
Sir Henry Lawrence was wounded and afterwards died, where the 
monument erected in his memory and inscribed with his own words 
‘who tried to do his duty ' stands, and which was ultimately relieved 
by Havelock and Neill, after the besieged had suffered incrédible 
privations and sufferings, made a most solemn impression on my 
mind. There was no other memorial of the Bepoy Mutiny that 
I knew. ; 
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The Canning College was located at the time J attended it, ina ` 
“gort of palace belonging to a deaf and dumb (gunga) Nawab, the 
‘descendant of some Vizier of the Kings of Oudh. The Nawab himself 
. and various members of his family lived in some of the adjoining 

houses, which were really annexes of the main building, but the school 
and the college were located in the main or central. building, and 
the Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit departments were held in a sort of 
_ Imambarah in the ‘same enclosure. Other. portions of the surrounding 
buildings were let out to tenants, and my first teacher, whom I have 
already mentioned occupied one of these with his family. | 

The pardah system (seclusion of women) was very strictly obser- 

ved in Lucknow, as in most other Musalman cities in Northern India, 

and in many ways it produced rather grotesque results. No workman, 

bricklayer &c. could climb to the top of a house, without shouting 

thrice at the top of his voice, * pardawale parda По јао. mazdur kotha 

‘par charhta hai’ which means ye secluded ones, hide yourselves, a 
` labourer is climbing on to. a roof.’ Another grotesque thing which 
we could sometimes see from my teacher’s house, near the College 

already referred to, was a number of Musalman ladies lying or lolling 

оп Charpoys in various.stages of deshabille in the open courtyard. 

of an,adjoining house ; to them entered a bhisti carrying a mashak 

(skin) of water, with which to replenish various pitchers and other 

vessels lying scattered about the courtyard. The ladies did not scuttle 

away and hide themselves, they did not even cover themselves up, but 

continued to loll on their charpoys and vigorously chewed pan (betel) 

as before. The bhisti had to cover up his head in a thick piece of 

cloth. and thus blindfolded poured the water out of his mashak into: 

‘the different vessels. 2 
My father's income during the time we were in Lucknow was 

'a little less than Rs. 200 а month, -but like the person mentioned by 
Goldsmith who was passing rich on £40 a year we were passing 

rich on that, and moved in the best Bengali society of the town. We 

kept no less than 5 men-servants and one maid. Of the men-servants 

one was a stalwart Brahman, who was the cook, and who received 

the magnificent sum of.Rs. 5 a month, and had to feed and clothe 
himself on that, besides saving something for his wife and children. 

How he did it, I cannot imagine, but asa matter of fact he did it. 

Of course he got the ata (coarse flour) and dal (split pulse) which he 
required for his food, and on which he subsisted, from his home, 
where the wheat and pulse from which they were made were produced 
on the land held by the family. His father who was about 60 years 
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of age whén I first knew him, used to bring a load weighing from 
15 to 20 seers of these provisions for his use, from their village home, 
which was about 10 miles from Lucknow. He used to make these 
journeys twice and sometimes thrice a month. , 


І once heard from Sir Harvey Adamson when I went to Simla, 
in 1910 that poor Scotch students coming to the Aberleen University 
brought a bag of oatmeal with them when coming to the University 
at the beginning of a term and on that they subsisted till its end. 
This reminded me of our cook who subsisted on the ata and dal which 
his father brought for him from his, village home. 


The other men-servants were four Kahars or palanquin bearers, 
who received Hs. 4 each, and they carried my father to his office, and 
sometimes myself and my younger brother to school, and later on, 
to college in our palanquin. They also carried my mother in it, 
when she paid any visits to any of the other Bengali ladies in the 
town. They also did all the house work, drawing the water for our 
baths, and for drinking and cooking, from the deep well in the house, 
hewing wood, if necessary, and doing such other work as was required й 
of them. In the hot weather when we all slept in the open on the 
terrace roofs, on account of the suffocating heat in the rooms, they 
had to bring our beds and beddings out, and arrange them, and if у 
there were andhis or dust storms in the course of the night (and this" 
frequently happened) they had to run: upstairs, and carry the 
beddings into the rooms; and they had to bring them out again; 
sometimes, when the storm subsided. The maid received Rs. 3 a 
month and attended on my mother and did other domestic work. . 


Our morning meal was in the Bengali style, rice and dal (split 
pulse of several kinds boiled and seasoned with spices and ght) and 
vegetable and fish curries. In the afternoon -there were sweets, 
fruits and other ligbt refreshments. In the evening we had dal and 
chapatis or cakes of unleavened bread in the Hindustani style. Our 
Brahman cook boiled the dal and seasoned it with ghi (clarified butter) 
and spices, and then began to bake the chapatis on a gridiron and 
then put them in the chula (oven). We, i.e., my father, myself, 
my younger brother and any. other male member of the family who 
happened to be present, sat nearby on little asans or carpet squares. 
The cook handéd the chapatis round to us, as they came out of the 
chula piping hot and halooning out. These with the dal and chutneys 
made a feast which, in spite of its simplicity and its apparent 
crudeness, was food fit for kings. | 
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Everything was extremely cheap. Of course I do not remember 
what price we paid for different articles, but the following facts will 
throw a flood of light on various phases of life in those days. Things 
were not only cheap but you got a great many more things than 
you nominally bought or paid for. For instance if you bought one 
hundred mangoes you got one hundred and twenty-five and sometimes 
one hundred and fifty. Things were counted: by panjas or fives, and 
one hundred did not mean twenty panjas as it should by tights, but 
twenty-five and some times even thirty panjas. 

There were different addas (stations) of palanquin and duli bearers 
"each of which would shelter fifteen or twenty of these men, One of 

these was close to а house which we occupied at one time. We used 
frequently to hear one of these men shout to another who was going 
to the bazar,to buy some provisions, to buy and bring an addhi’s worth | 
of ghi or clarified butter. An addhi is the eighth part of a pice. One 
can imagine from this how cheap things were. Of course the ghi was 
probably of atrocious quality, but still you could buy a little of it for 
the eighth part ої а pice. It should be remembered also that this 
minute, this infinitesimal quantity, this drop of ghi, was to be used 
for seasoning dal which would be sufficient for about a dozen or 
probably a score of grown up men. 

‘Lucknow was then, and is, І suppose, even now a town of fops. 
This foppery used to be carried to a very ridiculous extent. I used to 
hear though of course I cannot vouch for the accuracy of the details, 
that a common labourer ог a menial servant could transform himself 
into a full-blown fop at the cost of a couple of coppers. He would 
go to a washerman, who could always be found washing clothes on 

.the bank of the river, and who would wash his chapkan and his cap or 
turban for a pice. He would wait till these things were dry and would 
then put them on. He would then come to a betel seller's shop, 
where for another pice he would get a little atar (scent) on a morsel 
‘of cotton which would be stuck up at the end ofa little chip of ~ 
bamboo, and a couple of khilis of pan (betel leaves made up into 
packets with various spices). He would then gaily chew the betels, 
and twirl the little chip in his hand and start on a march of conquest. 

The people of Lucknow indulged in very high flown formas of 
speech. When one met another he did not ask the latter how he was, 
but how his noble health or disposition (mezaz-i-shdrif) was, and the 
answer was not that he was well but that he was well by the favour 
of his interlocutor (ap ki inayat or meherbani se). Similarly a man 
did not ask another where he lived, but where his abode of wealth 
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was (ap ke daulat khana kahan hai) The correct answer to that 
was "my poor dwelling is at such and such a place’’ (mera gharib- 
khana falana jagah men hai). We used to know a man whose name 
was Rai Chandan Lal but if any one asked him his name, he 
invariably replied by repeating a couplet, “nam is gumnam ka 
Chandan Lal hai, wa Sarkar Shahi se badnam Rai hai," which 
means " the name of this obscure person is Chandan Lal and he has 
& bad name (euphemism for title) Rai from the government of 
the Shah.” 
To be Continued 


WILHELM TELL: THE CHAMPION OF SSS 
F REEDOM 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 

Wilhelm Tell may be symbolised as the founder and champion of 
Swiss freedom. He was a ethan simple in habits and firm in his 
convictions. He was burning with love for freedom. . He tried to 

transform and correct all the prevalent injustices that existed during 
his time. Не is supposed to have lived, during the 13th century A.D. 
‘near Uri, which is situated in the heart of Switzerland. In the 
“ Weisse Buch von Sarnen " (the White Book of Sarnen) dating back 
io 1480, we find for the first time, reference made to Wilhelm Tell. 
The chronicle describes the sovereignty of the Habsburgs over parts 
of Central Switzerland. It refers to the formation of the old con- 
federation, which came into existence by the unification of the three 

-districts of Schwyz, Uri and Unterwalden. Foreign sheriffs ruled 
over the Swiss in a tyrannical manner. The people smarted under 
foreign control. Tell was a bold fighter for liberty. In this book the 
story of Tell is described in the following manner. 

There was once a sheriff of Uri who wanted all his subjects to 
bow and salute his hat. Wilhelm Tell refused to do honour to any 
human being excépt" God. The bat had been placed for exhibition, 
in the open market-place of Altdorf, where a vassal of the sberiff had 

` been posted, to keep watch. The vassal reported against Tell. The 
sheriff was mad with rage. Tell was punished by the sheriff and 
was ordered to shoot an apple, with his bow and arrow, from the 
head of his only son. He was known to be the best marksman and 
succeeded in piereing the apple, without even touching a single hair, 
on his boy's head. Tell murmured something in anger. The sheriff . 
wanted to know what Tell had muttered. Tell forced the sheriff to 
swear, that he would not kill him, if he told bim the truth. Tell 
then told him, that if he should have killed his son, while aiming 
at the apple, then the second shot would have been reserved for the 
sheriff himself. The sheriff was beside himself with anger, but could 
not kill Tell, due to his oath. He ordered his vassals to bind Tell, 
and take him away to a place, from where he could never see the 
sun or moon again, Tell was put on a boat and the sheriff and his 
vassals sailed away with him. A heavy gale arose'and the boat began 
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to toss. Tell was a good steersman. One of the vassals suggested, 
that Tell should be set free and be allowed to steer the boat, back to 
the shore ın safety. The sheriff, seeing the peri] near at hand, agreed 
to this proposition. Tell showed them an island from afar and every- 
one rowed energetically, in order to escape drowning. They neared 
the island. Tell shook the boat furiously and jumped out alone оп 
the shore and ran through the mountains up to Küssnacht and Hohle 
Gasse. Here, he hid in ambush, and waited till:the sheriff and his 
vassals would have to pass that way. Whàán they rode through this 
narrow land, then Tell shot the sheriff with his bow and arrow and 
.escaped into the mountains of Uri. This brave deed was a stepping 
stone to freedom for the Swiss people in 1291. A secret treaty was 
signed in Rütli. Patriotic men swore, at this treaty, to chase out all 
the foreign sheriffs from the land and made it their aim, to destroy 
and attack all the fortresses in the country, which were strongholds 
of oppression. | | ' 

The story of Tell grew in popularity. It became the subject- 
matter for dramas and songs. The Humanists compared Tell to ` 
Brutus. The scenes of his deeds became centers of pilgrimage and 
weapons associated with him were revered as relics. His portrait, his 
story, etc., were painted on frescoes, on earthern wares, on fountains 
and on signboards, not only in the Confederation, but also in tributary 
states. People wrote about him not only in the Gérman language 
but also in French, Italian and Romansch. Tell became the symbol 
of Swiss liberty. In the 17th century, when the peasants were 
struggling for better conditions against their oppressive landlords,‘ then 
they protested and carried on demonstrations in the name of Tell. 
The revolutionary transition from the old order to the new was also 
carried out in his name. But the fame of Tell also traversed the 
boundaries of his own land. In France, we find Voltaire quoting him · 
in his Annales de l’Empire (Annals of the Empire) and Mercier did 
homage to him in his Utopian book entitled L’An 2240 (The Year 
9940). Raynal erected an obelisk in his memory, on his islet close 
to Lucerne, situated on the Vierwaldstüttersee. This chapel ig 
visited every year by thousands of tourists and admirers. Florian 
devoted a novel to him and Lemierre a drama. During the French 
Revolution he became a rhetorical theme and his portrait appeared 
in busts and paintings. Even Napolean, the first Consul, did rever- 
ence to his memory. Frederick the Great of Germany remembered 
him and once asked а Swissman if he was a descendant of Tell. 
Goethe, on one occasion, planned to write an epic on Wilhelm Tell, 
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but his desire was never realised: He handed over the material that 
he had collected to his best friend Schiller, supplying him with 
necessary details,-as to the landscape and the people. Schiller com- . 
plemented the material he received from Geothe with his own poetic 
talent, with his sense of pathos, and with his creation of immortal 
characters. Great and noble ideals of a universal nature are to be 
found in this wonderful] drama written in poetry form.  Rossini's 
opera Guglielmo Tell (Wilhelm Tell) was specially composed in order 
to put into music his praise for liberty а younger contemporary, 
Bellini, expressed his unbounded enthusiasm by exclaiming this phrase 
viz., “Tutta l'opera e un’ altra Divina Commedia '' (The whole opera 
in another Divine Comedy). | 
' An interesting point has been raised about Wilhelm Tell. Some 
critics are of the opinion that Tell is а fictitious character and never 
lived at all. If we follow the history of Switzerland chronologically 
we find that Tell is mentioned in the White Book of Sarnen, which 
appeared in 1480. .In 1482, a song had been written about Tell, by 
Melchior Russ, in one of his chronicles. In 1512, a drama was 
written about him known as the Є Urner Tellenspiel " (The Play of 
Tell by the People of Uri) Again in the year 1509, Tell is men- 
tioned in the chronicle, by Pétermann Etterlin. Soon thereafter 
dawned the age of humanism. People tried to locate the urges of 
power to this earth and not seek for it in superhuman planes. 
Aegiduis Tschudi was a great. humanist writer and historian. His: 
chronicle was written in 1550, and was a great success. Init he refers 
to the story of Tell. The personality of Tell, the first confederate 
member, became the symbol of freedom for the Swiss people. 
Johannes von Miller, although belonging to the classical school, має 
influenced by romantic ideas. He lived in the time when national . 
consciousness was awakening. His historical book appeared in 1780. 
In it he mentions Tell. . It was the last historical book written before 
` the turning point-in history, viz., the French Revolution. 

After him began a new epoch in history and in Swiss historical 
interpretation. The first advocate of the critical school of thought was 
Eutych Kopp of Luzern. The new approach to history lay in concrete 
facts and sources and not in good style and form. The critical 
attitude penetrated into all historical facts and now for the first time | 
was the story of Tell refuted and proved to be basically untrue. 
Authentical proofs were lacking everywhere. The interpretation of . 

_ Kopp had а great ‘disadvantage. He broke to -pieces.a beautiful | 
picture of Swiss history and the inspiring story of. Tell. Of course, 
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he was right, in so far as he explained to his countrymen, that it 
was not possible to create the past out of present circumstances and 
tice versa. The ground of objective approach was not to be lost sight 
of, because this was the only way, to understand international politics. 
He had to face attacks from many sides for his critical viewpoints. 
In the 19th century, Swiss historians like Dándliker, Dierauer and 
Oechsli represent Wilhelm Tell ав a mythical figure. Tell disappears 
from history. The pact of 1291 and not the brave deed of Tell 
becomes the center of importance. In recent times, national patrio- 
tism compelled Robert Dürrer, а man from Unterwalden, to demons- 
trate-once again, that the story of Tell is true. In his estimation 
the old ruins that exist stand as a true testimony to the story of Tell 
as well as the fight for liberty, as described in the book of Sarnen. 
Prof. Karl Meyer thinks, that if the old castles are authentic, then 
the story of Tell is authentic too. Hans Nabholz again, a critical 
writer, refutes the story of Tell. The critical school maintains, that 
during the Middle Ages, narratives of heroic deeds were very much 
in vogue. Ruins helped to decorate these imaginary tales. Stories 
were narrated from mouth to mouth and descended down through 
generations. The story of sheriffs, who oppressed their tenants, was 
the common theme in all chronicles all over Europe. The facts were 
put down in writing long after the events had taken place. Similar 
tales were related in middle and north Europe and even in England, 
Iceland, Scandinavian countries and in places of north-west Germany 
up to the Rhine. The description of clever marksmen isan old 
Germanic saga and won popularity, as being authentic, due to its 
brilliant presentation. | 

The critical school was against all dramatic and sensational facts 
about history. It was of the opinion, that truth could be served in 
a better way, by keeping strictly to facts, which can be proved to be 
true. The last writer of the critical school was Bruno Meyer. He 
refers to the fight for freedom. He is of the opinion, that many 
incidents may be true, others still have to be carefully tested. There 
might be one possibility, that the happenings of the nordic stories, 
might have been connected with actual facts. He thinks that the 
historian has completed his work in the investigations about the 
‘authenticity of Tell. Detailed and minute research at this step must 
now be carried on by. Germanists. 

Thus we see, that the authenticity of Wilhelm Tell is a much 
debatable point. Up to the age of criticism, the story was regarded 
as being true. But afier the critical age, the Tell episode faded into 


UNIVERSITY DEVELOPMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The University Grants Committee has issued its report on the 
universities and colleges of Great Britain for the quinquennium 1947- 
52 (Cmd. 8875, HMSO 3s. 64.). 

' The Committee, which is composed of individual members, most 
of whom have academic affiliations, appointed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, has the following terms of reference : 


To inquire into the official needs of university education in Great 
Britain ; to advise the Government as to the application of “any 
grants made by Parliament towards meeting them; to collect, 
examine, and make available information on matters relating to 
university education throughout the United Kingdom; and to 
assist, in consultation with the universities and other bodies con- 
cerned, the preparation and execution of such plans for the deve- 
lopment of the universities as may from time to time.be required 
in order to ensure that they are fully adequate to national needs. 

The report gives a factual review of the quinquennium and 
includes some discussion of the principal problems of general policy 
now confronting the universities. 

Two university colleges, Nottingham and Southampton, obtained 
charters as universities during the period [see 20.7.48 Vol. 8 Education 
p. 25 and 13.5.52 1с(65)] and one new university college, North 
Staffordshire, was founded [see 1.5.51 3(a) p. 26], bringing the total 
io eighteen universities and four separate university colleges whose 
varied characters and constitutions are briefly summarized in the intro- 
duction to the report. | 


А PERIOD or EXPANSION 


fhe period since the second world war has seen unparalleled ex- 
pansion in the universities of Great Britain. During the greater part 
of the war the full-time student population was about 37,000, as 
compared with 50,000 in 1988-39, Between 1944-45 and 1949-50 the 
number. rose from °387,889 to 85,421. It fell to 88,458 in the next 
two years. | 

This expansion would have been impossible without a great 
increase in Exchequer grants to the universities. The proportion of 
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the total income of the universities provided by recurrent Treasury 
grants rose from 31'4 per cent in 1938-39 to 64-5 per cent in 1951-52, 
and the report states that this proportion will continue to rise through- 
out the next quinquennium. The amount voted from the Exchequer, 
including capital gránts, has increased in little more than a decade 
from some £2 million to more than £25 million in the current finan- 
cial year. ` 

The main task of the universities during the coming quinquen- 
nium will be to consolidate the ground won by the advances of the 
last five years. | 

The Committee notes that the increase in the volume of knowledge 
in nearly all subjects has been responsible for great changes. The 
proportion of the sum total of knowledge which a single mind can 
grasp in sufficient detail to he able to advance his subject becomes 
smaller and smaller, so that progress can be maintained only by in- | 
creased numbers and more and more specialization. The number of 

` university professors has increased since before the war from 889 to 

1,290, an increase due less to tbe increase in student numbers than 
‘to the growth in the volume of knowledge. і 

Among the current problems discussed in the report are those 
arising from increased specialization and the resulting danger of depart- 
mentalism, methods of selecting students for admission, the tendency 
towards overloading undergraduate courses, the proper functions of 
the universities in the prosecution of research, and problems relating 
to particular fields of study, notably medicine and technology. . 


SrupENTs 
. While there were in 1951-52 twice as many students of science 
and technology as there were in 1988—89, arts students had increased 
by only 60 per cent, The increase in the number of medical students 
was only 17 per cent, not for any lack of competition for places, which 


is exceptionally keen, but because the demand for newly-qualified 
medical practitioners is comparatively stable. 


Total student numbers have increased by 66 per cent since 1938- 
39, the increase in the number of students with homes in the United 
Kingdom being 71 per cent and in the number from overseas 33 per 
cent. There were 6,960 students from overseas in’ 1951-59, just over 
8 per cent of all students. As before the war, rather over half the 
oversea students came from countries within the British Common- 
wealth. 
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The Committee does not expect any further increase in student - 
numbers in the near future, but possibly a continued slight fall from 
the peak reached in the immediate post-war period. It would appear 
that, except in certain faculties, few school leavers who desire, and 
are capable of profiting by, a university education now fail to gain 
admission to some university or college so that an increase in univer- 
sity students must await in¢reased output of suitable school-leavers. 


The Committee foresees that in response to a changing emphasis 
in the demand-for graduates there is likely to be a tendency during 
tlie next quinquennium for the proportion of students engaged in 
scientific and technological studies to grow ‘at the.expense of the 
proportion of arts students. This trend has financial implications, for 
the education of the former requires more costly and elaborate accom- 
modation and equipment. 

There has been a change during the past twenty or thirty years 
in the-economic and social background of university students, a much 
higher proportion of whom are now assisted from public or private 
funds. For Great Britain, this proportion increased from 411 per 
cent in 1938-39 to 72°4 per cent in 1951-52 (England 38:5 per cent to 
18:8 per cent, Wales 61:4 per cent to 88°3 per cent and Scotland 451 
рег cent to 61:6 per cent). The number of State scholarships has 
greatly increased but the awards of local education authorities have 
become the main source of assistance. A decline in the proportion of 
university students living at home during term is related to the adop- 
Ной of the principle for public awards that, subject to need, the 
assistance granted should meet the whole cost of the student's main- 
tenance and expenses at the qoum 


QUALITY oF STUDENTS 


On the quality of students, the Committee finds that in the facul- 
ties of science and technology, in which student numbers have doubled 
since the second world war, the proportion of outstandingly good and 
outstandingly weak students is lower, and that of good second-class 
students higher, than it used to be. The situation in the arts faculties 
is not greatly different. On the whole the number of really first-class 
men and women reading arts subjects seems to be slightly smaller than 
before the war, and there is probably a continuing tendency for a 
higher proportion of the abler school boys and school girls to seek 
admission to the scientific faculties. In general, members of univer- > 
sity staffs appear to be well satisfied with the quality of the students 
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‘entering the universities, notwithstanding е effect of the war on 
their earlier education. 

In spite of a net addition of 7,509 places; the proportion (for 
Great Britain) of university students resident in colieges or halls in- 
creased only from 95:1 to 25°9 per cent between 1938-39 and 1951-52. 

The Committee considers that the arguments in favour of in- 
creasing the provision of residential accommodation are reinforced by 
the presence in the universities of increased numbers of students who 
lack’ the advantage of a cultured home background. Since in the 
present economic circumstances expansion on the scale that would be 
desirable is not likely to be practicable for some time to come, the 
report suggests ways in which students not actually resident in colleges 
or, halls might become members of them or might otherwise be pro- 

. vided with amenities to promote communal life and enable them to 
benefit more widely from their university years. 


STAFF 


Compared with 1938-39, the number of professors in Great Britain 
has risen by 45 per cent and that of lower grades of teaching staff in 
greater proportion. The total number, excluding staff of the rank of 
lecturer or below at Oxford and Cambridge, rose from 3,934 in 1938-39 
to 8,952 in 1951-52, an increase of 124 per cent. So far as the Com- 
mittee bas been able to judge, the doubling of the academic staffs 
of the universities has not been accompanied by any deterioration 
in quality. 

Excluding Oxford and Cambridge, for which comparable figures 
are not available, the staff-student ratio rose from that of 1 to 10 in 
1988-89 to 1 to 8 in 1951-52. Nearly all the universities and colleges 
have been able to develop to some extent a tutorial system, partieularly 
for the benefit of their senior students. The individual tuition pro- 
vided by the Oxford and Cambridge colleges is one of the main reasons 
why admission to those universities is so eagerly sought after. ' 


Pananong 


University € from Бену grants (including not only 
Treasury recurrent grants but also Ministry of Education grants for 
adult education and certain other grants) more than doubled during the 
five years under review, from £6°9 million in 1946-47 to £17°1 million 
in 1951-52. Grants to universities and university colieges by local 
authorities in England and Wales increased by 50°9 per cent in the 
period, from £626,947 to £945,972. 
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Non-recurrent Treasury grants for capital expenditure approved 
during the quinquennium amounted to nearly £35 million. of which 
£23 million was in respect of building, including professional fees, over 
£4 million for the purchase of sites and properties and £7 million for 
the provision of furnishings and equipment. Payment of these re- 
current grants is made only as expenditure is incurred. Payments 

` made during the quinquennium totalled £26 million. 

The annual éxpenditure from revenue by universities, apart from 
allocations to reserves, rose by 106 per cent during the quinquennium, 
from £12°7 million to £26°1 million. 

The implications of th» increased dependence of the universities 
on public funds are discussed in the final section of the report. The 
Committee writes : 
| ‘The freedom which the state has left to the universities has, we 
believe, fostered on their side a sense of responsibllity which might 
have withered under any attempt at control. Moreover, the depen- 
dence of the universities on the state is balanced by а dependence of 
the state on the universities. Without the state, the universities 
cannot obtain sufficient funds to enable them to do their work; without: 
the universities there would be no way of meeting the need for men 
and women adequately trained to advance knowledge and to hold 
positions of responsibility in government, industry and the profes- 
sions.” Y 

(Through courtesy of British Information Services (India) ) 
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South-West Africa E | 


' South-West Africa, administered аб опе time by Germany, was. after 
the first World War taken oüt.of her hands along with other territories 
of her much prized colonial empire. It was not, however, given to any 
other colonial. power ав а permanent possession. А new principle of 
administering backward territories was. evolved. They were hencefor- 
watd.to be administered as mandated, territorios, the mandato being given 
io:one or another power on. certain specific conditions. The mandatory 
was to administer the territory as а trust and submit reports of adminis- 
tration 40 the Mandates Commission of the League of Nations which was 
to supervise the administration of ‘these ' rüaiidated territories. ‘The actual. 
distribution of these mandated territories among different powers was 
made’ by. the ` principal Allied and. Associated Powers but after ‘the 
distribution: the responsibility for: -Supervision, · as referred to already, was 
vested iu the--League of Nations... The mandate: ‘of administering ‘the 
former ‘German colony of South-West Afnca was given to. South Africa. 
The récord of the white people of ‘this Dominion so far as the black 
population was concerned: was not unknown to the principal Allied ‘and 
Associated Powers.. In view of this ib was certainly not a wise choice 
that this Dominion should be entrusted with this mandate. But - it was 
а South African statesinan,, namely.the late General , Smuts, who- origina- 
ted the idea of mandate. So the "European statesmen ‘possibly thought 
that ‘it would be awkward if по mandate was given to the country with 
which the idea originated. In any event it was an act of grave injustice 
to the population of Pout West Africa that its mandate was given to 
the Boers. 


As pointed out already, the mandatory was not entitled to incorporate 
the mandated territory in its own dominion. Nor was it to be expected 
that the mandate would be permanent. On the contrary the idea behind 
the mandate system was that gradually by progressive administration the 
people of the mandated territory were to be made fit socially,, economically 
and politically for self-rule. South Africa, however, has steadily refused 
to abide by this principle in its administration of South-West Africa, 
It has thrown the interests of the local population to the winds and 
imposed upon thém that racial tyranny which із peculiar to ‘South Africa. 
What is more, if has in violation of the basic principle of the mandate 
system treated South-West Africa as part and parcel of its own territory. 
Since the coming into operation of the United Nations this plicy of South 
Africa regarding its former mandated territory has figured prominently 
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on the platform of its different bodies. But the Government of South ' 
Africa has paid no attention to the observations made there from year: 
to year. It has pursued its own policy without minding “what candid 7 
critics may have said, This year the South African delegate has advanced- 
the argument that the mandate system was originated by the principal - 
Allied and Associated Powers and maintained by the League of Nations. 
Neither of them existed now. Consequently, the principles laid down | 
by them died with them. The United Nations could not on any account be * 
regarded as the successor to the League of Nations. ‘It was a new body. jS 
The responsibilities of the League ceased to operate. with the dissolution 
of that body. They were not taken over by the United Nations. So long 
as the League lasted South Africa might have been accountable to that 
Body in respect of South-West Africa. But after its dissolution it was: 
оо to none. - mos ; з 

* Every body knows -how erroneous this "point of view is: The- 
Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations has not agreed with the ^ 
Séuth African delegate i in such interpretation. It has‘set up a Committee 
of nine to look over the administration of South-West-Africa. -Just ав ће ` 
Mandates Commissión of the League of Nations’ would entertain appeals:- 
and ‘Jisten ' to petitions against any violation of the principles of mandate’ 
or any act of maladministration, so this Committe: also would entertain - 
appeals and petitions against any aspet of administration by South Africa: 
in this berrirory. Weare not sure that this Committee will -be able -to ` 
modify the reactionary ‘policy of ‘the Sout African Government: But it 
will certainly be able to keep world opinion enlightened as бо what ig: 
happening in this unhappy radiis That by. itself is an advantage: 
which we should prize. 


Eisenhower as President 


One year has elapsed since Sisánhowsr defeated ‚ Governor Stevenson. 
at the polls by a heavy majority and barely two months remain ot his’ 
completing one year. in. office: as. President... This is- certainly:.too: short 
a period for any evaluation -оЁ his. achievements. as. the . first. Magistrates 
of the United States. .But although it. will be unwise to judge from: 
what he’ has done or left undone during: these few. months, it. will be 
unwise also, not to pay our -attention to the ‘trends...of his "policy. 
as revealed already: -It should. be borne in mind. in. this . connection: 
that much was expected of him when:he was set-up. as the _ Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. 16 is. true that’.he was: the choice of a: 
рагу. But “his candidature was acclaimed . Бу. many. people. who might: 
not otherwise have voted on republican’ ticket. Except those’ who were: 
committed to democratic’ platform, : the nation accepted him ав. its 
nominee, It is now to be seen whether his previous reputation and. 
experience made 'him.oniy а good and effective. candidate or whether: 
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they ensured also his being a strong and powerful President. There were 
some who at the time of his nomination did not forget Ulysses Grant 
' and his sorry record as President during two terms. In 1868 his candi- 
dature was acclaimed throughout the United States and he found it easy 
"бою sweep the polls in November of that year. His military record during 
the Civil War was brilliant and in fact № was he who was supposed to 
have converted defeat into victory. His prestige was immense and his 
authority great. His position in 1868 was virtually the same as that of 
Hisenhower in 1952. The expectations of the people were as high then as 
eighty four years later. But по administration proved more fatally weak 
` than that of Grant. He gave way to friends and advisors who proved 
corrupt all along the line. At the end of eight years he finally laid down 
office amidst curses of the people. When Eisenhower was elected, most 
acclaimed the election. But some remembered the sorry plight of 
President Grant who also rode to White House on the crest of a wave 
' ~of military glory. : = | 
A strong President does not merely sée to the execution of laws ав - 
«passed by the Congress. It is he who initiates policy and makes the 
legislature adopt what he initiates. This is what had been done by 
` Wilson and the two Roosevelts. Eisenhower has so far shown no appetite ` 
. for such leadership. Not only the Republican majority is very thin in 
the legislature but Republican leadership there is not very much amenable 
to his ‘discipline. The result is that while President Eisenhower presides 
| over the White House, Senator McCarthy is establishing a tyranny of 
his own in the country. People every where are looking to President 
Eisenhower for the stemming the tide of this new fascism but so far 
there is no evidence of his leadership. Many people are now asking 
whether the qualities which make an eminent General also malie a good 
President. | 


Composition of the Supreme Soviet 


"А writer in the Political Quarterly analyses the varying composition 
of the Supreme Soviet in the U.S.S.R since 1987. Не tells us in the’ 
first place that a very small percentage of members of either house . 

‚ of this Body has continuous membership from 1987 to the present day. 
It should be pointed in this connection that under the Stalin Constitution 
of 1986 there have been so far three general elections—in 1937, in 1946 
and in 1950. Only 19 members have been returned to the Soviet of 
the Union in all three elections and only twenty-three to the Soviet of 
Nationalities. This, however, does not tell the whole story. Recent 
trend is that more membership is renewed. One hundred and fifty-two 
members were for instance returned to the Soviet of the Union in the 
elections of both 1946 and 1950 and similarly one hundred and thirty-five 
were returned to the Soviet of Nationalities in both these elections. In 
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other words the tendency is towards attaching greater importance to 
experience and eonseqently to renewal of membership. В 
In regard to age also the tendency is towards the election of older 
men. In 1987, 68 per cent of the total membership of the Soviet of the 
Union were forty years of age or below. But in 1950 the percentage fell 
to 25. In other words greater importance was now attached to experience 
and age. What із true of the Soviet of the Union is true also of the 
Soviet of Nationalities. In this body in 1987, 78 per cent were forty or 
below that age but in 1950 this percentage was reduced to 88. 
^" As to the percentage of women members, in the Soviet of the 
Union it has increased from 18.5 in. 1987 to 20 in 1950. In the other 
house the percentage is lower now than in 1946 but higher than in 1987. 
On the whole it may be said that much importance is attached to 
increasing representation of women. In the Soviet Union there is only 
one party, namely the Communist Party. But it is not necessary under 
the Constitution that & member of the Supreme -Soviet should invariably 
be a member of this Party. He may also be a non-party man. Actually ^ 
in 1937 non-party deputies constituted 19 per cent of the total membership 
of the Soviet of the Union. In 1950, however, this percentage fell to 
14.5. Inthe Soviet of Nationalities also the percentage fell from 29 to 
19. In other words the tendency now is to attach greater importance 


to Party affiliation. Non-party men are less encouraged now. Again in. : 


the Soviet Union there are three recognised classes, namely the working 
class, peasantry and intelligentsia, the last being recognised not as a full- 
fledged class but as а “‘class stratum’’, ‘whose members have their origin 
in the working class or peasantry’. Actually those who are employed 
in fields of education, arts, medicine, and nursing or who are employed 
in managerial and administrative work and as technicians and office 
workers are regarded as intelligentsia. In 1987 in the Soviet of the 
Union 45 per cent were workers, 24 per cent peasants, and 81 per cent 
belonged to the intelligentsia. In 1950 the corresponding figures were 
85,18,47. In other words the tendency is towards the return of а larger 
percentage of the new class to the Supreme Soviet. 


Future of Liberalism in Britain 


July-September issue of the Political Quarterly is devoted partly to` 
the analysis of the platform of the Liberal Party and its political future 
just as the previous two issues were concerned exclusively with the study 
of the Labour and Conservative Parties in all their aspects. 

British Liberalism, fed by a number of distinguished philosophers 
and politically developed by a number of great statesmen, found itself 
between two fires in the present century. Pressed between Conservatism 
on the right and Labour and Socialism on the left, it had much of the 
wind taken out of its sails. It somehow stood the ground till the first 
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World War. But the coalition formed during the’ War and continued" 
for the convenience of -Lloyd George for four years after its “conclusion ` 
undermined its strength and made it an easy victim to the attack from 
the two flanks. It is really wonder that thé Liberal а) still survives 
and seems to be still kicking. 

It is about this that Philip Fothergill, President of the Liberal Party ` 
(1950-52) writes in his paper on ''The Liberal Predicament’’. He tells” 
‘us rather. pathetically that from time Чо time № в dinned into Liberal: 
. ears that the Liberal Party was nothing now but an electoral nuisance: 
Its struggle for parliamentary representation was only a waste of time 
and not worth the effort. It is significant that at the present time there | 
are only six members in the House of Commons elected on Liberal ticket. | 
That indicates the hopeless impasse at which the Party has arrived. But 
Mr, Fothergill replies that although for over thrity years the Party has 
not held power and in the near future there is no chance of its forming” 
the Government, still in 458 out of 542 parliamentary constituencies in , 
" England and Wales: there are active Liberal associations and” “What ів 
more, undaunted by electoral défeats the party is making cóntinuoüs^ 
researches which will be useful in more than one wey. to „бе publie: 
administration of the country: 

Much of the down and out ‘condition of the Party is due to the 
opposition of the other two parties to electoral reform. In 1950 the Party 
fought with 475 candidates and polled 11. 8 per cent of the votes. -Ïf the” 
electoral system was fair, it ought to have in the House ‘nearly seventy 
members. With such a contingent under its whip it could have formed - 
coalition with another party and acquired ` some effective voice in the 
administration of the country. In fact Mr. Fothergill tells us that if the 
voters could be assured'that the Party would have such a voice in the 
governance of the country, 38% of the electors would have voted on Liberal” 
ticket. This is what was revealed by Gallup poll: , : 

: The’ predicament of the Liberal Party is due partly, as pulsat to` 
in the previous paragraph, to the existing single member constituency ^ 
system. But partly it is also due to the fact that unlike-in earlier : 
decades the two major parties practically contest every seat at the~ 
present time. Consequently a Liberal candidate is faced, wherever he 
stands, with a triangular contest in which either a Conservative or a 
Labourite wins. There is по Opper for him for a ен with- 
either. я 
The Prime Minister seems to be нак agreeable to some kind - 
of electoral reform. Не appreciates that by such reform ‘Liberalism may ' 
remain a force to be reckoned with and constitute an effective barrier 
against resurgent socialism. Не also knows’ that there are -some 
coustituencies where Conservative candidates can never win but Labour - 
candidates may go down there before Liberal candidates, But electoral” 
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reform cannot be introduced by Churchill’s fiat, It must be accepted as 
a platform by the Conservative Party and secondly the Labour Party, 
should give its consent to ib in principle. Assent of neither parby is 
forthcoming. Most of the Conservatives still dread electoral reform 
because it might split votes in such a fashion as to make impossible the 
securing of a stable majority by any party. A strong stable government 
will in that contingency be out of the question. This is not a result to 
be thought of with equanimity by the Conservative rank and file, So the 
Liberal і ‘impasse continues.” й 


Reviews and lotices of Books 


Animal Nutrition Research in India—By K. C. Sen. 


The volume contains. the results of extensive investigations carried 
out by the author on the neglected problem of animal nutrition. In 
spite of the large animal population of our country and of the importance 
of milk and milk-products for proper nutrition, the subject has been 
rather neglected uptil now by most workers. The author has really 
done a great service to our country by compiling valuable data on the 
nutritional requirements of domestic animals for their healthy develop- 
ment, so that the dairy products and other dairy industries of our country 
may be developed to meet these ever-increasing needs of these essential 
‘food materials. Some of the chapters like those dealing with the chemi- 
‘cal composition of fodder, the digestibility and nutritive value of Indian 
fodders will be of interest to all interested in the subject. The chapters 
dealing with the conservation and processing of fodders and 
nutritive value of some industrial by-products will be very helpful in 
regulating the proper food of the animals. Protein, sulphur and energy 
metabolism and also the mineral metabolism of cattle have been dealt 
with very thoroughly in some of the chapters. The conclusions reached 
will be of help to regulate the growth and lactation of animals. The 
vitamin deficiency diseases of cattle have also received its proper share 
of attention. A complete investigation has been carried out on milk and 
its constituents with interesting results. The volume wil! go a long way 
to meet the requirements of workers engaged in animal nutrition and 
dairy products. . 

A 8. 0. М. 


The Occult Training of the Hindus—By Ernest Wood. Ganesh & Co. 
(Madras), Madras-17. 2nd Edition, 1952. Rs. 4/. 


One of the sincerest exponents of Indian culture, Mr. Ernest Wood, 
in this brief but brilliant book, has delineated charmingly the various 
theories and practices of Yoga in India. In ages past the influence 
of Yoga on physical and mental health of a practising individual was 
enormous but unfortunately, in course of time a very cold and negligent 
attitude has brought its gradual decline. And because its complete dis- 
appearance is in sight, this book from the pen of в renowned author will 
create interests in Indian readers to judge themselves in. the light of the 
past, аб least, tobe aquainted with their rich heritage in this unique 
field which is called àtmavidya, the science of the self and which they 
own as a legacy. | 
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It is a point, of course, that unless social and other barriers are re- 
moved, the lack of the revival of such a system in these days will be 
ludicrous. The present age is a sad contrast with the peace and tran- ` 
quility of the past. And the training to use the hidden powers in man 
to discover the hidden‘life in the world is definitely the boon of peace 
and placidity which is an impossibility in recent times. 

Nevertheless, this is a book of absorbing interest. Whether or not, 
while reading this book we are actuated to direct ourselves to a goal 
"better than the squirrel cage of ordinary unambitious human existence,”’ 
it is sure that one will be fascinated by its lucidity in style, simplicity in 
exposition and gravity in being non-academic. 


J. B. 


Gita Letters—By Swami Avinasananda. Hind Kitabs, Limited, 
Bombay. 1948. Rs. 2-12. 


This book is made up of the letters the author wrote to a young 
girl, expounding the Gita. There is already a vast number of books in 
English on the Gita, and this is a welcome addition to them. The book 
is a little verbose, however. The letters upon which the book is based 
must have proved rather stiff to the girl to whom they were addressed. 
Further by his irrelevant and uninteresting autobiographical references 
the author has impaired the interest of the book. It must needs be 


recast and rewritten for the second edition. 
ADHAR CHANDRA Das 


Idealism and Progress—By Govinda Chandra Dev, M.A., Ph.D. 
Dasgupta & Co, Ltd., Calcutta. 1952. рр. 454. Rs. 10/-. 


The book under review is substantially the thesis by which Principal 
Dev obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the Calcutta University. 
The book is meant to be an exposition of Advaita: Vedanta. The author, 
however, departs from the orthodox and uncompromising position of 
Saükara and seeks to vindicate the empirical world. The discussion 
opens with the problem: What is philosophy? Dr. Dev seems to suggest 
that philosophy arises out of the conflict between sense and reason in- 
asmuch as reason, as he points out, seeks for pure identity which is a 
chimera from the empirical point of view, while sense clings to differences 
or multiplicity.. He maintains that the conflict between sense and reason 
is, or can be, resolved through the mediation of supra-rational intuition, 
Dr. Dev tries to give a new orientation to Advaita Vedanta so that sense, 
reason and intuition may have their legitimate place and function in 
his scheme of reality. | 

Moreover, the author undertakes a critical and comparative analysis 
of the major schools of philosophy, Eastern and Western, and thereby 
makes his position clearer. Не brings his vast. learning to bear upon the 
discussion. 

11—1894P—XT 
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Unliké many philosophical theses Indian scholars submitted in the 


-past for the doctorate in the Indian Universities, which were little more 
-than translation of some Sanskrit Texis, Dr. Dev's book has some novel 


features. It is an independent treatment’ and exhibits acute thinking 
and deep analysis. Тһе book is commended to those who are interested 
in contemporary Indian philosophy. The printing is good, but the get-up 
leaves much to be desired. 


ADHAR CHANDRA Das 


M 


Ourselves 


é 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMISSION 


The University Education Commission which was presided over 
by -Professor Sarvapalli Radhakrisnan had recommended the establish- | 
ment of a University Grants Commission by the Govornment of India. 
It was not only to work in connection with the supply of aid to the 
Central Universities bui also to be the medium of Central 
assistance to the other Universities in the country. The status of 
the Commission was to be analogous to that of the University Grants 
Commission in -the United Kingdom. This recommendation ‘was 
made in 1949. The Government of India, however, could not imme-. 
diately make up its mind as to how this recommendation was to be 
implemented. - It was brought home to this Government that Univer- 
sities were not functioning exactly as they should be. The standards 
were falling and graduates, turned out, were not up to the mark, Вог 
some time the Government dabbled in consequence with the idea of 
setting up a Central Council which might co-ordinate and even control 
the activities of the Universities. What was in view was really the 
establishment of a super Senate which would check, co-ordinate,. 
control and in every way supervise the activities of the Universities. 
This idea had, however, to be dropped in response to educational. 
opinion in the country. The Vice-chancellors of different Universities 
were called to a meeting at New Delhi to discuss the project. They 
were generally of the view that this proposed Council, if set up, would 
constitute an unnecessary limitation on the autonomy of the Universi- 
ties. The purpose in view might considerably be served by a University 
Grants Commission which should accordingly be constituted without 
further delay. The Government of India, it seems, has bowed down 
to this opinion. The establishment of a University Grants Commission 
with an independent salaried chairman will, however, require legisla- 
tion. Itis expected that either in the present or in the budget 
session the Parliament will be approached for such legislation. Mean- 
while steps are being-taken to set up an interim Commission with 
the Secretary to the Education Department (Professor В. Bhatnagar) 
as chairman. 
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STUDENTS’? AGITATION IN U.P. 


Lucknow was for a number of days the storm centre of students’ 
agitation. It involved the loss of some lives and considerable damage 
to public property. When again things settled down in Lucknow, 
agitation spread to mofussil areas where also it took, in some cases, a 
very ugly shape. At-the time of writing all is not quietin U.P. 
Sporadic disturbances are still being reported. 

It is not possible at this distance to know'all the facts and judge 
the situation with absolute accuracy. But it seems that the main 
causes of the agitation had already been removed and the remaining 
questions could have been solved peacefully as they were actually 
solved later. The University had already conceded that membership 
of the Students’ Union would be compulsory and not optional as it 
previously wanted it to be. It had also offered to participate in discus- 
‘sion regarding the cases of students who had been expelled. In view 
of this there was an opportunity for amicable settlement of outstand- 
ing disputes. But things took another turn. 

Students are admitted to a University with one purpose and that 
is to cultivate their intellect, form right judgment of men and things, 
discipline their mind by studies and prepare themselves for the arduous 
task of citizenship waiting for them to undertake. Unions of 
students serve only an ancillary purpose in this regard. These bodies 
are only to supplement the training for life which the students get 
in their class-rooms, libraries and Jaboratories. Unions are, therefore, 
part. and parcel of University discipline and are not to be made rival 
organisations. They are complementary bodies and should not be 
organised as hostile camps. Students in their own interests should 
appreciate this fact. Itis rather unfortunate that not unoften they 
ailow their unions to be influenced by extra-University party politics. 
The sooner such influences are got rid of, the better for students and 
the future of the country. 


* * * * 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. R-26-53-CSR 


It is notified for general information that the following 
syllabus of studies has been adopted by the Syndicate 
according to Section 7 of Chapter XLV-U of the Regulations 
relating to B.D.8. Examination. | 


SENATE HOUSE, | | 8. DATTA, 


The 11th August, 1958. Registrar. 


Syliabus for B.D.S. Examination 


(Chapter XLVI-C) 
FIRST PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION 


GENERAL Human ANATOMY 


(Theoretical) 


There will be sixty lectures and demonstrations covering the following:— 

(1) Bones—Detailed knowledge of the bones of head and neck, Arti- 
culation, Muscular Attachments, General knowledge of the rest of the 
skeleton. - 

(2) Joints—General knowledge of Anatomy, Structure, varieties of 
joints of the body ; detailed knowledge of the temporomandibular, laryn- 
geal and Vertebral joints. 

(8) Muscles—General knowledge of the muscles of skeleton in relation 
to movements of joints. Detailed knowledge of the muscles of the head 
and neck; those of expression, progression, prebension, mastication, de- 
glutition and respiration. 

(4) Alimentary System—A general knowledge of the digestive and 
secretory systems with particular attention to mouth, pharynx and 
associated parts. 

(5) Circulatory System—General knowledge of the Anatomy of the 
heart, main blood vessels and lymphatics and detailed knowledge of 
vessels and lymphatic system of head and neck. 

(6) Respiratory System—General knowledge of the Anatomy of Air 
passage arid other structures concerned in respiration. : 

(7) Nervous System—General knowledge of Anatomy of brain, spinal 
cord and detailed knowledge of the cranial and spinal nerves. 

(8) General Anatomy of the Viscera. 

(9) Elementary Anatomical knowledge of the special organs and 
Duotiess glands. 

(10) General knowledge of Embryology of head and neok. 
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Dissection of the head and neck and demonstration of the dissected 
parts of the entire- cadaver. 


-- СемЕваЬ Human Рнузтотову ` 
2. (Theoretical) 


There will be sixty lectures, covermg ап elementary knowledge of the 
working of the human body as a whole with special reference to the appli- 
cations of physiology in Dentistry and comprising the following :— 

(1) Blood-Structure, composition and functions : Arterial and’ venous 
blood, coagulations. 

(2) Circulation-Structure and. function of the heart and blood vessels. + 
Mechanism of Circulation of blood systemic. pulmonary and portal; Blood 
pressure and pulse. Influence of vagus and sympathetic nerves. 

‚ (8) Lymphatic System-Structure and function; lymph glands and 
lymphoid tissues. 

(4) Respiration- -Structure of lungs and air passages. Thorax and 
its muscles—Mechanism of respiration. Nervous Control. Chemical 
charigés in blood and air. Interchange of gases. Signs and effects of 
failure. Influence of respiration on circulation. 

(5) Alimentation. Salivary, Gastric and intestinal digestion. General 
structure of Alimentary Canal and glands associated with it. Muscular 
and nervous mechanism of mastication, deglutition, peristalsis, vomiting, 
defaecation. Composition and Function of various secretions. 

(6) Nutrition, varieties and chemistry of food—their digestion, absorp- 
tion andassimilation. Total amount needed : Secretions and excretions. 
Functions of liver. Glycogen. General Metabolism. Ductless glands. - 

. (7) Kidneys.and Urinary Organs—General structure and functione 
of. Kidneys. Physical characters, such as quantity, reaction, specifi 
gravity; and composition of urine. Sources of its principal constituents.s 

(8) Contractile Tissues—Voluntary and Involuntary—muscles 
Structure, mode of action and relation to nerves. Tetanus, tone and. 
rigor. 

S (9) Nervous system—General plan of the Cerebro-spinal and autonomio 
nervous system, nerve centres and their functions. Structure and function 
of nerve fibres and cells. Various functions of nerves. 

(10) Special Senses—Elementary knowledge of structure and physio- 
logy of the special sense organs. 

(11) Skin and its Appendages—Structure and functions of the skin 
and its glands, y 

(12) Elementary Biochemistry, tests for proteins, fats and carbo- 
hydrates. 

(13) Demonstrations in Elementary Experimental Physiology. 

(14) Histology—A course of instructions in Histology extending over 

‚ three months with details of the cell and its division. Histological structure 
of epithelial, connective, muscular and nervous tissues. 


(Practical) 


Demonstration and practicals on the elements of 
(1) Histology (2) Biochemistry, and Pm Ex- 60 of two hours each 
perimental Physiology. 


-DENTAL METALLURGY AND DENTAL MATERIALS 


(Theoretical) 


There will be a course of 30 lectures and demonstrations on:— 

(1) Physical, Mechanical and Chemical properties of important metals 
and their alloys used in dentistry, with special reference to dental uses. 

(2) Consideration of the following metals and their alloys ‘ds used in 
dentistry and the effect of their exposure in the mouth; 

Gold, Platinum, Silver, Mercury, Copper, Tin, Zine, Lead, Aluminium, 
Iron, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Cadmium, Tantalum, Chromium, 
Tungsten. 
ái (3) Preparation of alloys including those used for dies and counter- 

ев. = : 
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(4) Preparation of dental amalgams and the effect of various methods, 
time and temperature and their properties. 


(5) Composition, Properties and manipulation of Impression Com- 
pounds, Plaster Products, Gutta Percha, Abrasive and Polishing agents, 
Dental Porcelain, Acrylic and other plastic denture bases, waxes, Cements, 
Solders, etc. i 

(6) Theory of Blow-pipes, use of fluxes and casting metals. 

(7) Study of furnaces and Muffles. 

(8) Interesb in research for further improvement of dental materials 
and their use in dentel health service. 


(Practical) 
Practical о will be 10 of 2 hours each. 


і _ ELEMENTS ‘OF ORGANIC AND PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


ORGANIO CHEMISTRY, 
(Theoretical) 


Definition and recognition of Organic Compounds. Isolation. and 
purification of Organic Compounds. Criteria of Purity—Determination 
of melting and boiling points. 

Composition of Organic Compounds. Detection of the elements— 
Carbon, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Arsenic and the Halo- 
gens in Organic Compounds. 

Quantitative analysis. Determination of Molecular Weight, Deter- 
mination of formule. 

Isomerism, Metamerism, Polymerism, Tautomerism and Stereoiso- 
merism, Optical activity. 

Hydrocarbons—Saturated (Ethane and Methane) .and unsaturated 
(Ethylene and Acetylene). Halogen derivatives—Chloroform, Carbon 
Tetrachloride and Iodoform. 

Aloohols—Saturated and unsaturated (Methyl, Ethyl, Glycerol gud 
Allyl). Aleoholometry. 

Ethers—Ethyl Ether. 

Aldehydes—Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, and Chloral. 

Ketones—-Acetone, 

Fatty acids—Saturated (formic, acetic, butyric, palmitic and stearic) 
and unsaturated (oleic). 

Lactic, Oxalic, Тагіатіс and Citric Acids. 

Gryceronic Acid. 

Amino-acids—Glycine, Histidine, Leucine and Tyrosine. 

Acetyl Chloride and Acetic Anhydride. 

Esters—Ethyl Acetate and Amyl Nitrato. 

Amines and Amides—Ethylamine, Histemine and Acetamide. 

Fats, Oils and Waxes—-Especially those relating to foodstuffs and 
medicine. Hydrogenation. Saponification. 

Carbohydrates—Glucose, Fructose, Canesugar, Lactose, Maltose, Starch, 
Dextrine, Glycogen, Inulin, and. Cellulose. 

Cyanogen compounds—Hydrocyanic Acid and Cyanides. 

Urea—-Ureids (Barbiturie Acid). 

Purines—Their classification and general reactions, 

Aromatic Compounds. Preparation and properties of Benzene, Toluene, 
Benzene-sulphonie Аза, Nitrobenzene, Aniline, Benzyl-aleohol, Benzalde- 
hyde, Mandelic Acid, Benzoic Acid, Salicylic acid, Phenol, Resorcinol 
Pyrogallol and Gallice acid. 

Heterocyclic—Pyridine, Quinoline and Pyrrole. 

Alkaloids—Sources and General properties of Quinine, Morphine and 
Atropine. 

Glycosides—General properties of Amygdalin, Salicin and the Tannins. 

N.B.—The whole course of Organic Chemistry will be treated in an 
elementary way and as far as possible experimentally, with special reference 
to the needs of Dental students. 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


A short course which shall include study of the following :— 

Theory of Solution, lonie Theory, Electrolites, Hydrogen ion concen- 
tration and pH Buffers, Colloids, Absorption, Osmosis, Surface tension, 
Catalysis, Mass action and reversible reactions, Radio-activity, Isotopes. 
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Practical demonstrations, where feasible on crystallisation, vacuum and 
steam distillations, Determination of melting and boiling points, Polari- ' 
invtry and Determination of pH. 

Individual work by the students on— 

1. Detection of С, H, N, В, P, As and the Halogens in organic 
compounds. Ў 

2. General reactions and tests for methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
glycerol, chloral, ethyl ether, formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, acetone, chloro- 
form, carbon tetrachloride, iodoform, cyanides, ghicose, sucrose, lactose, 
maltose, starch, dextrin, urea, uric acid and phenol ; formic, acetic, oxalie, 
lactic, tartaric, citric, benzoic, salicylic, gallic and tannic acids. . 

3. Preparation of Osazones. у 

1. Saponification of fats and oils and preparation of fatty acids. 

5. Quantitative estimation of glucose and cane sugar. 

N.B.—In assaying marks at the practical examination the examiners 
will take into account the records of the practical work of the candidate 
duly attested by the Professor. 


у DENTAL Anatomy 


A 


(Theoretical) 

There will be a course of twenty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— 

Elementary reference, development of jaw and teeth. Dentition— ` 
permanent & deciduous, forms and number of teeth. Detailed morpho- 
logy of crown, roots, pulp chamber, pulp canals. Comparison between 
permanent and deciduous. Calcification, eruption, resorption of teeth. 


! (Practical) 
Practical classes on tooth-carving and drawing—36 of two hours each. 
JUNIOR PROSTHESIS 
(Lheoretical) 


There will be a course of thirty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— 

Introduction: Materials used in mechanical course, $.е., Plaster, Impres- 
sion Materials, Wax, Denture base materials. | 

Impression trays, special trays, snap impression, models, trimming, 
bite blocks, for partial and full, plain line articulation. 

Varieties of teeth, porcelain, acrylic, selection of teeth, general setting 
of teeth, flasking, packing, vulcanization, polishing and abrasive materials. 
Repair :— 

Acrylic denture base—its uses and manipulation, curing, comparison 
and flows. 

Swaging and casting reference to gold-platinum alloys, stainless steel, 
alloys, preparation of model, sand moulding for dies, counter dies, dis- 
cussion for dies, counter die metal for swaging process. 

Investment, soldering, solders, fluxes, spot welding. 


(Practical) 


There will be thirty-six practical classes of two hours each. 


Second Professional Examination 


General and Dental Materia Medica, Pharmacology and Therapeutics 
(Theoretical) 


There will be a course of sixty lectures and demonstrations, extending 
over & period of one year, covering the following :— 


GENERAL MATERIA MEDICA 


General principles underlying Pharmacy, Pharmacology and 'Thera- 
peuties. Pharmaceutical terms and processes. Pharmacological Pre- 
parations. Weights and measures. Principles of administration of drugs. 
Prescribing drugs, their dosage and action. Drugs employed in the prac- 
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tice of Dental Survery, e.g., Arsenic, Arsenious acid, Mercury, Silver, 
Tannic acid, etc. Drugs employed in general Therapeutics which have 
special interest for the dental practitioner. Remedies other than drugs 
used for their Therapeutics. Properties, Anaesthetics local and general. 
Cocaine and its substitutes. Nitrous Oxide gas, Antiseptics, Analgesics 
Anodynes, Antacide, Antipyretics Disinfectants. Kmetics. Narcotics, 
Stimulants, Purgatives. Counter-irritants Bleaching agents. Mouth 
washes and dentifrices, ete. Chemo-therapy. 


DENTAL MATERIA MEDICA, PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 


Drugs used in Dentistry. Their actions and uses as disinfectants, in 
infective inflammatory diseases, in the destruction of new growths and 
polypi of the gums, and for destruction of dental pulp. 


Counter-irritants ; Action and uses in the treatment of Periodentitis. 

Astringents and local stimulants; action and uses in mouth washes 
antrum lotions and in the treatment of chronic suppurative periodentitis 
and other Chronic Inflammatory conditions. | 

Mummifying Agents—In the Treatment of-dental pulp conditions. 

Styptics ог Haemostatics : Drugs and other means used in Dentistry 
for the control of post-operative haemorrhage. Premodication in Haemo- 
philia Haemostatic action of adrenaline in local anaesthesia. 


Antiseptics, Disinfectants and Deodorants agents used in Dentistry. 
Their action and special uses in the treatment of root canals, various 
cavities, pyorrhoea pockets, in mouth-washes and antrum douches, dental 
cement and in the maintenance of asepsis in Operative Dentistry. The 
effects of Antiseptics on mouth organisms. 


Antiseptic value of filling and dressings. Uses of antiseptics in the 
sterilization of dentine. f 


Antacids : Applications which neutralise abnormal acidity of the mouth. 


Sialagogues-and Antisialogogues, Damulcent Drugs for their mechani- 
cal action in the mouth. Bleaching agents. Drugs used for the removal 
of stains from the enamel. 


Causes of discolouration of dentine and drugs used for bleaching teeth. 


Stimulants; Those used in dentistry, their actions and uses, Cardiac 
and cardio-vascular stimulants, Respiratory stimulants. Artificial 
respiration. aw 

Specifics: Antisyphilitic, Antiscorbutics, and Antistomatitics Anti- 
biotics & chemo-theraputie agents. 


Prescriptions for Astringent and Antiseptic mouth-washes, Antrum 
douches, Salivary stimulants, Haemostatics, Preparations for the control 
of Haemorrhage, Devitalising pastes, Mummifying pastes and counter- 
irritants, etc. Anaesthetics used in Dentistry and Drugs for premedication. 


(Practical) 
, Practical classes will be 15 of two hours each. 


QENERAL PATHOLOGY AND BAOTERIOLOGY 


(Theoretical) 


There will be a course of fifty lectures a nd demonstrations covering the 
following :— : 


(1) General principles of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

(2) Re-actions of body tissues to injury including repair in various: 
tissues. . 

(3) Inflammation, its process, varieties and results, Suppuration, 
Uleerations, degenerative processes, Gangrene, Necrosis. Neoplasms 
and Cysts. $ 

(4) Pathology of Circulatory System and Blood-Anaemia, Hypera- 
omia. Oedema, Thrombosis, Embolism, Infarction. 

(5) Detailed pathology of mouth and surrounding tissues including 
- bone and teeth. Congenital defects. Fractures of mandible and Maxilla, 
Inflammatory lesions of Mouth, Tongue, Jaws, Tumours of lips, Tongue, 
Teeth, Jaws and Salivary glands. 

. (6) General characters of Micro-organisms and their association with 
pathological processes. ` 
19__1894р__ ХТ 
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(7) Mioro-Organisms, - their classification, description and -mode. of 


action in diseases. =. 

(8) Pathogenic batteria, -Fungi, Protosoa, Animal parasites, Anti- 
sepsis, Infections, Immunity. Granulomata, Neoplasms. 

(9) A General knowledge of Pathology of diseases that affect the 
blood, ductless glands, Circulatory, respiratory, digestive, genito-urinary, 
central and peripheral nervous system, bones and joints. 

(10) Various culture media and their method of use. 

Demonstrations—on Bacteriological specimens. 


(Practical) 


Practical classes will be 30 of two hours each. р 
HUMAN -DENTAL ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND DENTAL HISTOLOGY AN. 


Bro-ogzMisTRY 


There wit: be a course of thirty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— 


(Theoretical) 


Human and Comparative Dental Anatomy— 


Microscopic Anatomy of teeth; Anatomy of the jaws and associated 
parts in man-bones, ligaments, muscles, Nerves and vessels; digestion. 
Saliva, Salivary glands, mastication deglutition ; Microscopic and minute 
structure of dental tissues; Nasmyth’s membrane, enamel, Dentine, 
Cementum, pulp, Periodental Membrane and Gum ; Classification of Dental 
Tissues; Eruption and Absorption of teeth; Articulation of teeth and 
movements of mastication. 

‘Comparative Dental Anatomy— 


Comparative Dental Anatomy Homologies of teeth: Elementary 
knowledge of Form, Type, attachment. Distribution and Characteristics . 
of teeth in Piscos, Reptilla and Mammalia ; Other references to comparative 
Dental Anatomy when necessary. 

Note.—The Courses will be illustrated by preparations, models, diagrams, 
microscopic specimens, lantern slides, etc, ў 


(Practical) 


Praotical classes will be 15 of two hours each. 

Physiology, Dental Histology and Bio-chemistry— 

Histology and functions of various dental tissues both soft and hard, 
eg., Gum, Periodental membranes; 


j Alveolar process, Cementum, Dentine, Enamel, Nasmyth’s membrane, 
ete. 
Preparation of (1) Hard tissues (2) Soft tissues (3) combined hard and 
Soft tissues; 
Histological methods. 
(1) Decalcification, fixing and hardening; 
(2) Microtomes and methods of cutting sections ; 
(3) Staining. Selective, General and Special clearing and mounting 
Sections ; : 
(4) Preserving sections; 
(5) Microscopic examination of Normal and Pathological Human 
Oral and Dental Tissues. 


| DENTAL PROSTHESIS 
(Theoretical) 


There will be forty lectures and demonstrations covering the following + 


Plain designs and classifications for partial dentures, clasps and 
retainers, its varieties, principles, functions, advantages and disadvantages. 
Use of surveyors :— . . 
Lingual bars, palata, bars, grinding and fitting artificial teeth. 
Skeleton Dentures :— 


Preliminary instructions on crowns, 


Denture with metal base, use of tube teeth and pin teeth in combination 
denture, 
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Casting machines of different types, their principles and usage. 
. Waxing up, serue attachment, their sizes anil location. Technique for 
direct and indirect casting. чи 


(Practical) 2 
Practical classes will be 36 of two hours each. 


DENTAL SURGERY 


(Theoretical) 


There will be a course of twenty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— 

’ Dental Surgery and Pathology. 
Dentition—Normal and Pathological. 
Abnormalities of the teeth. 

Incidence of Dental Caries, etiology, Pathology. 
Dental dystrophies due to nutritional deficiencies, 
Dieb and Dental Caries. 

Saliva and Silivary Calculus. ^ 
Diseases of the Dental Pulp. 

Alveolar abscess, acute and chronic. 

Injuries to teeth due to trauma. 


(Practical) 
Practical classes will be 36 of two hours each. 
Third Professional Examination 
Medicine 
(Theoretical) 
There will be а course of forty > lectures during the academic year | 


covering the following :— 


(1) Introduetion—Aims of medicine, signs, symptoms, diagnosis, and 
prognosis and treatment of commoner affections of the body with parti- 
cular relation to pathological changes in teeth, gums, and oral membrane. 


(2) Infection and Immunity—Examples of acute and chronic infection- 
use of Sera and vaccines. 


(3) Diseases of the Alimentary tract. Stomatitis, Glossitis, Tonsil- 
litis, Pharyngitis, Gastritis, Peptic Ulcer, Constipation, Diarrhoea Colic, 
Intestinal obstruction, appendicitis, Diseases of the liver and gall-bladder. 


(4) General knowledge of the following :— 


Diseases of the Circulatory System including diseases of blood and 
heart and hyper-tension. 
Diseases of the Respiratory tract—Upper and Lower. 


Diseases of central Nervous system and Peripheral nerves. А 

E.G. Cerebral Hamorrhage, Thrombosis, Embolism, Facial Paralysis. 

Neuritis, Epilepsy, Hysteria, Syncope, Coma, Trigaminal neurelgia. 

(5) Diseases of Metabolism and of Endcorine glands with ‘special 
reference to Diabetes Mellitus. 

(6) Blood diseases, e.g., Anemia, Haemophilla, Purpura, Leukaemias 
and deficiency diseases such as Seurvy and Rickets. - 

(7) Renal Disease—Causes and significance of albuminar Nephritis. 

(8) Acute infectious diseases—Mumps, Typhoid, Syphilis, Tuber- 
eulosis, Rheumatic fever. 

(9) Poisonings: Lead, Mercury, Phosphorus, Arsenic and Food 
poisoning. . 

(10) Oral Sepsis and its relation to Systemic diseases. 

(Clinical) 
There will be clinical instructions in the wards of a recognised Hospital 


for six months including one month in out-door. Attendance in the Veneral 
outdoor and T. B. Departments will be required. 
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SURGERY 
(Theoretical) 


There will be a course of forty lectures during the academic year covering 
the following :— 


General principles of Surgery. 

Inflammation—Causes, Varieties, Termination and Treatment. 
Infections—Acute and Chronic Abscess, Boil, Carbuncle, Sinus, 
Fistula, Ulceration, Gangrene with special reference to Buccal cavity, 
Cellulitis, Erysipelas, Septicaemia, Pyaemia, Toxaemia, Cancurum-Oris, 

Tuberculosis, Syphilis, Actionomycosis, Anthrax, Tetanus. 

:Wounds—Complieation, Treatment, Repair, Asepsis and Antiseptic 
measures, with particular reference to oral cavity, Haemorrhage and its 
treatment, Haemophilia, Syncope, Shock, Collapse. 

Cysts and new growths—Their general consideration with special 
reference to those occurring in Buccal cavity. 

Injury and diseases of joints with special reference ‘to temperamandi- 
bular joints. 

Diseases of the Lymphatic glands, especially of the neck. 

Diseases of the mouth, lips, tongue, palate, tonsils. Diseases of 
salivary glands. 

Infections and diseases of the Pharynx. Larynx., Trachea, Оево- 
phagus including presence of foreign bodies, in relation to diseases of oral 
cavity Laryngotomy, Tracheotomy. 

Nervous System—Injury to nerves, Paralysis, Special knowledge of 
affection of the 5th and 7th cranial nerves. 

Congenital deformities of the head and neck with special reference 
to cleft palate and harelip. 

Oral and Dental sepsis and its relation to other systemic diseases. 

Ansaesthetios—Local and General. 

Elementary knowledge of surgical treatment. 

Diathermy and radium treatment. General diseases. 


` (Clinical) 
There will be clinical instructions in the wards of a recognised hospital 
for 6 months including two months in the outdoor. 


Practical instructions in administration of General and Local Anaesthe- 
sia as well as attendance in the Operating Theatre will be required. 


DENTAL SURGERY AND PATHOLOGY AND DENTAL BAOTEREOLOGY 


(Theoretical) 


There will be a course of sixty lectures during the academic year covering 
the following :— 


DENTAL SURGERY AND PATHOLOGY 


Diseases of the Periodental membrane. 
Diseases of the gum and oral mucous membrane—Pyorrhoea, Vincent's 
infection. А 
Developmental defects and acquired pathological lesions of the enamel, 
dentine and cementum. 
Hypoplasia, Mottled enamel, attrition, abrasion, erosion, eto, 
Closure of the jaws. 
Common tumours of the oral cavity. 
‘Odontalgia, Neuralgias. 
. Oral manifestations of systemic diseases. 


DENTAL BACTERIOLOGY 


Study of micro-organisms pathogenic to man, in relation to oral cavity. 

Classification of Bacteria, their morphology and biology. 

Bacteriological technique—Culture media and their” sterilization. 

Microscopic and cultural methods of examinations. 

Stains and staining methods. 

Relationship of oral sepsis and focal infection to general systemic 
diseases. 

Immunity іп relation to practical dental Bacteriology. 

Saliva and salivary analysis. 
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(Practical) 


There will be 20 practical classes of 2 hours each.” 


PROSTHESIS AND Crown AND Bripar Work 
(Theoretical) 


There will be acourse of thirty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— 3 з 

Examination, of mouth, study of snap models, full, partials, detailed 
technique of corrected compound, plaster wash, plaster, alginate and zinc 
oxide paste impressions, separating media relief and post-daming. 

Centric occlusion, use of face bow, anatomical articulator, varieties of 
set-up, normal and abnormal full cases, principal guiding arrangements of 
artificial teeth, trial dentures, checking error and corrections. 

Varieties of crowns and their indications, selection and preparation 
of a tooth, precautions against accident or damage to the hard, soft and 
investing structure of the tooth. 

Types of dental bridge; its principles for retention, indication, contra. 
indication and its comparison with partials. ' 

Abutments, its mechanical and biological réquirements, fitting of 
abutement, articulation, alignment, use of removable devices, impression, 
pontics, backing, articulation, assembling, investing, soldering, finishing, 
cementing and final adjustment, 

Repair of metal restorations. 


(Practical) 


The practical course will comprise Hospital practice and laboratory 
instructions in Senior Prosthesis for nine months. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL ANAESTHESIA 


‚ There will be twenty-four lectures and demonstrations on the following :— 
Types of Anaesthesia local, Conduction and General (Nitrous Oxide 
gas and its combinations, Ethyl Chloride, Ether, Chloroform and other 
synthetic agents). 
Anaesthetic solutions, compositions, characters and use. 
Technique of local anaesthesis, their complications and management. 
Advantage and Dis-advantage of local and general anaesthesis. 
"Types of gas machines, their principles and manipulation. 
Premedication and after care of patients. 
Indication of general anaesthesia, stages, signs, symptoms and their 
suitability in dental and oral surgery. / 
„ Complications of general anaesthesis and their treatment. 


EXODONTIA 


There will be a course of Twenty Lectures and Demonstrations covering 
the following :— . : 

Extraction of teeth including impacted and, unerupted teeth, Compli- 
cations, accidents, sequalae and their management. | | 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY AND PERIODONTIA 


( Theoretical) 


There will be а oourse of Twenty-four lectures and demonstrations 
covering the following :— 
Minor Oral Surgery. 

Gingivectomy and other surgical treatment for Pyorrhoea and Vincents 

Infection. ; 

Apicectomy and Curetting. 

Removal of teeth for bacteriological examination. 
Treatment of Dental Cysts and Tumours of jaws. 
Resection of abnormal frena. 

. Treatment of Maxillary sinus Infections.. 

Closure of Jaws’ Тгіѕзшив and its differential diagnosis. 
Fracture, Dislocation of teeth and jaws. | 
Maxiofacial injuries and their treatment. 

- Necrosis and Osteomglitis of jaws. - 

Alveolectomy. 
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Surgical Prosthesis—Preparation of jaws for dentures, 
Hare lip and cleft palate—their surgical treatment. 


(Practical) 


. There will be a course of 12 practioal classes of two hours each. 


Final Professional Examination 


(8 Part I 


DENTAL PROSTHESIS INCLUDING Crown AND BRIDGE PROSTHESIS 


(Theoretical) 


There will be a-course of thirty lectures and demonstrations covering 
the following :— й 

Insertion, fitting, and complaints from full and partial cases, spot 

* grinding and milling of teeth, retention of full and partial dentures, physical 

-and mechanical principles governing them. Retention devices :—Impor- 
tance of outline form, periphery and base area, balanced articulation 
consistent with temporomandibular relation. Effects of prosthetic restora- 
tions on the health of remaining teeth of soft and hard structure of the ` 
mouth. А 

Faulty restoration and their effects, care and hygiene for denture, 
education of patient. . 

Immediate dentures, relining, rebasing. 

Maxillary facial restorations, appliances for radium treatment, splints, 
fixed and removable, obturators and "velum. 


` (Practical) 


“The course will include instructions’ in the hospital for nine months. 


PREVENTIVE AND OHILDREN'S DENTISTRY 
(Theoretical) 


There will be sixteen lectures and demonstrations covering the following:— 

Application’ of general preventive measures in dentistry. · 

General Principles of growth and development of dental and oral 
‘structures. 

~ Procedures adopted for prevention of dental and oral pathological 

conditions from prenatal period to senility. : 

Prevention of dental caries in children, and adults. 

Control of periodental diseases and the effect of diet, general health 
and systemic diseases, 

Contribution of psychology in dental treatment of children. 

General measures in management of children practice. 

Effect of neglect in treatment of children at different ages and ' in 
relation to various dental specialities. 


(Practical) 
The course will include instruction in a Dental hospital for six months. 
DENTAL JURISPRUDENCE, Етніс8 AND Economics 


‘There will be thirty lectures on the following topics :— 


(1) Consideration of legal impositions in relation to dental practice, 

(2) Place and function of dental profession in human society and 
discussion of economic problems involved theréin. s 

(3) Dentistry in Public Health Service. 

(4) Social factors in Dental progress, income and living standard 
of public. 

65) Dental Health Problems in India, U. S. A. and England and their 
solutions. ' й 

(6) Application of sound principles of Ethics, and economies in dental 
practice. . 
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) Part II 
OPERATIVE DENTAL SURGERY 


(Theoretical) 


-à 


There will be twenty four lectures and demonstrations covering vhe 
following :— 


The Operating Dental Surgery Room, its designs and requirements. 

The Operator. 

Technique of sterilisation and care of dental instruments. 

Standardised Method of Examination of teeth, gums and oral cavity. 

Consideration of different factors in the diagnosis of dental and orai 
conditions and treatment planning. 

Effect of systemic diseases on the health.of dental and org] tissues. 

The use of dental and surgical instruments and other 1 means operative 
technique. 

Charting and Recording cases—Models, charts, specimens, diagrams, 
radiographic, findings, ete. 

Mouth Hygiene and Oral Prophylaxis. 

Sealing, Polishing and Destaining teeth. 

Teeth structure as related to operative procedures. 

Dental Caries from clinical aspects. 

Classification of Carious Cavities, and their management. 

Principles and Technique of Cavity Preparation. 

Methods employed for the exclusion of Saliva. 

Filling Materials—Gutta Percha, Cements, Synthetic Porcelain, Acrylic, 
Amalgams, Acolite, Gold and its alloys. 

Methods of insertion and finishing of restorations. 

Inlays- gold and its alloys, porcelain Acrylic with modifications in 
Cavity designs and operative technique. 

Malletted Filings—Tin, Gold (Cohesive, and Non-Cohesive) and their 
manipulations. 

Treatment of Dental Pulp—Vital and non-vital. 

Root Canal Therapy—Single and multiple, its technique, prognosis, 
and different modern views about its efficiency. 

Ceramics. 

Minor Surgical Operations. 

Note.—The course will be supplemented by diagrams, lantern slides, 
specimens and Clinical Demonstrations on suitable cases. 


(Practical) З 


The course will comprise instructions in а Dental Hospital for nine 
months. 


2 


DzwTAL RADproLOGY 


There will be twenty lectures and demonstrations on the following :— 


Nomenclature. 

Properties of X-Ray penetration and absorption, their quantity and 
intensity, secondary and scattered radiation, dangers and protection. ^ 

Types of X-Ray Machines and their use. 

Classification of X-Ray tubes, their management and care. 

Requisites of X-Ray Leboratory. 

Photography Dark Room, Written or other dark room safe light. 

Technique of Dental and Oral Radiography. 

Exposure, dosage, Angulation, intra-oral, extra-oral, bite wing, Occlusal 
X-Ray Films, radiographic orthodontic surveys. 

Methods of examination of X-Ray films. 

Study of radiographs of normal dental and osseous tissues of the jaws 
and their landmarks. 

Interpretation of pathological radiographic findings and the role of, 
X-Ray in differential diagnosis. ; 

Technique of Development, Preparation and Mounting of dental films. 

Uses of radiology in dentistry. 

Dental Electro-therapy and its scope. 

Note.—The course shall be illustrated with lantern slides, diagrams, etc. 
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ORAL SURGERY 
(Theoretical) 


. There will be a course of thirty lectures and: demonstrations. The 
syllabuses will cover the same topics as in the third year but in greater 
details. 


(Practical) 


The. course will comprise clinical instructions in the Hospital for six 
mont 

The course will also include clinical нои in the Hospital for six 
months. 


e ^or 7 GENERAL а "S 
Sg. 


There will be sixteen lectures:'and demonstrations. : 
The Syllabus will cover the same topios as in the third year but in 
greater details. 


м 5 bu 


ORTHODONTIA 


There will be twenty-five lectures and demonstrations besides covering 
the following :— 


Dental evolution and masticatory adoption. 

Definition, aims and objects of orthodontic treatment. 
Laws of Occlusion. 

Effects of mal-occlusion on general bearing and health. 

Study of growth and development of jaws. 

Biological aspects of orthodontia. 

Classification of mal-occlusion. 

Normal, Abnormal and Traumatic Occlusion. 

Etiology, Diagnosis, Prognosis and Sequalae of Mal-occlusion. 
Orthodontia Impressions and Casts. 

Case planning and regulation treatment. 

Orthodontic Appliances, their use, Materials and constructions. 
Myo-funetional therapy. 

Differential consideration of orthodontic treatment by :— 


(i) Removable Mechanical Appliances. 
(4$) Fixed Mechanical Appliances. 
(4) Surgical Methods. 

(iv) Muscle Exercises. 


Retention appliances and their use. Removable and fixed devices. 
Mechanical methods in making regulation appliances. 
' Treatment of irregularities of teeth by the extraction Method—lIts. 
advantages and disadvantages. 
Charting and Reord keeping. Radiographic survey. 
Photography in Orthodontia. 


(Practical) 


The course will comprise instruction in the Hospital for nine months. 
Note.—The course shall be illustrated by models; diagrams, lantern 
slides and various mechanical appliances. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification 
No. ©/470/26 (Aff) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 22, read with Sub-section 
(3), Section 21 of the Indian Universities Act (VIII of 1904) the Governor is pleased 
to order that, with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54, the St. Paul's 
Cathedral Mission College, Caleutta, shall be affiliated in Physics (Pass), Chemistry 
(Pass) and Mathematics (Pass and Honours) to the B.Sc. standard and in Mathematics 
(Honours) to the В.А. standard with permission to present candidates for the exami- 
nation in the subjects from 1955, and not earlier. 


Senate HoUsE, i. ў 8. DATTA, 
The Т September, 1953. ~~ iu | Registrar 


CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY ^ 
Notification No. R/29/53/CSR 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LITI-B 
(М.Е., Public Health) have been sanctioned by Government :— 

"That the following changé$ be made in Section 2, Chapter LIII-B, M.E. (Public 
Health) of the Regulations (p. 719 of the End. of 1951) : — 

The words "іп Civil Engineering" be inserted between the words “Examination” 
and “of the Calcutta University." 

The above changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate Houses, ^& DATTA, 
The 15th September, 1953. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/27/53/CSR 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes regarding B.Sc.Ag. 
Regulations in Chapter ХХХУТ-В have been sanctioned by Government :— 

“The last sentence beginning with “Hach” and ending with ‘Appendix A’ in Section 
6, be deleted and the following sentences be inserted as paras 2 and 3 of same section. 

‘Bach successful candidate will be required to undergo six months’ Practical training 
in а farm recognised by the University before admission to the degree. 
- Each successful candidate on completion of the training shall receive with his degree 
of B.Sc.Ag. а Certificate in the form entered in Appendix A.” 

The above changes will take immediate effect.. 


SENATE HOUSE, 8. DATTA, 
The 17th September, 1953. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/28/53/CSR. 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter LII.A 
(Diploma in Town and Regional Planning) have been sanctioned by Government :— 
(1) That clause ($) of Section 10 of Chapter LII-A (р. 689 of the Regulations, 1961 
Edn.) be replaced by the following :— 
(2) (а) History of Town Planning and Civie Design 50 marks 100 marks 
(b) Sociology, Philosophy and Economics in relation 50 marks AE 
to Town Planning. 
(2) That clause (i) of Section 10 of Chapter LII-A of the Regulations be replaced 
by the following :— Eug 
(4) (а) Town Planning in relation to Engineering 50 marks 100 marke 
(5) Town Planning im relation to Architecture and 50 marks 
Amenities and Landscape Planning. 
(3) That clause (v) of Section 10, Chapter LILA:be roplaced by the following :— 
(v) (e) Town Planning Practice (Theory) .. 100 marks 
(6) Town Planning Practice (Drawing) .. 100 marks 
(4) That clause (vi?) of Section 10, Chapter LII-A be replaced by the following :— 


18—1824P—P—XI 
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(vit) Sessional work— 


(a) Studio work ET v .. 150 marks 
(b) Planning Project and thesis sà : .. 300 marks 500 marks 
(с) Véva-voce test of Planning Project and thesis 50 marks 


(5) In section (11)—- 
(a) Clause ($), on page 689 omit ‘(1)’ before History of Town Planning. 
7 (b) Clause (t) (а), 9th line on page 690 omit ‘2(1)’. | у 
(c) Clause (2) (а), 26th line on page 690 replace ‘Kind of Streets’ by ‘Kinds of Streets.’ 
(d). Clause (2) (b), 27th line on page 690 omit ‘1.5’ before Sociology, etc. 
(e) Clause (і), 37th line on page 690 omit "1.4 and 2.3”. | 
(f) Clause (i), lst line оп page 691 replace "Trunk Road Act? by "Trunk Roads Act’. 
(9) Clause (2/2), 5th line on page 691 omit “1.6 and 2.6” and ‘(for Engineers)’ in the 
6th line. 
(k) Clause (227), 20th line on page 691 omit ‘2.4 and ‘and country’ and in 21st line 
omit "for Architects.” | à 
(4) Clause (v), 46th line on page 691 replace "(2) 1.2" by "(Б)"? and add *(Drawing" 
after the word ‘Practice’ in the same line. з 
(3) Clause (iv), 38th line on page 691 omit “2.2” and add ‘(Theory)’ after ‘Statutory 
Planning Practice’ in the same line, . А 
(Е) Clause (v) page 692, 15th line, omit ‘1.3’ and replace by “(о) (a)? and add‘(Theory)’ 
after Town Planning Practice in the same line. Insert the whole clause (a) after clause 
(є) in page 691. г - й 
(2) Clause (vi), page 693, 16th line, omit “2.5” and replace the comma, after City 
Planning in the same line by “and.” 
(m) Clause (vii) (а), 32nd line, on page 693 omit “1.7”. 
(n) Clause (vii) (b, 39th line on page 693 omit “27.” 
The above changes will take immediate effect. 


SENATE HOUSE, S. DATTA, 
The 15th September, 1953. А Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. R/30/53/CSR 


. Ib is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLI 
(LL.B. Examination) of the Regulations have been sanctioned by Government :— 

That a new Section, viz., Section 2A. be added after Section 2 (p. 551) of the edition 
of 1951 :— ; 

2A (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the Regulations, 
the following candidates may be allowed to appear at the Preliminary, Intermediate 
and Final Law Examinations one after another without attending lectures in a college 
subject to the fulfilment of conditions laid down in Section l(i) above :— 

(а) Attorneys practising in the High Court of not less than three years’ standing. 

: (b) Persons who may be considered fit by the Syndicate to be exempted from at- 
tendance at lectures in a college. 

(2) All such candidates will be non-collegiate candidates and must pass & Test Exami- 
nation held by a Law College. The results of the Test Examination shall be forwarded 
to the Controller of Examinations by the Principal of the college holding the Test Exami- 
nation ‘at- the time the candidate deposits his fees for the examination. They will be 
entitled to appear at the Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations every 
six months.” 

The above changes will take effect from January, 1954. 


Senate HOUSE, 8. DATTA, 
The 23rd September, 1953. Registrar, 
AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 29 of 1953-54 
Sri Ratan Singh Verma, a candidate for the Supplementary B.Com. Part I Exami- 
nation of 1953 with Roll No. 52 and enrolment No. A528530 has been debarred from 
appearing at any exam‘nation of the University before 1955, as he attempted to use 


unfair means at the said 6xamination. 


SENATE House, AGRA, L. P. MATHUR, ` 
The 8th August, 1953. Registrar. 


з 
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GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EXM/27369 of 1953 


Tt is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guilty of having practised unfair means at the University examinations held in March/ 
April, 1953, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, have forfeited. 
their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year 
or in any previous year and that they are further debarred from appearing at any Un- 
versity or College examination before the dates mentioned against their respective 
names;— . 


INTER ARTS | COLLEGE DEBARRED 
UP TO 
No. 823 Patel, Nandulal Manilal Gujarat College Ist June, 1954 
№. 1019 Amin, Surendra Ravjibhai Vithalbhai - Patel Ist June, 1954 
: | Mahavidyalaya. 
No. 1020 Bhavsar Shyamlal Nanalal Gujarat College Ist June, 1954 
No. 1790 Parekh, Rasiklal Chunilal Dharmendrasinhji Ist June, 1954 
й College. і 
No. 2089 Марда, Jadavji Jethalal Samaldas College Ist June, 1956 
№. 2175 Vyas, Himatlal Pragji Samaldas College Ist June, 1954 
INTER SCIENCE 
No. 1500 Patel, Manubhai Purushottamdas М. T. В. College 135 June, 1954 


INTER COMMERCE : " 
No, 658 Khara, Anilkumar Mansukhlal М. J. College of Com- Ist June, 1955 


" meroe. 
B.Sc. 
No. 276 Жохдаг Minoo Khodadad Gujarat College Ist June, 1955 
B.A. (GENERAL) 
No. 798 Patel, Jethabhai Lakhabhai J. .& J. College of Ist June, 1955 
Science. 
No. 804 Desai, Amritlal Vasanji S. B. Garda College lst June, 1955 
. .. &R. (CIVIL) OLD COURSE 1 
No. 8 Patel, Chhotubhai Zaverbhai Birla Vishvakarma Ist June, 1954 
Mahavidyalaya. 
3RD М.В.В.8. 


№. 76 Virani Hassanalli Fazal Kassam B.J. Medical College Ist January, 


F.E, 


No. 406 Talavia Virji Kanjibhai* Birla Vishvakarma . 
. Mahavidyalaya. 
* The candidate is declared to have failed at the examination held in April, 1953, 
but is not debarred from appearing at the ensuing examination. His exemptions, 


if any, earned this year or in previous years are forfeited but his marks in term work 
&re allowed to be carried forward. 


AHMEDABAD—9, (Sd) Illegible, 
The 9th July, 1953. For University Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 11, dated the 9th March, 
1953 with regard to the casa of one Sib Nath Bora, a private candidate in the Matri- 
culation Examination, 1952 under Roll Lakhim P. 30 who has been debarred from 
appearing at any examination of this University..in future, as the aforesaid candidate 
is found to have grossly tampered with the Mark-sheet issued from the University Office. 


(Sd) Р. DATTA, 
ae Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI. 
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UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 10 of the 27th July, 
1953 with regard to the cases of candidates using unfair means in the I.A. and Т.5с. 
Examinations of 1953. | 

The examination of the undermentioned candidates has been cancelled and they 
have been ‘debarred from appearing at any examination of this University until 1955 :— 


Serial No., Roll and No. Name of candidates College 

(1) Dib. №. М. 14 ТА.) Hirendranath Bhattacharyya | Dibrugarh Н. S. К. 
College. 

(2) Now. No. 48—(I.A.) Maheshchandra Devgoswami Nowgong College 

(3) Jor. No. 40—(I.Se.) . Kusholchandra Baruah J. B. College, Jorhat 

(4) Jor. №. 88—(I.Sc.) Purnendukishore Ray Do. 

(5) Karim. №. 12—(1.8о.) Dilipkumar Bhattacharyya Karimganj College 

(6) Imph. №. 1—(1.8е.) Rajkumar Ranabir Singh р. М. College, Imphal 

(7) Sil. №. М. 15—(I.Se.) Amalendu Laskar С. С. College, Silchar 


(Sd) Р. DATTA, 
Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY oF GAUHATI. 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 
Notification 473 of 1953 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guilty of having used unfair means at the University examinations held in the First 
Halt of 1953, are hereby declared, to have failed at those examinations, to have for- 
fdited their claims to exemptions if any, earned this year or in previous years and are 
further debarred from appearing at any College or University Examinations before the 
date mentioned against each :— 


pex Name of the candidate — ( College Date 
о. 


M 


. INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION і 
197  Mathapati Rudrayya Sangayya К. E. Board's College, 31st December, 


Dharwar. 1955, 

832 Hosmani, Shivappa Baslingappa са College, Bel- 31st December, 
1955. 

878 Patil, Sharanappa Bapugauda vilay | College, Bijapur 31st December, 
1955. 


B.A. EXAMINATION 
93 Paste, Kamalaksha Bheemarao K. E. Board's College, 31st December, 
Dharwar. 1955. 
B.COM. EXAMINATION 
99 ‘Tasildar, Hanamantrao Yallappa J. С. College of Com. 31st December, 
merce, Hubli. 1956. 
INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION 
339 Revankar,- Shripad Maha- Kanara College, Kumta 3lst December, 


` baleshwar. P 1958. 
DHARWAR, (Sd) Illegible, 
The Gth August, 1953 . Registrar, 


KaARNATAK University, DHARWAR. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
ORDER 


Sri Kanti Kumar Sharma, a student of the University Training College, Nagpur, 
having been found guilty of attempting to use unfair means in submitting his thesis 
for the M.Ed. Examination (Part IL) of 1952, is disqualified for admission to any exami- 
nation of the University in future. 

By order of the Executive Council. 


NAGPUR, N. MISRA, 
The 21th July, 1953. Registrar, 
й Ў NAGPUR UNIVERSITY, 
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UNIVERSITY ОЕ RAJPUTANA 


The undermentioned candidates, having resorted to unfair means at the High School 
Examination of 1953, are, besides their present examination having been eancelled, de- 
barred from appearing at the High Schoo] Examination of the University to be held 
in the year(s) noted against each :— 


Roll No. Name Institution or place |. . Year for which 
debarred. 
465 Bihari Sharan Purohit Jaipur Debarred from ар- 
pearing at the High 
School Exami- 
| nation of 1954. 
2642 Sita Ram Varma Darbar High School, Do. 
А Jaipur. 
2754 Nathu Lal Sharma Government High Do. 
School, _Amarsar 
у (Jaipur). 
3603 Jagdeo Singh Katawa Shri Kalyan Inter. Do. 
і College, Sikar. 
3951 Zaheer Uddin Sikar Do. 
4221 Radhey Shyam Biyala Seth С. В. Chamaria | Do. 
s , Inter College, Fateh- . 
: pur. А 
8760 Nand Kishore B. Phoplia Darbar High School, " Do. 
Mahilabagh, Jodhpur. 
9024 Prem Raj Parkh Sardar High School, Do. 
. Jodhpur. 
9320 Dau Lal (Primus) Jodhpur. Do. 
9844 (Miss) Ishwari Modern High School, Do. 
Jodhpur. 
10321 Shri Pal Kumar Lodha Government High Do. 
Д School, Bali. 
18251 Mathura Гаї A. У. High School, Baran Do. 
13295 Ramesh Chander Bhal Do. " Do. 
13488 Kalyan Mal Jain Shri Rajender Inter. Do. 
College, Jhalawar. F 
13565 Taimur Jang . Do. Do. 
13803 Dharam Veer Singh Government Inter. Do. 
Е College, Sirohi. 
14075 Govind Prasad Joshi Agarwal High School, Do. 
| Jaipur. . 
14113 Prem Prakash Sharma . Do. До. 
14361 Vijai Mohan Mathur Khandelwal Vaish High Do. 
School, Jaipur. 
14444 Krishna Kumar Darbar Inter. College, Do. 
Kishangarh. 
14083 Jagdish Prakash Agarwal High School, Do. 
Jaipur. 
14470 Kailash Chandra Para- Darbar . High School, i Do. 
| sher, і Shahpura (Udaipur). 
15673 _ Mohan Swarup A.V. High School, Baran. Do. 
9502 Anand Puri Goswami Shri Umed High School, Present examination 
Jodhpur. cancelled. 
12751 Те} Bahadur Saxena Koteh Debarred from ар- 


pearing at the Н. 8. 
Examination of 
the University for 
1954, 1955 and 
1956. 


` JAIPUR, (Sd) Illegible, 
The 25th July, 1953. Registrar, 
А . UNIVERSITY ог HAJPUTANA. 
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UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
‘Notification 


The following candidates, having resorted to unfair means at the LL.B. Previous 
Examination of the University held in April, 1953 are hereby debarred from appeuring | 
at any examination of the University as noted against each :— 


Roll No. Enrolment Name of candidate College Punishment 
i No. awarded. 
195 4441 Sant Sharan Shrivastava Law "College, Present. examination 
Jaipur: - . * cancelled and de- 
E - (7 barred from ap- 


pearing at any 
examination of the 
University to - be 
held before 1955. 


627 5428 Mool Chand Mahatma Dungarj Col- Do. 
| ` lege, Bika- .. пон 
ner. m 
782 2194 Govind Lall Vyas : Herbert Col. Do. 
lege, Kotah E 
JAIPUR, M. М, TOLANI, 
The Tth July, 1953. й ` Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA. 


No. Ex/114/53. Й ій 
. UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR 


Notification 
Dated Saugar, the 6th August, 1953. 


1. It is notified for information that the following candidates who appeared at 
the various examinations of the University of Saugar held in March-April, 1953, have 
been found guilty of using or attempting to use unfair means at these examinations 
and have, therefore, been debarred from appearing at any University Examination 
during the period mentioned against their names :— 


Roll Enrol. ~ Name of candidate Exami- Institution Year for 
. No. No. · nation. : which 
: debarred. 
322- B/2552 || Narbada Prasad Pathak, S/o. 1.58. М. М. V, 1954 
й Sri Laxman Prasad Pathak, Jabalpur. 


House No. 600, Wright 

Town, Jabalpur. 
246 В/800 Jivendra Kumar Shukul, S/o. T.Se. Do. 1954 
. Sri Girijacharan Shukul, 

614, Wright Town, Jabal- 


pur. 
281 B/1938 Surinder Kumar Gulati. S/o. І.8е. Do. 1954 
š Sri J. D. Gulati, G.E. 
(West), M. E. S., Jabalpur. 
151 B/823 Prakash Shrikrishna Dave, B.Sc. Do. 1954 
S/o. Sri S. B. Dave, Ram 
& n №. Nivas, 60, Napier Town, 


т . _ Jabalpur. за a 
199° A/3162 Jai Ghan Shyam Misra, S/o. B.A. Ex-student 1954 and 
Sri Jai Narayan Misra, 396, = 1955. 


Gandhiganj, Jabalpur. 
Note.—The results of examinations Feld in 1953 have been cancelled in all these 
cases. 


2. The results of examination held in 1953 of the CET candidate has been 
cancelled for breach of examination rules :— 


33 B/4887 | Viddysdher Sharatchandra LE. " Engineering College, 
Ranade, S/o. Sri Sharat Jabalpur. 
~ Chandra Vaman Ranade, г 
260, Sitabuldi, Nagpur. : 
ре By order, 
у 5 ISHWAR CHANDRA, 
Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY or SAUGAR. 
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JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Рн.р., Samkhyatirtha: - 
AN Овоо й To THE VALIDITY OF INFERENCE © 
If inferential knowledge is valid then there is scope for discus- 
sion about its definition. But its validity does not stand the fire of 
criticism. š 

. The primary meaning of the word ‘pramäņa’ (the source of valid 
krowledge) is only accepted—but not its secondary meaning. Hence 
it is very difficult to find out the meaning of the word ‘anumäna’—the 
means of inferential knowledge. The primary meaning of the word 
‘linga’ (mark or reason) is to be sacrificed. ‘The secondary meaning 
of it is to be accepted. It denotes i in а secondary sense such а mark 
or @ reason as belongs to the subject of inference. Such a meaning 
of the term is not sound. Suppose, if we try to establish that fire 
belongs to some particular place, say, a hill, then the well-known 
reason does not belong to it (the subject. of inference). Because 
specified smoke which plays ihe part of a reason does not belong to 
the minor term. (Smoke the origin of which is linked up with fire is 
the true reason). This sort of smoke belongs to fire but not to the 
hill. If the’ hill is to be inferred thién the relation of invariable con- 
comitance does not subsist between the hill and smoke thus specified.’ 
Because we cannot generalise that where theres smoke there is a 
hill. Again, if it is held that both the hill and fire are to be. inferred 
then smoke, the reason, neither belongs.to the minor term nor is 
the invariable concomitant of the major term. Because such 
smoke does not belong to both the -hili апа fire and moreover, we 
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cannot generalise that where there is smoke there are both the hill 
and fire. Again, if the hill as containing fire is to be inferred then 
the above reason does neither belong to the ‘subject of inference nor 
is, invariably concomitant with the major term. No body perceives 
that smoke belongs to the hill which contains fire. No body general- 
ises that where there is smoke there is a hill which contains fire. The 
conventional meaning of the term 'pakga' according to which it denotes 
the subject of inference having the object to be established as its 
attribute is to be abandoned so that the reason possesses the charac- 
teristic of belonging to the subject of inference. The secondary 
meaning of it is to be accepted. It signifies, now, only the object 
to be established. Thus the secondary meaning represents only a 
portion of the primary one. Thus the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance is shown to subsist between ракѕа in the secondary sense and 
hetu (the reason). Thus, the definition of anumana (inference) turns 
out to have a secondary meaning like the definition of perception 
according to which perception is what arises from the sense-object- 
contact. Therefore, inference is not a source of valid knowledge. 

The other points of criticism are noted below. If ‘a particular 
object is to be established then the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance between it and the reason cannot be established. (We may 
infer fire but cannot infer the particular fire which belongs to ihe 
hillin question) If we infer fire in general then we apprehend 
what has been already apprebended. It is like doing what has been . 
done. Moreover, fire, having no peculiar trait of its own, exista 
nowhere. Нерсе the talk of inference is an absurdity. ` 


It is an fact of oolishness to pin faith in concomitance | as an 
invariable relation because though we experience а hundred instances | 
of concomitance holding between the two terms yet we notice cases 
where such concomitance does not take place. | | К 

АП objects change in character when their time, space and cir- 
cumstances alter. Hence, it cannot be held with certainty that the 
so-called relation of invariable concomitance remains constant for good. 

The capacity of all objects changes as their time, space and 
‘circumstances alter. Hence it is very difficult to infer an object 
on the basis of our previous experience. 

Even if we admit that the relation of ihvariable concomitance 
exists, 16 is very difficult to discover № without the shade of doubt 
unless and until we apprehend all the objects of-the three worlds. 
We .may entertain a doubt about the origin of smoke from a cause 
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other than fire so long as we do not perceive all the particulars of 
smoke and fire as causally connected. 

The pérsons who like you (the reputed. Naiyàyikas) can directly 
perceive all the -objects of the universe are to be assumed as endowed 
with the divine eye. Do и the slightest necessity of inferring 
an object? 

If the Naiyayikas hold that the relation of invariable concomi- 
' tance- is not confined within the realm of particulars but obtains 
between thé two universals, we, the Carvakas, take a strong excep- 
tion to this view since a universal has no objective existence in the 
real universe. (Thus; the possibility of discovering the relation of 
invariable concomitance by means of the transcendental contact in 
the shape of a universalis ruled out.) If it is repeatelly | observed 
that one thing goés along with another thing then it is not decidedly 
concluded that the relation of invariable concomitance obtains between 
theni. ‘Because in the face of the repeated observations of concomi- 
tance say, a thousand times, a tentatively accepted probans has every 
chance ‘of not accompanying the expectel probandum. A particular 
character or property or relation of an object has been repeatedly 
observed by you. But when fhe very same object.is observed by you 
in a different time and place you see it to be entirely different. у 

We do not join issue with you if you definitely hold that smoke 
accompanies fire. But how do you arrive at the conclusion on the 
score of repeated observations that smoke does not exist’ in ше locus 
where there is no fire? 

If we merely observe the concumitance of the two things in а 
particular place, we cannot infer the presence of one of them in 
another place from ‘the perception of the presence of another; 
Because, 2, probans cannot be the invariable concomitant of. a 
probandum unless and until it is definitely known that the probans 
absents itself from a place where the probandum does not exist. 

If the relation of invariable concomitance is definitely grasped 
then we admit that the knowledge of that invariable concomitance 
is the invariable condition of inferential knowledge. But it is also 
a fact that the relation -of invariable concomitance cannot be ascer- 
tained if we are not sure of the fact that a probans does not belong 
to a locus where its probandum does not exist. 

. If the Naiyayikas Hold that the knowledge of the presence of a 
probans in a similar instance and that of its absence in a contrary 
instance lend to the unmistakable. discovery of the relation of 
invariable concomitance then we point out that they subscribe to an 
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impracticable hypothesis. We, of course, approve of the thesis that a 
probans in order to be an invariable concomitant must not belong to a 
contrary instance. But the number of contrary instances is-innu- 
merable. Let us take a concrete case to illustrate the point in ques- 
tion. "There are many places in the universe where fire does not exist. 
They constitute the contrary instances where smoke should not exist 
if it is an invariable concomitant of fire. It may be possible for a 
super-man to behold all these places and thereby to discover the | 
relation of invariable concomilance obtaining between smoke and fire. 
But it is impossible for an ordinary man like us to perceive all these 
contrary instances. 

In fine, we come to the conclusion that either the relation of 
invariable concomitance does not exist or if it exists at all, its perfect 
discovery is next to impossible. Hence, the Naiy&yikas should give 
up all hopes of establishing the validity of inference. 

If the Naiyayikas are not satisfied, we adduce a further proof 
which is sure to invalidate un inference. Let us examine the 
syllogistic process itself. Examining it we find that every syllogism 
is fallacious. The truth of the third premiss has not been established 
but has been simply assumed. The property of invariable concomitance 
does, not belong to the probans. 

Therefore, the thoughtful logicians, having failed to be convinced 
of the validity of inference, have sincerely advised all persons to relax. 
their confidence in the efficiency of inference. If a blind man who 
gropingly proceeds through a hazardous yay depends mainly -upon 
inference then his fall is inevitable. і 

Moreover, some logicians who are adept іп syllogistic reasoning. 
deduce a particular conclusion with much care to explain a fact. 
Some other better logicians do not share in the view of the earlier 
ones but.explain the same fact in a different manner. (Hence, in- 
ference is not a reliable instrument of knowledge since it is not the 
source of uniform knowledge). 


THE Вит OF THE VALIDITY OF ТМЕЕВЕМОЕ 


A reply to the above dhjesliots runs thus :— 

What is the exact import of the objections raised by the Carvakasi 
Do they intend to invalidate inference per se; or, до" they find fault 
with the several definitions of inference offered by the different logi-: 
cians of Ње Ny&ya school? They cannot. confute the validity of' . 
inference per se since its validity has been universally accepted. 
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A woman, a child, а cow-herd, a cultivator and such other persons 
know another object (lying beyond the ken of their sense-organs) by 
means of its sure mark with absolute certainty. 

If validity is denied to inference then all woridly transactions 
cannot be conducted with the mere help of perception. All the people 
of the world should remain motionless as if they are painted in a 
picture. 

The man in the street accepts or rejects a perceptible object 
when -he infers that it is conducive to pleasure or pain from the mark 
that it is similar to the object experienced before to be such. 

If the objectors hold that the beauty of inference lies in its 
inexplicability because neither the validity of inference рег se can be 
confuted nor it can be defined. This admission amounts to this that 
the sole target of objection is the definition of inference. Such an 
objection is unsound because of the following reasons. The percep- 
tion of any object does not lead to the inferential knowledge of any 
other object. But the knowledge of some particular object leads to 
the inferential knowledge of some other particular object. This is the 
law which governs inference. 

But if it is held that such knowledge takes place because of the 
inner essence of all objects then the real problem is only escaped but 
not solved. Our experience teaches that the knowledge of the relation 
of invariable concomitance makes iuferential knowledge possible. 
Thus, on the basis of the knowledge of an object, the knowledge of 
some other object takes place. Hence, we conjecture that there is 
some relation between the objects if the knowledge of one of them 
leads to the knowledge of the other. і 

Those who, are conversant with this relation have no faith in the 
hypothesis that the laws of identity and causality govern the relation 
in question. We, the Naiyayikas, believe that it is the relation of 
invariable concomitance which counts. The relation of invariable 
concomitance implies that if the probans: exists in a locus, the pro- 
bandum exists there and that if the probandum does not exist there,- 
the probans does not exist. | 

What is the ground of this relation? If it is answered (by the 
Buddhists) that the relation of invariable concomitance' is based upon 
the laws of identity and causality then we point out that the question 
is not finally solved but persists as before. 

Let them (the Buddhists) solve the problem, viz., why does smoke. 
arise from fire but not from water? The only possible answer is that 
smoke and fire are so related because we learn their relation 
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from experience. If this is the answer then the relation of invariable 
concomitance requires no laws besides experience as its basis. How 
do ‘we know that the relation of invariable concomitance obtains 
between the two objects? The answer is:— because experience 
teaches it to be so. The answer given by the Naiyayikas is in no way 
different from that given by the Buddhists. 

The field of reasoning is well-defined. It plays its part well only 
within its limited sphere. But we.cannot explain why there are 
fundamental differences in the inner essence of objects by means of 
reasoning. We are to .accept the data of our knowledge but not to 
explain them. Reasoning 3s not competent enough to do it. ~ 

Again, a suggestion may come that an object points to another 
object because of its own inner essence but not because of the relation 

"ої invariable comcomitance.. We point omnt in this connection-that 
such a suggestion is not amenable to reasons because the knowledge of 
. one object does not lead to that of another if these two objects are not 
known to be connected by the tie of invariable concomitance: Hence. 
inference presupposes the knowledge of the Polinon of invátiable con- 
comitance as its necessary condition. i | 

Хом, the opponents may raise a further guestion ; uy does 
the relation of invariable concomitance hold between the two objects? 
The enquiry regarding the basis of this relation will not be reasonable 
since the declared basis of this relation, viz., the laws of identity and 

‘causality bas been already discredited by sound logical arguments. 
Hence, the relation of invariable concomitance will.only be elaborately 
discussed. It is not fair to hold that inferential knowledge is merely 

|. a judgment of imagination. Because, it has been stated that if ай 
object is an invariable concomitant with another object then and then 
only the knowledge of the former leads to the knowledge of the latter. 

If the mere presence of the relation of invariable concomitance without 

being cognised had led to the knowledge of its invariable concomitant 
then-the inhabitants of the island which bears a significant name 

* pàrikela' (the island which abounds in cocoanuts) would have in- 
ferred fire merely seeing smoke but not knowing its relation to fire. 

But it is a truism that in such cases inference is absolutely impossible. 
Therefore, the Naiyayikas strongly assert that the knowledge of the 

relation of invariable concomitance definitely conditions inference. 

It has been stated by the Carvakas to negate the thesis'of the Naiy&- 
yikas that it is impossible to establish the relation of invariable 

concomitance holding between the two objects. p 

In order to counteract the objections raised by the Carvakas some 
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\ 
logicians hold that the relation of invariable’ concomitance (holding 
between the two objects) is grasped by the inner perception. 


The elaboration of their view is as follows:—A man perceives that | 


smoke and fire co-exist in the same locus. Не comprehends by means 
of non-perception that smoke is not present in the locus where fire 
does not exist. Then he synthesises the results of these two distinct 
judgments and frames a ‘judgment by means of the internal organ 
that smoke is the invariable concomitant of fire. - 

Is there any logician who will not subscribe to the thesis that all 
the objects of the universe are within the reach of the.internal organ 
since if is powerful enough to grasp an object which lies beyond the 
range of the external sense-organs? But it should also be noted that 
in order to comprehend the relation of invariable concomitance obtain- 
ing between smoke and fire it is not necessary that all the particulars 


belonging to the classes of smoke and fire should be perceived. We. 


are to comprehend this relation as obtaining between the two univer- 
sals. In this case, we are to know that the relation of invariable 
concomitance obtains between the universal of smoke and that of fire. 
The Carvakas and some other logicians have stated that a 
universal is not objectively real. This point of view will be refüted 
in the chapter on the meaning of words, Some other logicians hold 
that a sort of perception which is as good as the transcendental 
perception of the sages.is to be postulated as having merely logical 
existence i in order to grasp the relation of invariable concomitance. 
They state the reason behind the assumption of this distinct kind of 
hypothetical perception. Tbe relation of concomitance obtaining 


between the middle term and the major term may be determined by . ° 
means of the universals inhering in then (these two terms). The- 


relation. of concomitance holding between smoke and fire amounts to 
that of concomitance subsisting between the universals of smoke and 


fire. The positive aspect of the relation may be grasped. Љу extras | 


ordinary. perception acknowledged Бу the Naiyayikas. But the 
negative aspect of the relation should also be grasped in order to grasp 
its invariable character. Therefore, we should also know that smoke 
does not exist in the locus where fire does not exist. The locii of 
the absence of fire are innumerable. A single universal does not 


inhere in ‘them. :The relation of invariable concomitance holding . 
between smoke and fire-cannot be graspéd if we do not perceive that 


every particular of smoke in this universe goes along with some 
particular of fire and no container of the absence of fire contains 
smoke. If this relation is not grasped, if-cannot produce sound in- 
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ferential knowledge. It has been proved that inference is a source 

of true knowledge. An effect must have its cause. Therefore, an 

act of perception which grasps the relation of invariable concomitance 

cannot but be admitted. This perception should also be admitted to 

grasp all the particulars concerned. Though we are not aware of its- 
existence yet it is- imagined by. us. It is also to be noted that this - 
imagination is based upon sound logic. Hence, they hold that this 
type of perception bas only logical existence. | 

Some logicians of the Mimans& School are not convinced of the 
justification of the logical existence of the hypothetical perception 
described in Ње antevenient para. Thus, they hold that a universal 
judgment that tbe middle term is the invariable concomitant, with 
the major term is framed on the basis of the repeated observations 
of the concomitance of the middle term and. the major term. They 
further add that the knowledge of -the absence of the middle term 
on the locus where the major term does not exist is not necessary for 
the framing of the above universal judgment. It has been stated 
that the concomitant probans leads to the knowledge of the probandum 
though it is not actually experienced that the absence of the proban- 
dum is the invariable concomitant with the absence of the probans. 

The purport of the above text is as follows :— 

The universal judgment that this object is an invariable con- 
comitant of that object, arises from the repeated observations of 
their concomitance. The evidence of the universal ‘experience is vn. 
our side. | я 

The universality of the universal judgment, 1.е., the major premiss 
is like the truth of a general proposition. If the middle term is found 
to exist in the contrary example then the universality of the major 
premiss is counteracted just as an exception contradicts the truth 
of a general proposition. The universality of the major premiss, viz., 
where theré is smoke there is fire, is not so long counteracted as. long 
as we are not aware of the fact that smoke exists in a locus which 
contains the absence of fire. They hold that if a judgment which | 
counteracts the universality of a general proposition does not actually: 
arise then it is irrational to apprehend the possibility of such a judg- 
ment. If a judgment which counteracts а general proposition does 
nof actually arise in our mind then one should not indulge in idle 
conjectures which are expected to counteract the universality of it. 
(The Mimansakas hold that a proposition is true unless it is contrac- 
dicted by a contrary proposition. Again, a contrary proposition does 
not arise if the conditions ої a proposition are not defective. А 
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jaandiced man perceives that a conchshell is yellow and generalises 
that, all conchshells- are yellow. .The general proposition, framed by 
him, is contradicted. Similarly, if the major premiss is based upon 
non-observation or mal-observation then it will be surely contradicted. 
But if it is based upon sound observation, i.e., repeated observations 
then there is no scope for the appearance -of a counteracting 
proposition. | 


THe NECESSITY OF THE DETERMINATION OF THE NEGATIVE 
COUNTERPART OF CONCOMITANCE 


The above hypothesis is not sound. Without the confirmation 
of the negative hypothetical judgment, viz., if the probandum does 
not exist there, the relation of concomitance holding between them: is 
not established to be invariable. This point has been discussed in 
the chapter on presumption. The relation of invariable concomitance 
is indicative of an object. Hence, it does not reveal an object by its ` 
mere presence but a person must be aware of the relation in order 
io infer an object. The relation of invariable concomitance holding 
between the two objects is exactly this that if the concomitant middle 
term exists at a spot then the major term exists there and that if 
the major term does not exist there then the concomitant middle term 
also does not exist there. The repeated observation is that which 
cognises the relation in its entirety. If such observation grasps only 
the positive aspect of the relation then it is only partially comprehend- 
ed since the other aspect of the relation, viz., the negative counter- 
part, remains unrealised. Е 

Some other logicians hold that though it isa truism that all the 
locii of the absencewof fire are not united by а universal and that the ` 
hypothesis of the transcendental perception is:not worthy of | being 
accepted yet the relation of invariable concomitance in its entirety, 
i.e., т its positive and negative aspects is comprehended by the. 
internal organ. . : l 

As we perceive the co-existence of smoke and fire and frame a 
universal judgment ‘‘Where there is smoke there is fire" on the 
‚ basis of our perception so we perceive the co-existence of, the absence 
of fire and that of smoke. We are in a position to frame a universal 
negative judgment, viz., where there is no fire there is no smoke 
because water and such other objects where fire does not exist are 
never perceived to contain smoke. Though ‘it is a fact that the 
universals are omni-present yet it does not mean that all the universals 
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‘exist everywhere by means of any and every relation. (Let us take 
a concrete case to illustrate the point in question. Smoke-ness does 
‘not inhere in fire though it is all-pervasive). 
‘As we convey the positive aspect of the relation of universal con- 
comitance -by means of a general proposition because the relation 
-holds between the two universals. "But it is difficult for us, to convey 
the negative counterpart of the relation of universal concomitance 
by means of a general proposition because the individual negations 


of the terms- entering into the relation of concomitance rest upon the . 
different loci which: have no common property. But the difficulty . 


is thus solved. The individual negations of the terms may be 
expressed in a universal negative proposition since a reference to the 
locus: of negation is not an essential element in the above proposition, 
"When we вау that there is no fire we do not refer to all the individual 
‘eases of fire, existing in different places and negate them. But we 
‘simply hold that there is no such object as is characterized by the 
-the.tuniversal of fire-ness. If an object negated is characterized by 
a universal then the negation of it is expressed by means of a universal 
negative proposition. ` The determination of universal concomitance 
does not involve a necassary reference to all the inlivilual cases as 
its condition, 

As the relation of concomitance holds between the two positive 
objects (во “it obtains between the corresponding negative terms. 
The relation of concomitance obtaining between the two positive 
objects is called the positive aspect of the relation (anvaya). The 
relation of concomitance holding between the negative terms corres- 
ponding to these positive terms is called the negative counterpart 


‘(vyatireka). ої the relation. If the middle term and. the major term 


'aré negative then the relation of concomitance helling between them 
constitutes, the positive aspect. But the relation. of concomitance 
-holding between the corresponding positive terms is called the negative 
“counterpart. 


As the positive aspect of the lation of invariable Peers, : 


holding. between the two negative terms is perceived so the negative 
-counterpart of the relation of invariable concomitance holding between 
the two negative terms is surely perceived. . 

"The concomitant (the reason) arid the, major,term (the conse- 
-quence) in the relation of concomitance follow a definite order. ' But 
“the negations corresponding to the above two terms are also related 
‘to each other by the relation of invariable concomitance but their 
order becomes reverse in the negative counterpart, In other words, 
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the negation ої the concomitant of the positive of the aspect becomes , 
the major term in the negative counterpart; and the negation of the. 
major term of the positive aspect becomes the concomitant of the. . 
negative counterpart. . . 
It should be noted that the same rule applies to the case of ye 
relation of universal concomitance holding between the two negative j 
terms, The positive term, corresponding to the negative term which 
plays. the part of a concomitant in the positive aspect, becomes the 
major term. The positive term, corresponding to the negative term, 
which plays the part of a major term in the positive aspect, 
becomes the concomitant. A major premise is universal because it 
involves a reference to the two universals. But it is derived from 
perception. Similarly, a major premise which involves a. reference to 
the negative terms is also universal because they represent the nega- . 
tions of the universals. As the transcendental perception of a sage . 
is not required for the framing of the former proposition so it is not | 
necessary for the production of the latter one. The relation of 
universal concomitance holding between the two positive objects and 
between the two negative objects, is detected by the internal organ. 
No need of further discussion. Therefore, it has been proved that 


the relation of invariable concomitance is objectively real and that 
there is a source of comprehending it. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE F'1ve CONDITIONS OF А 
Sounp REASON. 


We cannot infer an object as existing in a place unless and until 
we perceive that its reason is there though we are definitely aware 
of the fact that the relation of universal concomitance holds between 
the reason and the consequence. Hence, the perception of the reason | 
for the second time ів required as one of the conditions of inference, 

(To find out the relation of universal concomitance the reason has. 
“been firstly perceived). The belonging of the reason to the subject 
of inference i$ called paksadharmaté. (The minor premise of the 
western logic is the paksadharmatà, of the Nyāya Logic). (But we 
must be -sure of the, fact "that the reason belongs to the subject of. 
inference. This ,condition of the. reason is directly apprehended 
by perception). Ifit is definitely known that the reason belongs to 
the subject of inference and that the relation of invariable concomi- 
tance in both its aspects, positive and negative, obtains between the 
reason and the consequence even then the reason is invalidated: 
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provided that the presence of the consequence in the subject of . 
inference is ‘disproved either by -perception or by verbal testimony 
or by some counter-argument, Two more conditions should be 
fulfilled by the sound reason in addition to the three conditions, 
generally accepted -by the logicians, viz., the presence of the reason. 
in ihe subject.. öf: inference, its “presence in the probative examples 
and its absence ‘from counter-e examples. The presence of the con- 
sequence which the reason accompanies in the subject of inference 
should neither be contradicted nor be disputed. by а counter-argument. 
The existence of inference cannot be disputed because it is based 
upon, uhiversal experience. Similarly, the definition of the proof as 
framed by the Naiyāyikas is sound. The Cārvākas have levelled a 
charge against it that the definition is not expressive of the object 
to be defined. But if they carefully examine it then they themselves 
will know that it is faultless. Even if they have a special hatred 
against the definition of inference, they cannot deny existence ip 
inferential knowledge. : 


Tre REFUTATION OF THE SECONDARY CHARACTER OF ТИХ 
VALIDITY OF INFERENCE. 


We fail to understand the other charge levelled against inference. 
It is as follows:—The ‘pramana’ (the source of valid knowledge) 
has not been primarily used in the present context. Hence, it is next 
to impossible to find out any meaning out of the word ‘anumina’, 
The line of defence is this that the defect in the use of words sub- 
tracts nothing from the nature of true knowledge, the goal of difini- 
tion. Even if we admit for the sake of argument that the words 
such as pakgadharma etc., have been secondarily used then does it 
suggest that the true knowledge itself ‘defined by it has been partially 
expressed? If the definition is newly worded then the purity of 
knowledge will not be affected. 


The last charge brought against the validity of inference is that 
if a particular is the’ consequence then no reason is its concomilant 
and that if @ universal is the consequence then an old story is only 
repeated (a known object is established ). This charge is also, not 
very fair. A universal iteelf is not inferred. The presence of а 
universal in tbe subject of inference is inferred but not a bare universal. 
The suffix ‘matup’, conveying the sense of ‘belonging to’, clearly 
points to the Nyaya stand-point. 
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Tur REFUTATION OF OBJECTIONS 


The objectors have described a good number of pitfalis of in- 
ference, viz., changes in circumstances, space and time which trans- 
form and object to a considerable extent. But they are not really 
fatal to inference. If the.relation of universal cancomitance is truly 
grasped then there is no chance of invalidation on the part of an 
inference. If an act of inference is contradicted then the person who 
infers is to blame but the process of reasoning is not in fault. 

The objectors have also stated that an inference is easily invali- 
dated either by а counter-argument or by perception or by sucha 
reason as is the invariable concomitant with what is cohtrarily 
opposed to the original consequence. This statement is nothing 
but vain bragging since if a sound reason is employed then no such 
disaster ensues. 

ІЁ the reason employed in the counter-argument is really sound 
then the reason, employed in the original arguidént, does not prove 
the consequence. The so-called reason does not deserve the title 
‘reason’ but is a child of fancy. For this very reason, it illustrates 
fallacy, We shall discuss this point later оп. If а defectless reason 
is properly employed then it does not disappoint us by frustrating the 
conclusion. On the other hand it rightly proves the conclusion as 
it доев no disservice to the cause of the validity of an’ inference. 

If a man reaches his goal by means of sound reasoning then he 
can never be compared with a biind man who gropingly proceeds. 

If sound logicians take cautious steps to arrive at a conclusion 
then the conclusion cannot be retroverted by mere accusation. 


Non-ACCEPTANJE OF INFERENCE AS A SOURCE OF VALID KNOWLEDGE 
IMPLIES THE Втор OF ALL WORDLY TRANSACTIONS. 


Those who are more adept in logic hold that inference admits of 
two types, viz., utpannapratiti (objects inferred are familiar) and 
utpadya-pratiti (objects inferred are unfamiliar). The inference of 
God, ètc., illustrates the second type. 

Whoever does not approve of the common process of reasoning 
e.g. the inference of fire by means of smoke, the reason, they 
freely exercisé their power of reasoning and prove the consequence 
by means of the reason, without being tortured by the logical dis- 
cipline of the Naiyayikas. 

Those who are in the know of the reality of all ів refuse to 
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believe in the validity of such inference as proves the existence of 
the soul, God, the omniscient and the next world. 

The unsophisticated persons cannot so long follow such conclu- 
sions as are drawn by the Tarkikas from their premisses as long as 
their mind is not polluted by the croocked logicians. | 

These remarks simply speak of their atheistic turn of mind ог 
of their ignorance but do not confute the validity of inference. The 
process of reasoning is not invalid because the methods of knowing. 
the relation of universal concomitance are diverse. 

The said relation is discovered by means of any one of the follo- 
wing sources viz., the verbal testimony, the act of inference, the 
indirect method of reductio ad absurdum and perception. ‘The diffe-. 
rence in the nature of the source itself does not introduce any 
change into the nature of the relation of universal concomitance. 

. When the problem of God will be discussed it will be elabo- 
rately proved that the evidence of inference bearing upon God ete., 
is very strong. No need of а long talk at present. l | 

Subscribe to our thesis that inference is a source of valid know- 
ledge. Its validity is not discredited by your fault-finding remarks. | 

We have already remarked that if the validity of inference is 
not acknowledged then al! persons will be motionless like the statues 
of stone. 

THE SUTRA CONTAINING THE DEFINITION OF INFERENCE EXPLAINED 

Having defended the cause of inference we shall now resume 
our duty of interpreting the sūtra. The body of the sūtra ‘tat- 
pürvakam etc.” The word 'anum&nam' of Ње sūtra denotes the 
object to be defined. The portion 'tat-pürvakam' constitutes the 
definition. ‘Tat’ isa pronoun. It signifies perception which follows 
from the context. The compound word 'tat-pürvakam' conveys that 
which owes its existence to perception. If the apparent meaning of 
the word is accepted, the definition of inference becomes too wide 
as it comprises ‘comparison’, ‘ihe final ascertainment ої a - thesis’ 
eíc., within itself. In order to make the definition exact by exclu- 
ding them from the province of inference the expounding sentence 
should have the initial word in the dual number. Thus, the meaning 
of it will amount to this that inference is that of which the two 
perceptions are the cause. Any two perceptions are not the cause 
of inference but they are to be specified. One òf them is that whick 
discovers the relation of universal concomitánce. The second one 
is the perception of the presence of the reason in the subject of 
inference. They two constitute the cause of inference alone but not 
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of comparison, etc. 'The perception of the universal concomitance is 
not the immediate cause of inference. It exerts its influence in 
and through its memory revived. The perception of reason-in-itself 
is the direct cause of inference. 

An objection to this sort of interpretation arises in our mind. 
Perception which is supplied by the context is a non-specified опе. 
The pronoun ‘tat’ refers to it. How does the interpreter give the 
twisted meaning of it, viz., the two specific perceptions ? A reply to 
this objection isas follows: The definiti, п of the reason to be given 
later on is this that the reason is that which proves the object to be 
established through its similarity with the example. The reason is 
the instrument of inférential knowledge. Hence, it is the object of 
the present definition. ‘The reason cannot prove the object to be 
established if its similarity with the example or its dissimilarity with 
it is not cognised. Hence, one should depend upon the source of 
such knowledge. We are to move in a vicious circle if we have 
‘recourse to some source other than perception. We have very often 
drawn the attraction of our critics to this point. Though thé 
“context supplies us with perception in general but not the particular 
perception which lies аі the root of inference yet the pronoun ‘tat’ 
refers here to the particular perceptions, viz., the perception of the 
universal concomitance and the second perception of the reason. 

Now, an exception is taken to this definition. It is pointed out 
that 16. still remains too wide as the previous definition has been 
since it applies to some other forms of fallacy such as ‘Savyabhicara’, 
:*Viruddha’ etc. This objection does not hold good since the reason 
has been qualified by the adjective clause ‘which proves the object 
to be established’. In case of fallacy the reason does .not prove 
the object to be established. The true nature of the relation of 
universal concomitance will be minutely. discussed in its proper place. 
But the source of the knowledge of universal concomitance is only 
stated here. If perception rightly discovers the relation of universal 
concomitance then no fallacy of reasoning ensues since the relation 
of invariable- concomitance is not taken amiss. If we define the 
species of anumana, having repeated all the generic features as its 
property then the definition of anumana excludes all fallacies since 
16 is. a species of pram& (true knowledge). In order to make this 
definition exact it ‘is to be shown that it sharply distinguishes the 
species of inference from the other species such as comparison, etc. 
which are subsumed under the same genus of pramà. The com- 
pound. word .'tat-pürvaka' which constitutes the definition does it 
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nicely. All the species of valid knowledge share the following 
characteristics in: common. They are as follows: ‘Which arises 
from the real object’, ‘which accords to its object’ and ‘which 
is determinate’. 

A word and the reason do not function together to produce 
inference. Hence, ла{егеп а] knowledge should not be defined as 
avyapadeéya (non-verbalised) experience. A word and the reason do - 
not produce knowledge by themselves but their knowledge produces 
‘the desired effect. Two pieces of knowledge do not arise. 
simultaneously. Hence, the verbal and the inferential characters of 
a piece of knowledge cannot be simultaneously recognised. | 


Now, the defect of being too wide may be mended. But how 
do you meet the objection that the definition is too narrow since the 
definition does not apply to that inference the reason cf which is 
known by means of the verbal testimony, etc. Some logicians meet 
this objection to this effect that perception is the basic foundation 
of this knowledge. | 


Kumàrila has stated that when the reason itself, being inferred, 
proves the object to be established it is proved by another funda nen- 
tal reason that is perceived. 


Another alternative view may be suggested here. The hypo- 
thesis that inferential knowledge is dependent upon perceptual 
knowledge signifies that the latter is generally dependent upon the 
former and that there is no hard and fast rule that perception is the 
only cause of inference. Hence, the definition is not too narrow. 
In order to have the clear understanding of the com pound word ‘tat- 
pürvaka'it should be explained by the expounding sentence that. 
inferential knowledge is that of which the other forms of knowledge 
constitute the condition. How are the mediate forms of knowledge 
denoted by the pronoun ‘tat’? It can only refer to perception since 
it only precedes the sütra on inference. The preceding sütra contains 
the. definition of perception. In order to define it the other forms of 
knowledge are distinguished from it. Thus, all the forms of 
knowledge do not remain absolutely unknown. Hence, it will not 
be out of context if the pronoun tat refers to them. 


Some thinkers take an exception to this definition. They ask 
whether the pronoun tat signifies the instrument òf perception or 
the resulting consciousness. If it denotes the instrument of per- 
ceptual knowledge, the compound word 'iat-pürvaka' should denote 
perceptual knowledge arising from the sense-organ. Inference, being 
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generated z such knowledge, the word ‘pirvaka’ should; ‚Бе repeated. 
In other words, the significant compound word should‘be ‘tat- pürvaka-: 
pürvakam'. Though one of them is not heard (not given.in the 
sūtra), yet it is to bé assumed. . Thus the sūtra is open to the charge ` 
of the assumption of an unheard word. 

Let the other alternative be examined. Let us assume that the 
pronoun ‘tat’ denotes perceptual knowledge. Thus, the definition 
signifies that anumana is dependent upon the resulting consciousness 
of perception, But the word ‘anumana’ denotes the instrument of 
inferential knowledge. f this is the case then the knowledge which 
is generated by perceptual knowledge should not be the instrument 
of inferential knowledge as the wording of the definition ‘tat-pitvakam 
anumanam’ suggests. The perception of the reason leads on to the 
knowledge of the object that is beyond the reach of sense-organs.: 
This indirect knowledge is not the instrument of inferential knowledge 
but is itself the resulting consciousness. Hence, the definition is 
not expressive. A rejoinder to the above objection is as follows :— 
Though the above two alternatives are accepted yet the definition 
remains faultless. If the pronoun ‘tat’ signifies a sense-organ, il., 
the instrument of perceptual knowledge then the compound word 
*tat-pürvaka' denotes the perception of the reason, i.e., direct awareness 
generated by the sense-organ. It is the instrument of the mediate 
knowledge of the consequence. Hence, it is anumana. Thus, the 
repetition of the word 'pürvaka' twice is not necessary. Again, if 
the pronoun ‘tat’ denotes the resulting consciousness then the meaning 
of the compound word 'tatpürvaka' is quite clear. -The pronoun ‘tat’ 
conveys the perception of the reason. -The compound word ‘tat- 
pürvaka' signifies the remembrance of the relation of universal соп- 
comitance. This remembrance is anumana since it is the instrument 
of the mediate knowledge of the consequence since the latter follows 
the former in immediate succession. It has been stated thatthe | 
remembrance of universal concomitance generated by an actually 
existing cause is anumüna. Thus co-ordination between ‘tat-pirvaka’ 
and ‘anumana’ is very clear since the compound word ‘tat-pirvaka’ 
denotes remembrance mentioned above. The word ‘anumana’ may 
be interpreted in the sense of resulting consciousness, i.e., it is 
synonymous with anumiti. Or, we may interpret the definition in a 
different light. “We shall simply insert the word ‘yatah’ into the 
definition. The meaning of the definition turns out to be that 
anumana is that from which the knowledge of an object lying beyond 
the reach of the sense-organ arises through the до ої інн 
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The process of fanumàna' may be mentioned here in the following 
order of succession. The. first step is the perception of the reason, 
the remembrance of the universal concomitance, follows it in close 
succession, tle next опе is, according to some, the judgment that the 
subject of ‘inference is the container of the reason which is invariably 
concomitant with the consequence then ensues the indirect knowledge 
of the consequence and then comes up the judgment that the con- 
sequence is worthy of being accepted or rejected, etc. in conformity 
to the processes described in the section on the definition of percep- 
tion. Each member of -this long series of judgments is causally con- 
nected with some other member. The causal tie holding between 
the two will be decided by the rule of logic. In fine, our teacher 
holds that only the compound word ‘tat- pürvaka' pona HTAR the 
sound definition of 'anumana.' 

- (To be continued) 
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NANIMADHAB CHAUDHURI 
THE RavEpiC TRIBES 


The famous story of the battle of ten kings may be conveniently 
taken as a starting ground for examination of the position and affilia- 
tions of the Hgvedic tribes. Two important points may be noted at the 
outset. · Firstly, the pcsition of a particular tribe or tribes is deter- 
mined ultimately by the relations in which they stand to the rsis, 
interrelations among tribes are of secondary importance. Secondly, 
ihe position of a particular tribe or tribes is subject to frequent 
changes. This means that an enemy tribe is not always inimical or 
a friendly tribe is not always friendly. Favourable references to 
friendly tribes quickly follow unfavourable references to them and 
unfavourable references to hostile tribes follow favourable references 
to them. The son of an unfriendly chief isa friend of the rsis and 
a friendly chief is succeeded by an unfriendly son. Again, a tribe 
condemned by the Vasisthas is highly praised by the Kanvas. There’ 
are many instances of a tribe being condemned and praised by 
different rsis of the same family. АП this means that the tribes stood 
in different relations to different pgi clans or even individual rsis and 
these relations were variable. What was the cause of this variability 
of relations between the tribes and the rgis we would soon come 
to know. | 

Tue Barrie or Тем Ктмов: SupAsa 


The faithful Sudisa, son of Divodisa is the hero of the battle of 
ten kings. From VIJ.18.15, we come to know that he was at first 
opposed by his own people (the Trtsus). Indra helped him to subdue 
them. Sudasa is spoken of, as poor. Indra helped him to achieve 
something which was beyond his power to achieve. It was like 
helping a goat to kil a lion (VII.18.17). The story of Sudàsa 
shows how a small, disunited tribe organised by an enterprising leader 
rose to power and fame. The Dharatas and Trísus merged through 
the efforts of the Vasisthas. It is stated that Indra protected Sudaea 
and bestowed extensive territories on him through the hymns of the 
Vasisthas (VII.88.8.5). Sudàsa was the grandson of Devavana and 
son of Pijavana, better known as Divodasa. . 
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-ENEMIES AND ALLIES oF SUDASA 


The enemies of Sudàsa ` were the Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus, 
Matsyas, the two Vikarnas, Simyus, Pakthas, Bhalanas,. Alinas, 
Visanins, Sivas, Ajas, Yaksus and Srigus. Bheda, Devaka, Kavasa, 
Kavi, Yudhyamodhi, Sruta, Vrddba were among the individual 
enemies of Видаза. The Yadus were perhaps his opponents. Among 
the rei clans the Bhrgus who were associated with the Druhyus, 
Turvasas and Matsyas:were among the enemies of Sudisa (VII.18.8). 
The attitude of the Purus is doubtful. 

The most prominent among the individual enemies ої Sudasa was 
Bheda. His might is several times referred to. He did harm to 
people faithful to Indra (VII.18.18). He was associated with the 
Yamuna and was, therefore,.an easterner. The Ajas, Yaksus and 
Srigus who were led by Bheda were probably eastern tribes (VII. 
18.19). ‘The cows on the banks of the Yamuna were famous (V.52.17). 
In X.75.5, we find that the Yamuna is invoked along with Saraswati, 
Satudri and other rivers of the Punjab to share hynms offered by 
` Sindhuksiti уві. It is clear, therefore, that the Yamuna was regarded 
as а sacred river by the Rgvedic rgis. Whether tribes.that had their 
settlements on the banks of this sacre river should be regarded as 
nori-Aryan for the reason that they were associated with the Yamuna 
which is held to have marked the eastern boundary of the Aryan 
world is a matter for careful consideration (see Vedic Index, 2/378). 
Kavasa was another individual enemy. He was drowned in water 
with the Druhyus, Sruta and Vrddha by Indra (VII.18.12). Rama- 
prasad Chanda thinks that he was a king (Memoir No. 41, pp. 8f.), 
but the Rgveda mefitions a Kavasa rsi, author of several hymns and 

attached tothe Purus (X.80-84). About Sruta and Vrddha nothing 
"ів known. Devaka was another individual enemy. Не is called the 
son of Manyamana (VII.18.20). Another enemy was Kavi, son of 
Cayamana. Manyamana' and Cayamana were brothers belonging to 
the Bharata or Srüjaya tribe. Kavi was killed on the banks of the 
Parugni river in the battle of ten kings.. There was another Kavi, 
father of Usana and Kavivatsa. Indra killed Atka for Kavi (Х.49.3; 
VIII.8.11). Besides Kavi, Cayamana had another son called Abhya- 
varti styled an emperor and a descendant of Prthu (VI.27.8). Abhya- 
varti belonged to the family of Devarata (1V.15.4) and Sriijaya 
is called the son of Devaràta. Another enemy was Yudhyamodhi 
who was probably drowned to death like Sruta, Kavasa and others 
(VII.18.24). 

Among enemy tribes besides the Ajas, Srigus and Yaksus who 
were led by Bheda we have the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanas, Visanins 
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and Sivas grouped together. ТЬву are associated.with the Parusni 
and were probably led by Kavi, son of Cayamana. It would. appear 
that they diverted the course of the river at some point to check-the 
. progress of the army of Sudàsa. It is stated that Indra .réscued the 
cows of the Aryas from them. The Pakthas are mentioned again | 
in association with the Adhigrus and Babhru as being under the 
protection of the A$wins (VII.29.10). The Matsyas were associated 
with the Drahyus and' the Bhrgu clan. The Vaikarnas were the 
enemies of Sudása. It has been suggested that the Krivis who are 
mentioned as being associated with the Sindhu and Asikni (VIII. 
90.94 ; 99.11) made up the Vaikarna people with the Kurus (V.I. 
2.198). In УТІ.51.3, there ів a reference to the fight of the Asikni 
people before the Purus and Agni. The Simyus were enemies of 
Sudàsa and 16 would appear from the context that they were associated 
with the tribes of the Parugni (VII.18.5). In I.100.18, they are 
menlioned along with Dasyus as having been destroyed by Indra in 
a struggle for possession of land. The Anus were the enemies of 
. Sudasa and their dwellings given to Sudasa by Indra (VIII.18.18). 
In the next rk it ів stated that Indra destroyed a large number of 
the members of the Anu and Druhyu tribes. The Druhyus were 
associated with Sruta, Kavasa etc. In VII.19.9, Indra is prayed to 
subdue the Yadus and Turvasas. Id VI.27.7, it is stated that Indra 
surrendered the Turvasá chief to Sriijaya. 

~ Now though the Anus, Druhyus, Yadus and Turvasas appear in 
the above references as enemies of Sudàsa and Indra, there are many 
references showing that they are among the believers. In VIII.8.1, 
Devatithi rsi of the Kanva family says that the hymnist send Indra: to 
the Anus and Turvasas. This means that their tribes were Indra- 
worshippers. In rk 7 the same rsi says that Indra's noble exploits 
must be proclaimed in the world and adds, " We have seen the 
Turvasás and Yadus’’. In 1.108.8, it is stated that Agni resided 
- among the Yadus, Turvasas, Anus and Purus meaning that they were 
worshippers of Agni. In VIII.10.5, it is stated that the Agwins 
resided among the Yadus, Druhyus, Anus and Turvasas. The 
Turvasa! chief is called a sacrificer and a liberal giver of gifts 
(УП. 18.6). 

Four rks (30-38) in VIII.i are attributed to king Asanga. The 
king calls himself а Yàdava, that is, belonging to the Yadu tribe. His 
father was Playoga and he was married to бабтабі, daughter of Angira 
rgi. "The Yadus and Turvasas appear together in many hymns and 
in a few cases in such contexts that a suspicion is aroused that there 
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was something peculiar in the history of these two peoples. In 
X.49.8, they are spoken of as mighty people. Ín V.81.8, they are 
said to have enjoyed the special favour of Indra and in VIII.18.18, 
of the Aégwins, In VIIL5.14, it is stated that Soma was present 
among them. In IV.30.17, a significant admission is made. Indra, 
the presiding deity of yajíía, made the Turvasas-and Yadus who were 
uninitiated worthy of initiation. (за а gam seem чб: A 
amt fag nara) The two tribes were associated with the Kanvas 
(VIII. 7.18). In 1.86.19, Kanva rei prays, “Т іпуйе Turvas, Yadu 
and Ugrideva (Indra) along with Agni, the subduer of the Dasyus 
“тош distant country ; may Agni bring here Navavastva, Brhadratha, 
and Таги.” Vatsa rsi, also of the Капуа family, is eloquent in 
the-praise of Tirindara, а Yadu chief and son of Pasu. It is stated 
that the Yadus gave 300 horses and 1,000 cows loaded with treasure 
to Parjya and Sama (VIII. 6.46.48). Тһе same rgi saysin VITI.8.18,’ 
that the Maruts protected the Turvasas and Yadus as well as the 
Kanvas desirous of obtaining wealth. The reference above to the 
bringing of the Yadus and Turvasas from distant country should be 
read along with references to the bringing of these two tribes from 
beyond the sea. In V1.20.12, it is stated that when Indra crossed 
the sea he brought Turvas and: Yadu living beyond the sea with him. 
In VI.45.1, it is stated that pursuing wise policy Indra brought Turvas 
and Yadu from distant land. These references come from the- 
Bharadyaja family. In 1.174.9, it is said that when Indra filled the 
sea he preserved Turvas and Yadu. fo № 
That of all the Regvedic tribes these two tribes alone are stated 
to have been "brought from distant country and from beyond the sea 
probably means that these two tribes came to India by the sea route 
and not by the land route which was followed by the other tribes. 
At any rate, it is only reasonable to suppose that there was something 
peculiar, as has been pointed out, in the history * of these two ‘peoples 
for which they were distinguished in this way from the other Revedic... 
tribes. In X.62.10, the Yadu and Turvas chiefs seem to be spoken 
of as Dasa. It has been suggested that the names Anu and Anava 
are designations of people foreign to the Aryans ‘V.1.1/22). The 
Turvas appear in later literature as allies of the Paficilas (Satapatha 


* "Ramaprasad Chanda suggests that the sea referred to is the Arabian Sea, and 
the Yadus, Turvasas. and ptobably the Purus, Anus and Drukyus who are mentioned along 
with them originally belonged to Syria and came to Indis from Mesopotamia across the 
Arabian Sea. Не holds that these tribes (according to him, Aryas) absorbed Semitic blood 
in their Syrian home and were probably dark like the Semites (Indo-Aryan Races, Part 
I, рр. 25, 88). s 
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ню, XII. 5.4. 16). The Druhyus are connected with Gandhara. 
A strange change óf fortune would seem to have overtaken the Yadus, 
Turvasas, Anus and Druhyus, the -four famous Rgvedic tribes in the 
later ages. In the Epic age they had somehow come to be regarded 
as degraded and the story is told that the Yadu, Turvas, Anu, Druhyu 
and Puru were five gons of king Yāyati whose curse degraded the first 
four sõns,, From Yadu sprang „the Yadavas, from Turvas the 
Yavanas, Ton Drubyu the ное and from Апи the Mlecchas 
(Mbh., Chs. 84, 85). P ic E | 

From the above we find that a large number of Revedic tribes 
were enemies of Sudisa. These tribes, so far as we can gather from, 
‘the text, probably belonged to the Punjab and the country on the 
either side of the Yamuna. None of these tribes is called Arya, 
although the text tells us that there were Aryas among the enemies 
‘of Sudisa. We may take note of the following among other epithets 
given to the enemies of Sudàsa. They are called of evil design 
( зач: VII. 18.8) ; of vain speech and unfriendly (afina: afram 
Vil.18.9) ; of hostile speech (sara: VII.18.13) ; Indra-less 
(mi: УП. 18.16) ; without sacrifice and non-sacrificing (матч 
emp: УП. 19.1; 83.7.) etc. It has been seen that many of these 
epithets are given to Dasa and Dasyu enemies of the rgis. 

Sudàsa was supported by the Bharatas who were united with 
the Trtsus by the efforts of the Vasisthds, The Trisus are also 
called Pratrdas (VII.33.14).. They wore their hair - braided and | 
fair ( беда, ча VII.83:8). The Vadisthas were also the priests 
of the Bharatas. Viswamitra sprang from the Bharata tribe. In 
У.97.4-6, the liberality of king ASvamedha, son of Bharata, is praised 
by Atri теі. Devarata and Devasrava, sons of Bharata, were asso- 
ciated with Sudàsa and his fathar Divodàsa (111.98.2-4 ; У 1.2/123). 
Probably the Srfijayas were the allies of Sudasa. Бүйјауа 
is said to have been ‘born in the line of Devarata. They were the 


., enemies of the Turvasas. In VI.47.7, № is stated that Indra 


surrendered Turvas to the king named Sriijaya and made the Brcivats 
submit to Abhyavarti of the family of Devar&ta. Abhyavarti’s father 
was Cayamana and we have seen that one of his sons, Kavi, was killed 
in the fight on the banks of the Parusni. There is a reference in 
IV.15.7, to the performance of yajfia by Bümadeva гі for Sriijaya, 
son of Devarüia. The Bharadvajas were the priests of the Srfijayas 
(VI.47.25). Gargarsiof the Bharadvaja family eloquently praises 
Prastoka, son of Sriijaya for his bere uty to the rsis of the аи 
family (VI.47.22-25). 
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Probably the Purus were also the allies of Sudása. - In VII.19.8, 
Уабівіба rsi prays Indra to protect Sudàsa with his vajra and to 
protect Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa and the Purus in the battle for 
land. We have seen that they are associated in 1.108:8 with > the 
.. Yadus, Turvasas and Anus as tribes among whom Agni résidéd. .In 
"^ VII. 5,3, there is a reference to battle between ihe Purus and the | 
Asikni people, that is, tribes settled on the Asikni or the Chenab . 
These tribes were probably the Vaikarnas later including the Krivis~ 
and Kurus (V.I. 1/198). The Purus were probably settled on the 
. Saraswati (чи ча afe gat aft afaa quasi V1I.96.2).. In 
-VIII.21.17, 18, there is a reference to king Citra dwelling оп’ the 
Saraswati. Sobhari тві of the Kanva family eloquently praises his 
liberality. It is not known to which tribe this prince who. performed 
а yajtia on the banks of the Saraswati belonged. In X.48.5, Indra 
warns the Purus to see that they do not lose his friendship. Four 
generations of Рига princes are mentioned in the Text. The first . 
is Durgaha, father of Purukutsa (ТУ. 42. 8). The second is Puru- 
kutsa. He was given the riches of the enemies of уа]йа by Indra 
(VI.20.10). His son was Trasadasyu, the most; famous prince 
mentioned in the Rgveda пой excepting Sudàsa. The story of his 
birth reminds ої Epic legends. Tt is stated in IV.49.8, 9, that 
when Purukutsa, son of Durgaha, was captured in war and imprisoned 


.. the kingdom was threatened with anarchy. There . came 


` seven увів to the land. On their advice, the queen of Purukutsa 
performed а уз]йа for Indra and Varuna, and  Trasadasyu was 
born. Не. was a destroyer of enemies like Indra and semi-divine 
(тя Agagi). In VIII. 19. 36, 87, it is stated that Trasadasyu 
was the best among donors, (a?) , protector of the. virtuous ( y 
and leader of: brown-cómplexioned people. In У. 33. 8, Бе is said to 
have belonged «о the Giriksita gotra.: It is to be noted that the 
hymn in which the birth of the King is given is attributed to himself. 
In IV.88.1, Vàmadeva'rsi says’ that king Trasadasyu has received . 
riches from Dyaba-Pythivi and given them to the rgis. They have 
given him fertile tracts of land and sharp and effective weapons for 
ihe destructión of the Dasyus. Atri says that Trasadasyu desiring 
to sing lauds to Agni became eager to make gifts to him (V.27.8). 
Trasadasyu. is mentioned in association with Atri, Bhardvaja, Kanva 
and Gabhisthira as having been ‘protected by ‘Agni in ‘battle. Two 
sons „of Trasadasyu are mentioned in the text. Опе of his sons was 
Kuruéravans. Kavasa rsi says, " O Kurugravana, you are performing 
a узјйа, I have composed three hymns for you?’ .(X.82.9.). Again, 
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"I weént to beg from Kuruéravana, son of Trasad asyu, because he is 
the best among givers... Му fees were paid in „four figures,” 
Consoling, the king for the death of his father he says, e O Kuruśravaņa, 
you are: athe: son of one ‘whose exploits are like an example to : others. 
Your’ matefnal grandfather is king Mitratithi. Come to dive, for I А 
am your "father's .eulogist" (X. 33. 4, 57). Anothér son of ` 

і Trasadasyu was Taksi whose liberality is praised by SobBari үѕі of the 
Kanva family (VIII.22.7). . Vaiya£a rsi praises the liberality of 
Susama of the family of Taksi. 


OTHER TRIBES, FAMILIES AND ÍNDIVIDUALS 


Among the other tribes mentioned in the text, the Cedis, 
Usinaras and Gandhàris do not appear іо have taken any part in the 
battle of ten kings. The  Gandhàris (1.197.7) and Ulfinaras 
(X. 59.10) are mentioned casually. The Cedis and their king Kasu 
are highly praised for liberality by Brahmatithi rsi of the Kanva 
family (VIII.5.37-89). А rsi of the same family praises Kuruyana 
and his son Pakasthatrana as liberal givers of gifts (VIII.3.21-24). 
A royal family, called the Iksvaku, appears in the Rgveda.. Reference 
has been made to Asmati and Bhajeratba of this family. Tryaruna 
son of Trivisnu, praised for liberality by the Atri family belonged 
according to later tradition to the Iksvaku family (У. 27. i. 2. 3). 

We may now take notice ої two tribes mentioned in the text, 
the Panis and the Kikatas. .Both are enemy tribes. It has been 
observed that the Panis are the only tribe that is called .Dasyu and 
that the other references to the Dasytis’ are to individüal Dasyus.. 
In connection with the Panis a noteworthy fact is the hostility of the 
Angira family to them. It is stated in VI.88. 3 that Indra destroyed 
the Panis along with the Angiris. The Panis: fled before Kuisa of 
the family of Angirà (VI.20.4). Virüpa уз of the same family 
asks, ‘‘ Which Panis shall we fight with the help of Agni for cows ? ” 
(VIII. 78. 7.) Inspired by the hymn of the. Angiras, Indra overcame 
the Panis by his roar (VI. 39.2). References to the religion of the 
Panis have been given above. They were merchants гар usurers 
КҮТІТ. 66. 10). They were ‘niggardly and thought only about thèm- 
selves and Saraswati destroyed them (У. 61.1.). In ITI.58.2. the 
Aéwins are prayed to destroy the mentality of the Panis (quit pii. 
But Bharadvaja is loud in his praise of gilts received from Brbu, a 
Pani chief. The mention of the high banks of the Ganges in 
connection with the Panis and Brbu probally indicates that the Panis 
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had settlements on the Ganges (VI.48.31-33).. The Panis were 
non-sacrificing and Agni degraded them but Sarama’s mission to the 
Panis might mean that an attempt was made to bring them to the 
fold of Indra-worshippers (X.108). Vasistha says, " Ву offering 
oblations to you (Indra) we are conferring riches also on the Panis. 
Please accept us as your friend? (VTI.19.9). This might- «mean 
either that the Vasisthas were partial to'the Panis or that the 
temptation of acquiring wealth through the worship of Indra was held 
out before the Panis. We shall diseuss later the view of Rama- 
prasad Chanda that the Panis were the aboriginal townsfolk with 
whom the Aryans came into collision in the Indus Valley (4.5.1 
Memoir 81, р.4). The Kikatas are referred to only once. Their 
cows do not give milk fit to be mixed with Soma. Indra is prayed ` 
to bring their cows to the rsis, to secure for the rsis the wealth of 
Praganda, the king of the Kikatas, and to bestow on the rsis the riches 
of the low-born (ITI.55.14). The term Kikata is given later as 
а synonym of Magadha (V.1.1/159). 

We shall refer next to a number of individuals aud families 
mentioned in the Rgveda about whom, however, very little араас 
tion сар be gleaned from the text. 

Medhyatithi rsi of the Kanva family prays to Indra to protect all 
leaders of yajfia in the same way as he protected Rusama, Syavaka 
- and Кура (VIII. 3: 12). In thenext hymn by Devatithirsi Ruma, 
Rusama, Syavaka and Krpa are mentioned. No further information 
is available about them except Rusama. Probably all of them were 
yajam&nas of the Капуа family. The Rusamas appear as а tribe in 
а hymn by Babhru гві of the Atri family and their king Rnancaya is 
highly praised for his liberality to the rei. The gifts from the 
Rusamas consisted of 4000 cows, a fine house, iron pitchers made. 
for уаїйа, ete. (У.30.12-15). Mention has been made of Pakasthama, 
son of Kuruyana. No evidence is available for connecting Kuruyana 
with Kurugravana of “the Рига tribe. Mention ‘has been made of 
king. Bibhindu but it cannot be said to what family he belonged.: 
King Varu, who is praised by Vaiyasva rsi was probably connected , 
with king Susama. From references іп VIII.25.22 16 would appear: 
that he was the son of Susama who is said to have belonged to the] 
Taiksa gotra. This would connect him with the Purus. In two 
hymns in the sixth mandala, Bharadvaja rsi mentions & number of 
kings. In VI.26.4, he says that Indra gave a large number of 
chariots to Vrsabha for war and protected the king when he: was 
engaged in а battle Jasting ten days. Inthe same rk are mentioned 
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Tugra, Той "and Vetasu. Pithina, for whom Indra destroyed 60,000 
troops is mentioned in the next rk. In four rks in the next hymn 
the battle between Abhyavarti and the family of Barasikhas is 
described. It would appear that in this battle the Turvasas were the 
allies of Vrcivana, son of Barasikha and his thirty sons in full armour. 
Vamadeva rsi praises the liberality of Kumara (called also Somaka) К: 
(IV.15.7-10). Tamba rsi says that he has recited hymns in praise 
of the gods to the wealthy king Duhsima, Ргббауапа, Vena and 
asur Rama (X. 93.14). King Susrava and the confederacy of twenty 
princes attacking him are mentioned in (I.53.9.) but no details about 
the parties are given. King Truvayana would appear to have been 
an ally of Susrava (I. 58. 10). Mention has been made of o-rajinah 
Vrsni (VIII. 7. 93). Vrsni is interpreted by Sayana as meaning 
Indra. The descriptive epithet a-rajinah would, however, imply that 
the Vrsni might be a tribe. If this interpretation is correct the. 
Epic Vrsnis would appear to be an ancient Rgvedic tribe. 


GROUPING oF TRIBES 


We find from the above accounts that the more important 
among the Rgvedie tribes were the Trtsus, Bharatas, Зүйјауав, Purus, 
Yadus and Turvasas. The Anus and Druhyus are mentioned less 
often, the Cedis, Krivis, Simyus, Ajas, Srigus, Yaksus, Pakthas 
Bhalanas, Visanins, Alinas, Sivas, Adhigrus, etc. are mentioned - 
generally not more than once, the Usinaras and Gandhiris are 
mentioned only casually. The existence of the Kuru tribe is probably 
indicated by the mention of Kurugravana and Kuruyana princes. It 
is difficult to affiliate numerous princes who were givers of gifts or 
hostile and some of the families, e. g. the Barasikhas who appear in 
ihe text. | 

A point of some importance is the grouping of.tribes іп the text. 
From the references in the Rgveda it would appear that the basis | 
of this grouping was political but presumably there were also other - 
factors. The first grouping is the division between the allies and 
the enemies of king Sudisa which cover most of the Rgvedic tribes, 
The friends of the. Trísus were the allied tribes of the Bharatas and | 
Srfijayas and probably the Purus. Among the enemy tribes there 
are various groupings, e. g. (1) The Anus and Druhyus, (2) the Anus 
and Turvasas, (3) the Anus, Druhyus, Yadus and Turvasas, (4) the 
Yadus and Turvasas, (5) the Ajas, Srigus and Yaksus, (6) the Pakthas, 
Bhalanas,  Visanins, Alinas,. Sivas, etc. The -Purus are grouped 
once with the Yadus,' Anus, and: Turvasas  (1.108.8). Bharadvaja - 
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once groups together the Trtsus, Druhyus and Purus, expressing 
his desire to get their assistance for defeating the enemies (VI. 
46.8.) з 

We have seen above that sometimes proximity of habitation 
and cultural, if not racial, affinity are implied in these groupings. For 
instance, the Ajas, Yaksus and Srigus led Бу Bheda are held to have 
been eastern tribes. The Pakthas, Bhalanas, Alinas, Visanins and 
Sivas mentioned together were probably all settled on the Parusni 
and allied. We ihave seen that affinity in origin is believed to have 
been the basis of the grouping of two tribes, namely, the Yadus and 
Turvasas, who are mentioned together more often (about twelve 
times) than any other tribes. Probably the Trtsus and the Bharatas 
were grouped together for the same reason. The Sriijayas are not 
grouped with these two tribes although they were an offshoot ої the 
Bharatas. ie 

Besides these groupings, two confederacies of princes are men- 
tioned, namely, the confederacy of ten kings attacking Sudàsa and 
the confederarcy of twenty princes attacking Susrava. The first 
confederacy included tribes held to have belonged to different ethnic 
stocks (Aryan and non-Aryan) all united politically. About ‘the 
constituent elements of the second confederacy nothing is known, 
but it is evident that the factor that brought them together was . 
political. 


POSITION OF THE TRIBES AND THEIR AFFILIATIONS 


The Purus, Trtsus, Bharatas, Srüjayas, Yadus and Turvasas 
are among the most important Rgvedic tribes. Of these the Bharatas 
merged with the Trtsus as would appear from Vaéistha's statement. 
Several generations of Bharata princes are mentioned. The Srijayas, 
an offshoot of the Bharatas (springing from the line of Devarata, son 
of Bharata), remained separate and the fact that the Sriijaya prince 
Abhyavarti is called an emperor, а title not given to any other prince, . 
shows the high position to which the Srüjaya princes rose. At, least 
two Sriijaya princes were among the enemies of Sudása. One was 
Kavi, a brother of Abhyavarti who led the Parusni tribes like the- 
Pakthas, Sivas, Alinas, etc. The Pakthas have been identified by 
some scholars with Ptolemy's Paktyke, i.e. the Pakhto’ or Pashto 
speaking tribes, now known as Pathans. Similarly, the Sivas have 
been equated with the Seboi of Alexander's historians. The Yadus 
and Turvasas fought the Trtsus and the Turvasas fought the 
Srüjayas. There is no reference to hostility between these two tribes 
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nor to hostility between them and any other tribes except the Trtsus 
and Srfijayas. ‘They were associated with two famous but rarely 
mentioned Dasa chiefs, Navavasthvaé and Brhadratha. Though these 
two tribes are mentioned so frequently yet Playoga and his son Asahga 
who married a girl of the Angira family and Pasu and his son 
Tirindara are mentioned by name. No Turvasa chief appears to be 
mentioned by name. The Purus occupied a very important place 
and were settled on the Saraswati. Their power spread аб far as 
the Asikni or Chenab. It should be noted’ that while , the Indus. 
features prominently in the Rgveda only the Krivis appear to be 
associated with it and the Chenab, while no tribe living on the Vitasta 
(Jhelum) or in the great Salt Lake area is mentionéd. The Asikni, 
defeated by the Purus, appear to be the westernmost people clearly. 
mentioned in the text. No less than six generations of Роги princes 
appear in the Rgveda. There. is only one reference to the Purus, 
Trtsus and Druhyus uniting their forces, but it is not stated against. 
whom. There is no unfriendly reference by any ги clan to the 
Purus, Trtsus and Bharatas. Probably the  Trtsu-Bharatas rose. 
to the highest position under Sudàsa; they were followed by the. 
Srüjayas under Abhyavarti and they were succeeded by the Purus; 
under Purukutsa, Trasadasyu and Kurusravana. These tribés appear 
to have occupied successively the centre of the Rgvedic stage, while 
the other tribes appear only in the background. | | 
‘The above account of -tribes, confederacies and groupings ` 
of tribes shows that statecraft was well developed in the Revedic: 
period. Now, in so far as we can gather from the text, the factor 
that determined relations among the Regvedic tribes was political and 
` not religious. A superficial religious complexion is given to the 
stories of hostilities in the Rgveda because the chroniclers were 
priests. It would be a mistake to think, as has been suggested, that, 
the battle between the Indra-less and non-sacrificing kings and Sudasa 
was really a battle between Indra-worshipping tribes and tribes that 
repudiated Indra because there is overwhelming evidence in the text 
to show that.though Vasistha condemns the members of the con- 
federacy against Sudàsa as Indra-less and non-sacrificing yet many 
of them, e.g. the Yadu and the allied tribes of Anus, Turvasas and 
Druhyus were recipients of special favours from Indra and were 
-praised for liberality’ by some of the 1815 of the same family, by the- 
rgis of the Bharadvaja and Kanva families and other rgis. It was 
undoubtedly political considerations that banded together tribes 
settled on the Afikni, Рагаз and Yamuni against the Trísu chief, 
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Even the faithful Trtsus, according to УаЯ Ва, had, at first, repudiated 
Indra under the influence of wicked friends. References to the 
political confederacies, to the subjugation of various peoples or princes ' 
by Indra for the benefit of loyal.-princes or regis and spoliation of 
enemies prove that relations among Revedic tribes were determined ` 
by political considerations and that there-was no consciousness of · 
tacial homogeneity or solidarity among these tribes. As a matter 
of fact, clan feeling was, strong among both the rsi clans and 
the tribes, more conscious, it is to be admitted, among the former 
than among the latter. l 

A noteworthy point regarding the tribes to which attention may 
be drawn is that with the exception of two tribes, the Yadus and 
Turvasas, the text gives no hint that there existed any tradition in 
regard. to any other Revedic tribe or rsi clan that it*came from dis- 
tant land. In regard to these two tribes the tradition of their having 
come from distant land across the sea is mentioned by the Bharadvajas 
(VI. 20.12; 45.1), while the Kanvas refer to their coming from 
distant country and associate them with Navavastva, Brhadratha and 
Turviti (I. 86.18). The Angirüs associate them with Narya and 
Turviti and with the Panis and Anus but do not refer to the ‘tradition 
(1. 54.6; 108. 8). We have referred to ihe view of Ramaprasad 
Chanda on this point but the explanation given by him is unsatis- 
factory. We find the two tribes mixed up with the other important 
tribes from the very beginning and yet the tradition surviving in 
regard to them. It may also be noted that there is little record about 
the movements of the tribes except temporary movements caused: by 
war, while references to the movements of the үзі clans are not lacking. 
Lastly, the frequent references to ths -‘‘ancient times" by- the rgis 
have no bearing on the TUUM 'they concern only the rgis and their 
deities. 

It has been said above that the causes that dividéd or united the- 
-tribes were political. It has been pointed out further that condemna- 
tion of this or that tribe on religious grounds does not prove that 
the tribes were divided into different cultural groups. As 4 matter 
of fact, there does not appear to be any deliberate or conscious attempt - 
at distinguishing one tribe or one group of tribes from another on 
cultural grounds. Condemnation for heterodoxy is often without any 
importance because it is very often merely personal, as we have seen. 
For example, we may take the epithets given ‘by Vaéistha to the 
ehemies of his patron Sudasa, ¢.g. anindra, a-yajyava, a-dasrusa, etc. 
These epithets’ appear meaningless when applied to the Turvasas, 
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Yadus, etc. Тһе point that we are seeking to establish is confirmed 
by the fact, which may appear curious, that the rsis themselves had 
reached the point of having lost consciousness of cultural homogeneity 
and solidarity among themselves. Thisis proved by the vituperative 
epithets showered on rivals and rival clans by the rgis. We have 
given above references to temporary suspension of Fire worship among 
certain rsi clans and similar suspension of Indra worship and doubts 
expressed regarding the existence by certain rsis. In addition to the 
above, it may be pointed out that there are many instances of members 

` of the same tribe or same family being divided in their allegiance to 
Indra. All this goes against any attempt to divide the Revedie ов 
into distinct cultural groups. 


That the Rgvedic tribes cannot be culturally distinguished froin 
one another or gne group from another’ group acquires special signi- 
ficance when it is found that racially they seem to have been a mixed 
people. We may take the case of the Purus; They were undoubtedly 
a dark people. Compared with the Trtsu-Bharatas who were probably 
fair, the Purus appear to have occupied a more important position 
in Ње Rgvedic world than the Trísu-Bharatas and they settled on 
the sacred Saraswati. The most elevated epithets in the. Rgveda 
are given to the Puru princes ( я9, waa, заа). If the Purus 
flourishing in ihe heart of the Rgvedic world were a mixed people, 
one can understand that the race question was non-existent ог had 
lost its importance to the Rgvedic people. In the absence of evidence it 
. may be held that with the exception of the Trtsus who may be regarded 
as fair and probably the allied tribes, the rest of the Rgvédic tribes 
were probably dark. It is to be noted, however, that the evidence 
that the Trtsu-Bharatas were fair and belonged to a race distinct from 
the racial stock to which the other tribes belonged is by no means 
full or satisfactory. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TRIBES AND DASAS AND Dasyus 


The Dàsas and Dasyus were the hated and dreaded enemies of 
the увів and tribes. We have seen that the two terms are synony- 
mous. The only Dasyu tribes mentioned by name were the Panis. 
In one rk only the Yadus and Turvasas are probably called Dasa, 
but the interprétation ‘is not beyond doubt. The Dasyus are distin- 
guished from the Aryas but there is no evidence to prove that the 
Aryas were the Rgvedic tribes mentioned above. Divodisa waged 
ajlong war with Dasa Sambara, son of Kulitara, and Trasadasyu is said 
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to have fought the Dasyus. In all other battles with the Dasas or. 
Dasyus either some rsi or rsi clan or individual chiefs whose tribes are 
not mentioned are named as aggressors. There is no reference to hostili- 
ties among the Dasas and Dasyus themselves. Frequent references 
to Dasa and Arya enemies together would indicate that there was 
political and military co-operation between these two classes of 
enemies. Tt is likely that the confederacy of ten kings against Sudiasa 
and the confederacy of twenty kings against Susrava included Disa 
or Dasyu chiefs, but there-is no definite statement made to this 
effect. 

It will be seen from the references given above that in most 
cases Dasa ог Dasyu enemies were destroyed by Indra for the princely 
patrons of the rsis or the rsis themselves. It may, however, be added 
that this was also the case with enemies not called Dasa ог. Dasyu. 
There is-no evidence to the Rgvedic tribes presenting a united front 
against the Dasas or Dasyus. There are strong expressions of friend- 
liness for them falling from some rgis. These references and evidence 
of political or military’ “alliance between the tribes and the Dasas or 
Dasyus would indicate that the relations between the two parties could 
-2 not have been unfriendl ly and óánneighbourly. | 
Я - E (To be continued) 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN MEMBER 
ОК THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


 BRAJENDRANATH DE 
SECTION VI 


Visit TO ENGLAND 


To return to a narrative of my own adventures, I may state that: 
from some time before I passed the M.A. Examination, I had been 
thinking of going to England to compete for the Indian Civil Service. 
At that time the Government of India had established certain State 
scholarships to be awarded to deserving young ‘Indians wishing to 
go to England to complete their studies. A scholarship was award: 
ed each year to the most eligible candidate of each of the more im- 
portant provinces, but the smaller provinces of Oudh and the Central 
Provinces had one scholarship allotted to them, which was awarded 
in alternate years to the" best candidate from: each. When I was in: 
the 8rd year's class a notification was published that a scholarship ` 
would be awarded to the best student from Oudh. I. wanted to 
apply, but Babu Peary Charan Sarkar, whom I have mentioned 
already, advised my father that it would be better, if I did not go to 
England then, but. continued my studies Whére I was, and went 
later on. The scholarship was awarded to the student who stood 
next below me. It might not have been awarded to me, even if I 
had applied because the young man, who got it, was a Muhammadan, 
and his- uncle had а, fairly high position in the Oudh commission, 
whereas I was a Bengali, an alien to the province. 

However, after I had passed the examination for the M. Á. 
degree, I determined to go to England, and fortunately my parents 
and friends approved of the idea. The authorities. of the college 
very kindly proposed to award a scholarship of Rs. 200 a month to 
me, for one year ; but unfortunately the higher authorities, the Chief 
Commissioner of the province would not hear of awarding such a 
scholarship to a Bengali, who was besides the son of a ministerial 
officer. "The matter was compromised, in a way not very satisfactory 
for me, but of course I had to be contented with what I got. The 
college authorities awarded a scholarship of. Rs. 50 a month to me 
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for about six months, i.e., till I could appear in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service. 

It was extremely brave of my parents to allow me to go to 
England. My father’s health had already broken down although he 
was then only about 41 years of age. He had been having repeated 
attacks of colic, some of which were extremely violent. He was a 
poor man, and he had to borrow money to defray my expenses, but 
be and my mother were prepared to make every sacrifice, as soon as 
they felt that the success of my life and my future prosperity depend- 
ed on my going to England. I cannot be sufficiently grateful to 
them, and I have the consolation of feeling that I was always a duti- 
ful son to them and did everything in my power to make them happy. 

My father's friends came forward to help me with generous 
alacrity. Raja " Dakshinaranjan Mukherji, whom I have already men- 
tioned, helped me to.get a certificate of age, which was necessary 
for any one who wished to compete for the Indian Civil Bervice. There 
was а difficully, due to a difference between my declared age at the 
Entrance Examination, and my actual age according to the English 
style of counting since, according to the Indian method ої counting, 
I was entitled to say. that I was sixteen years of age, when I had 
actually passed my fifteenth year. When this was explained to the 
Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow; and the authenticity of my 
. horoscope certified by Raja Dakshinaranjan, I bad no difficulty in 
getting the certificate. 

This was a matter. of considerable importance. A few years 
before that a dispute had arisen about the age of .Mr. (now the 
Hon’ble Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjea (this was written when he was 
one of the Ministers of the Bengal Government) after he had passed 
the open competitive examination of 1869, and it could only be 
smoothed over, after a great deal of trouble.. ~. 

A friend of my father, the late Babu Chandi Charan Ghosh who 
was a doctor in Lucknow, very kindly offered to lend me any money 
that I might require, and he very generously declined to take, any 
` interest on it. 

1" When I had been in Calcutta for appearing in the examinations 
for the B.A. and M.A. degrees, I had gone to see the late Mr. В. С; 
Dutt, who had,-a short time before that, come out from England, 
as an Assistant Magistrate and Collector, and was ‘stationed at 
Alipur (Twenty four Parganas), and had obtained from him а great 
deal of information about the procedure I should Dp on my arrival 
in England. 
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Armed with ‘this information, and the certificate of age, and 
a sum of about Rs. 1,300 I started from Lucknow about the middle 
of July 1872. It was no light undertaking for a young man who 
had, upto that time, always been under the sheltering wings of 
his parents, thus to be launched out on the ocean of life, without 
any outside help, to sink or swim in its eddies and whirlpools. 
There had been some talk about Babu Rajkumar Sarvadhikari’s 
going to England at the same time as myself, to read for the bar, 
but he finally gave up the idea. Our Brahman cook accompanied ' 
me as far as Bombay to see that · I was not robbed, and did not, 
come to any harm, otherwise on the way. At Cawnpore we halted 
for some hours with some friends who congratulated me heartily on 
my rosy prospects but after that I knew no one in any of the places 
through which I passed. We travelled without halting anywhere, 
- and reached Bombay as far as I can remember on the 22nd July. 
The mountain scenery where the railway crossed the Vindhya moun- 
tains and the Western Ghats was very grand. I had never up to 
that time seen anything like it. e 

The steamer which was to take me to Southampton was timed 
to sail on the 26th July. І went бо а hotel, and leaving my luggage 
there, and finishing my breakfast, I walked to the Oriental Banking `` 
Corporation office, and there obtained a first class ticket for the 
voyage to Southampton, and converted the greater part of the money 
which was left after paying for it, into a draft. I may mention 
here that there was no difficulty at that. time about passports, or 
about getting а berth, But my inexperience and want of fore- 
thought betrayed me into a mistake which caused me a great 
deal of embarrassment and inconvenience during my short stay in 
Bombay, and during the whole of the voyage, and my first night 
in England. When 1 converted my money into a draft І did not 
think, that I would require some money in Bombay for my hotel 
and other expenses,"and also during the voyage, and my arrival up 
to the time when I would be able to cash the draft. When I got 
my ticket and the draft, I found that I had only Rs. 25 or Rs. 80 
with me, I do not now remember the exact amount. I might, 
I suppose, have asked the bank people to cancel the draft and to 
give me another for a somewhat smaller amount, £45 instead of 
£50, во that I.might have enough money with me for my 
expenses in і) and during the voyage ; but this never occur- 
red.to me. 

When I went back to the hotel, I found ont after a little calcu- 
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lation, that if I remained there till the time fixed for the departure 
of the steamer, I would probably not have enough to pay the hotel 
‘bill, and certainly nothing after I had paid it. In this predica- 
ment, I sent out the Brahman cook, on a voyage of discovery, to 
find out a place where I could pass the three or four days I should 
have to remain in Bombay, as cheaply as possible: He came back 
after a time and said that he had found a countryman of his, who 
was а darwan or door-Keeper in an office, and if I went to that office 
I could remain there in a veranda where there were some benches, 
on one of which T might sleep at night, and he could cook my meals 
in the darwan’s cook-room, and I could go and eat them there. As 
there was no other alternative, I removed to this place, which I 
found was the Mazagong Land Company's office. It was getting 
to be dark when I arrived there and I passed the night on one of 
the-benches. In the morning, some of the people, who lived in the’ 
upper part of the house came to the veranda, and seeing me there, 
very politely enquired who I was. I explained all the facts to 
them, and finding that I was a well educated young man, who was 
going to England to compete for the Indian Civil Service, they told 
me that I could not certainly remain in the veranda but should 
come upstairs, and stay in one of the rooms there; and I accord- 
ingly did so after thanking them, for their kindness. 

Here I saw a little of the home life of the Hindus of Bombay. 
What.specially struck me was the complete absence of the pardha 
or ‘the seclusion of the women. The upper part of the house was 
used as a residence, and I could see several of the ladies of the 
family moving about in the rooms and mixing freely with the men. ' 

The people in the house told me that there was a boy's school 
in the next house, and they asked me whether I would like to go and 
inspect it and examine the boys. I very readily expressd my 
willingness and some of them took me through the school. When 
I entered a class room all the boys stood up to do honour to me. 
I asked some questions in each class and then returned to the place 
where I was staying. In this way the few days passed away fairly 
pleasantly, thanks to the courtesy of the persons that I met. 

On the day. fixed for the departure of the boat, I got into a 
carriage. with my luggage, and duly got on board, and the steamer 
sailed for England. I may mention here, that one ‘day, I went for 
a walk, accompanied by the servant, past the break-water where the: 
waves were dashing furiously against the dyke. The servant'was 
frightened and said that no steamer could possibly live in such waters, - 
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Не besought me to give up the idea of going to England, and to go 
back with him to Lucknow. _ Не said he would explain to his master 
(my father) that I should be simply throwing my life away by 
venturing myself on such turbulent seas. I told him that ships were 
going constantly backwards and forwards between India and England, 
that there was no danger whatever, that I had made up my mind, 
and there was no turning back. 


THE VOYAGE. 


For the first few days of the voyage, I was very sea-sick, 
occasionally rather despondent. Тһе servant's advice to go back to 
Lucknow once or twice crossed my mind. The sea was very rough 
and choppy. The boat did not roll, but there was a constant uneasy 
motion. I could not go to my cabin at all, without feeling very sick 
and suffocated, and therefore remained On deck both during the day 
and the night. Inthe course of three or four days, I felt better, and | 
could take some light food, and in about a week I was qme well 
again. 
I however feli rather homesick at times. I used frequently to | 
816 on a folding chair or stool, on the little projection to which the 
gangway,for embarking and disembarking passengers, was attached: 
This was the place where I could get more breeze than anywhere 
else. One day when І was.sitting there my cap was blown off and 
fell into the sea. That night I dreamt that I had myself been blown 
off into the sea from the same place, риф тповё miraculously I was 
not drowned, nor did I receive any injury. І simply floated quietly 
along, back to Bombay where my. parents were, strangely enough, 
present to welcome me. 

lof course felt very lonely, never having mixed much in English 
or Anglo-Indian society ; but most of the other passengers were very. 
much at home, very soon. They formed new acquaintances and 
sometimes renewed old ones. There was sport and mild gambling. 
_ Various games were played on deck and there was whist (bridge had 
not then been invented) in the smoking room. There was always a 
; sweepstake on the day's run ; and occasionally there was dancing 
on the deck in the evening. . All this was very new to me. There 
_ were a {ew passengers with whom I became acquainted. One of ве 
а military officer, was а good Persian scholar. 

_ In time we reached Aden. I did not land there, but amused 
myself with looking at the Arab boys diving for coins thrown by the 
‘passengers into the sea. Aden looked very uninviting, quite arid 
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and parched up, without any. vestige of grass or tree. We heard 
that rain fell there, only about once in three years, and consequently 
there was a great scarcity of water, and the only thing worth seeing 
were the reservoirs in which the precious but too scanty fluid was 
preserved. I did not land not only because there was nothing to see, 
but because I had to husband the few rupees which I had with me, 
and could not spend one of them without much thought. 
After leaving Aden we got into the Red Sea, where the air was 
sweltering with heat. After we had steamed for 2 or 8 days up the 
Red Sea, there was much speculation as to when we would reach 
Suez. Atthis time an incident occurred which caused an immense 
amount of excitement on board. One day smoke was seen issuing 
from the engine room. The engineers went down tc ascertain the 
cause of this, and the pumps were at once set going to flood the deck. 
There was apparently поё much danger, the sea was perfectly 
calm, without a ripple, almost like a sheet of glass, and the Arabian 
coast was plainly visible; so that if the worst, that could happen, 
had happened all the passengers could be easily and safely landed. 
. There was no panic even among the ladies. There was only one 
exception. The mah who was in charge of the mails rushed about, 
shouting that he and Her Majesty’s mails must be saved, whatever 
happened to any one else. No one paid any aitention to him. People 

. only smiled at his frantic gestures and cries. The engineers, com- 
‘pletely begrimed, soon came up, and it then appeared that there had 
been no fire at all. Some steam had escaped and had been mistaken 
for smoke. After this everything was quite normal, again, very soon, 
and we arrived in due course at Suez. 

The Suez Canal had already been opened, but only alternate 
steamers passed through it. "The passengers of the steamers which 
did not do so were carried by train across the desert to Alexandria. 
We had to do this railway journey but as we did it by night we 
suffered no special inconvenience although the coid in the desert was 
rather severe: We learnt at Suez, that the steamer from Calcutta 
was likely to be very late; and as it was necessary that the Bombay 
and Calcutta passengers must all assemble in Egypt, so that they 
might be distributed again into the two steamers one.of which would 
go to Brindisi while the other would sail to Southampton, it was 
necessary that we should wait for her. We-+were not detained at 
Suez, which was a mercy, but were carried to Alexandria, where we 
were detained for 2 or 3 days. The passengers by the Calcutta 
steamer had to traverse the desert in the heat of the day. As they 
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were already so late the Company could not keep them at Suez ail 
day, so that they might travel by night. They bitterly complained of 
the beat, and of the sand that was blown into their eyes, noses and 
mouths. 

After their arrival, we sailed from Alexandria. The sea was 
very calm and the weather quite pleasant, during the remainder of 
the voyage, both in the Mediterranean Sea and in the Bay of Biscay. 
We halted at Valetta, the principal town in Malta and at Gibraltar 
and arrived at Southampton on the 29th August. I have nothing 
special to mention about what happened during this part of the 
voyage, but I had a curious conversation with a little boy, who came 
on board with his parents at Valetta. On the morning after their 
arrival on board, he came near the place where I was sitting on deck, 
and looked at me with a great deal of curiosity for some time. At 
last he made up his mind and came up to ше and asked me what 
Iwas. Isaid “ What do you think I ат’? He was evidently 
quite puzzled. So far as his limited experience went, men were 
either white men or Moors; and he could not apparently make out 
into which of these two categories. he should place~me. I told him 
I was neither a white man nor a Moor, bat came from a country 
called India. He was, however, apparently not much the wiser for 
this information, and in bis mind, I suppose, I remained a sort of 
non-descript individual, belonging to neither of the two great genera’ 
into which all human beings were, according to him, divided. 


ENGLAND, 


I have already mentioned that I had very little money with me, 
when I came on board at Bombay. When I changed the few Rupees 
that I had with me for English money in Egypt, I found that I had 
only about 15 shillings. Of course І would have hada little more, but 
the passengers with whom I went ashore each paid a rupee to the 
boatman and a rupee toa sort of dragoman or guide, who went with 
лів, and of course I had to do the same as otherwise, I should, I think, 
have Jost caste. 
On leaving the boat after dinner at Southampton, I learnt that 
the second class railway fare from Southampton to London was, as 
-far as I can now remember, thirteen shillings, and the next train for 
London would start at about 2 А.М. It was nof possible for me to 
go to a hotel and pass the night comfortably in a bed and go to 
London the next morning, so I made up my mind to pass my first 
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night in England on a hard bench on the railway station platform. 
I got into the- train as it came alongside the platform with a total sum 
of 6 or 8 pence in my pocket, having paid some money to the porters 
who carried my luggage from the steamer to the station, and. put it 
into the train. і 
_ On arrival at Waterloo I had my things put into a cab and started 
for Albert Road, Regent’s Park, as I had letters of introduction to 
two young Indian students who had lodgings there. At Waterloo 
bridge the cab stopped, and the cab man told me that I would - have 
to pay 2d. for bridge toll. I parted with that amount, thinking, in 
my mind, that if there were other tolls to be paid my impecuniosity 
would be blazoned ‘forth to the world. Fortunately there were no 
other tolls to be paid. The distance from Waterloo to Albert Road, 
| Regent’s Park, is long, and one has to traverse a large part of London 
in going from the one to the other, but at last we reached the 
neighbourhood of Regent’s Park. There the cab man told me that he 
did not know exactly where Albert Road was. He enquired of a 
police man, but as ill-luck would have it, that constable had only 
been transferred to that beat a day or two before, and he also 
did not know where Albert Road was situated. However, after a 
little further enquiry we were fortunate enough to find the street 
and the house. | ^ EE 
It was still a little dark and people were not stirring about. I 
got out of the cab, and not knowing the conventions about knocking, 
began & loud rat-tat with the result that several of the neighbouring 
windows flew up, and heads were thrust out, and anxious enquiries 
were made as to what it all meant. I found that I had caused 
unnecessary alarm to the people all round. I apologised, and the 
door of the house having, in the mean time, been opened I enquired 
whether either of the two young students to whom I had letters of 
~ introduction was at home. Тһе first, whom I named was, I was 
told, out of London, somewhere on the seaside. -I thought that I 
would be in somewhat of a predicament if the other should be away 
from home also. However, I was told that he was in the house, 
but he was still in bed. "Не was called, however, and when he 
appeared, I toid him that I had no money to pay the cab man. It 
appeared that he was equally impecunious. However, the money - 
was produced by the landlady and my boxes, were brought into the" 
hall and the cab man was dismissed. | | 
I had breakfast there; and Mr............ told me a great deal 

‘about himself and his cousin. He showed me photographs of several 
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young women, and said that one of them was a special friend of his 
own, another of his cousin, Mr ...... mds who was at the seaside, and 
another of a certain friend of theirs. It also appeared that though 
both of them were yet eligible to appear in the open competitive 
examination for the Indian Civil Service, neither of them, nor any 
intimate friend.of theirs, was thinking seriously of reading for any 
examination. Several other {ndians, whom I saw in the course of 
the day, confirmed me in the impression which I had already formed 
from What Mr .... eee had told me, tbat if I remained in that 
neighbourhood and associated with “my host and his friends, I would 
have very little chance of doing any serious work. or of passing the 
Civil Service Examination. 

I learnt also that among the Bengalis then in London, those 
who came from East Bengal were, generally speaking, more studious 
and hard working than those who came from Western Bengal. It 
did not take me long to make up my mind. I decided at once to 
associate with the studious men from East Bengal. -I made the 
acquaintancé of several of them. Among them I received a great 
deal of help from the late Mr. Srinath Datta, who had been bracketed 
4th with me, in the First Examination in Arts in 1869, and who had 
since then come to England as a Gilchrist Scholar, and had appeared 
in the open competitive examination for the Indian Civil Service in 
the preceding year, but had unfortunately not been selected, though 
he had only got a few marks less than the last man selected. The : 
other men whom I met on my arrival in England or shortly after- 
wards were Messrs. Ananda Mohan Bose who was highly respected 
and esteemed by the section of Bengali students with whom I as- 
sociated, P. К. Ray, K. G. Gupta, Lal Mohan Ghose, Aghore Nath 
Chattopadhyaya, Dr. Zalnur Ali Ahmad and others. Most of these, 
with only one or two exceptions, have now gone over to the majority. 
Mr. (now Sir) Surendra Nath Banerjea came Jaier after losing his 
appointment in the Indian Civil Service, with the object of getting 
called to the bar, but was unsuccessful as no Bencher would, I 
understood, take the responsibility of НЕЕ that he was a fit 
person to be called to the bar. 


Tur Open COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 


‘With Mr. Srinath Datta’s help, I got rooms in Upper Bedford 
Place, so that I might be near University College, as Т had already 
decided on attending classes there instead of going to Mr. Wren or 
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any те of the gentlemen who, a that c" ‘coached’ candidatės . | 


for the Indian Civil Service Examination. He also gave mé. some 
of his note books. Among those there were some valuable notes by s 
the renowned Professor Goldstucker. These notes had been taken > 
hy the three: Bengali candidates who had passed in 1869 пагоєїу 
Messrs. В. С. Dutt, B. L. Gupta and S. N. Banerjea who, ` I was 
told, had clubbed together and taken private lessons with. the 
- Professor. "They were afterwards copied by successive candidates, 
І probably made a mistake in deciding to attend lectures in- University 
. College, as I would very likely have stood much higher’ in -the list of 
selected candidates, if I had gone to Mr. Wren. І certainly made а 
much greater mistake, when I took six classes in Mathernatios, three | 
| (elementary, middle and higher) in pure, and three also in mixed 
Mathematics, under Professors O. Henrici and W. K. Clifford, 
Besides these I attended classes in English literature under Professor 
Henry Morley, in mental science under Professor Croom Robertson, 
in Physical Science under Professor М. Forster and in Chemistry 
under Professor Williamson. 

Idid not derive much or in fact any benefit from the large 
number of mathematical lectures I attended in University College. 
Although I tried very hard to understand them, some of the lectures 
were more or less incomprehensible to me: and what I did under- 
stand got muddled up and confused in my niind at the time of answer- 
ing my papers. I devoted nearly half of the whole time I spent 
on preparing for the examination, on this one subject, and yet the 
result was most disappointing. 

It was like the mountain being in labour and bringing. forth a 
mouse. When the results of the examination came out, it appeared 
‘that out of a possible total of 1250 marks in Mathematics, I had got 
only a miserable 93. Of course it was not quite so bad as that, І 
had actually got 218, but 125 marks used to be deducted, at that 
time, from the total number of marks obtained by any candidate in . 
‘апу subject, so that candidates might not derivé any advantage by 
acquiring а superficial knowledge in a large number of subjects. My 
реопогеноу in English, Sanskrit and Mental Science, however, did 
yeoman’s service to me, so that in spite of the very low marks I got 
in Mathematics, I was one of the 35 candidates selected that year, out 
гої a-total of about 350, who appeared in the Examination. I was 
the only Indian selected out of the eleven who appeared, two besides 


. myself. being Bengalis and the remaining eight coming from Bombay 
and Madras. 
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I claim no credit. т obtaining | very high marks, I think the 
highest’ ‘that any candidate got that year, in Sanskrit, but-it is- surely 
-a feather in “my cap, something that I had good reason to be proud 
гої, that I-got. very high marks in English composition and English 
literature also. I cannot be positive af this distance: of time, but 
I think I got the highest mark in one of these subjects that any 
candidate got that year. Up to the time when the Examination 
took place, I had to read very hard, reading for 16 to 18 hours out 
of the 24, and also suffered much anxiety, as my future prospects 
depended to a very great extent on the result of the examination. 
Fortunately, I did not suffer at all in my health, though occasionally 
I used to feel dizziness after pouring over my books for a long stretch 
of time, but a brisk walk was often sufficient to set me right again. 

Т had of course, already with the willing help of my friend Mr. 
(now Sir) K. G. Gupta, joined the middle Temple, as a student in 
the last term of 1872, so that in the event of my not being selected 
for the Indian Civil Service I might become a Barrister-at-Law ; 
and thus have a second string to my bow; -but I knew that having no 
money, and being very shy and having no one to back me, I would 
have very uphill work in building up a legal practice. 


Success 


However, my anxieties were at an end, when one evening I got 
a long blue envelope form the Office of the Civil Service Commission- 
ers, which contained a letter from which I learnt that I had been 
selected as one of the successful candidates of that year. I may 
mention here that I was the eighth Indian to be selected for the 
Indian Civil Service. The seven who had preceded me were Messrs. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore, Ramesh Chunder Dutta, Behary Lal Gupta, 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, Sripad Babaji Thakur, Anandaram Barua 
and Krishna Govinda Gupta. I do not know in what year Mr. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore was selected. Messrs. Dutt, Gupta, Banerjea 
and Thakur. were all selected in 1869, and Messrs. Barua and Gupta 
in 1870 and 1871, respectively. It will be seen that five out of the 
seven were Bengalis while one each came from Bombay.and Assam. 
Bengal does not, [ am sorry to say, now hold such a prominent 
place among the provinces, in respect of candidates selected for the 
Indian Civil Service. | 

Tt was the success of four Indians in 1869 which drew my 
attention to the matter and incited me to try my best to go to England 
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" and to attempt to get into the heaven-born Service, as the Indian 
Civil Service used to be frequently called in those days. After 1873 
when I was selected there was no Bengali candidate who got in for 
some years though a few men from Madras and Bombay were selected. 
Among Bengalis Messrs. S. С. Mukharji, К. C. De, J. N. Gupta 
and B. C. Sen, were the first batch to get in after myself. 

‚ My friend Mr. (now Dr.) Р. К. Ray and I were living together, 
at the time I got the letter from the Civil Service Commissioners, in 
a boarding house in Euston Square, and we determined on sallying 
forth and enquiring whether any of the other Indian candidates, most 
of whom were ovr friends and acquaintances, had been 
selected. We found that none of them had received any letter 
from the Civil Service Commissioners. However, they all very 
kindly congratulated me on my success, and as it was already very | 
late when we had completed our round of the lodgings 
of all the candidates, we -determined to make a night of it, 
not in the usual way by sitting up, drinking, but in a very 
mild and innocent form. We wandered about, and finally marched 
up to the top of Primrose Hill, where we managed to- pass the time 
talking, while some of us sang Bengali patriotic and other songs. 
I was not one of those who sang as I was never a musician, 

I must say that I was rather disappointed when I found from 
the complete list, that I stood seventeenth in the list, exactly half 
way up, as I had, in the inmost recesses of my mind, counted upon 
getting a higher place. However, I had to be satisfied with what 
I had got. І sent а cable to my father. 

. In, due course І was asked to attend at the office of the Civil ` 
Service Commissioners for undergoing a medical examination, and 
for giving thé name of the province in which I wished to be posted. 
The medical examination by Sir William Gull was rather a trial. 
Though I was fairly calm all through, and got through the ordeal 
without any mischance, some of the other selected candidates were 
greatly perturbed in their minds, and a few actually shivered in 
their shoes at the prospect of facing that medical Rhadamanthus. 

For the allotment to the different provinces, each candidate 
was asked to give the names of two provinces and he was postéd to 
the first of these two if there was still a vacancy in it, counting 
from the top of the list, otherwise he would'be posted to the second., 
I gave the names of Bengal, and the Punjab and ihe United Pro- 
vinces (then called the Upper. or North-Western Provinces) in that 
order, in my application. It so happened that the first 16 of the 
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selected candidates of that year all plumped for the Punjab and the 
United Provinces. As I was 17th in the list I got Bengal, the’ 
province I had asked for, and was as a matter of fact, at the bead 
of the list for that province. l 


HALF-YARLY EXAMINATIONS 


Having passed the open competitive examination, the next thing 
was to get through the four half-yearly examinations. The selected 
candidates remained on probation, in those days, for two years in 
the course of which they were expected to learn Jurisprudence. In- 
dian Law, Indian History and Indian Languages, both the classical 
languages and the Vernaculars of the different. provinces. They 
were also required to attend the various courts of law and to report 
a fixed number of cases every six months, to show that they could .. 
understand the law and the procedure=as illustrated in the cases 
tried there. They began with the London Police, and London 
Country Courts for petty criminal and civil cases respectively, and 
ended with the judicial committee of the Privy Council. In due 
course І’ áppeared and stood first in the First six-monthly examina- 
tion and got more than 1100 marks more than the second man. 

In this case however I was not entitled to any special credit. 
I had a very great. advantage over the other candidates. I knew, 
and obtained good marks in five languages, viz., two classical langu- 
ages, Sanskrit and Persian and three of the Vernaculars, Bengali, 
Hindi and Hindustani while among the other candidates, only а few, 
knew some Sanskrit and all of them had, in the course of the віх 
months, learnt a little of one of the Vernaculars, Hindustani, Bengali, 
Tamil or Telugu. 


I may mention here that some of the examiners in the 
Indian languages seemed to think, that altough I was a Bengali 
by birth, and had lived and been educated in Lucknow for six or 
seven years I was not likely to know even the elements of Bengali, 
Hindi or Hindustani. Others were however quite willing to give 
me credit for knowing something of these languages. One of the 
six-monthly examinations which I had to pass in Bengali took a 
"very curious form. Professor Cowell, formerly Principal.of the Sans. 
krit College at Calcutta, and, then of Cambridge was the examiner. 
He asked me'some questions about the part of India I came from, 
and as to whether I knew any of the Pandits he had known in 
Calcutta.  Thém;he.said that it was scarcely necessary for him 
to examine me in Bengali in íhe usual way, ''but", continued 
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he “Т have recently been reading ‘‘Mrinalini’’, Bankim Chandra 
Chatterji’s romance, and there is one word in it, which I do not 
understand. If. you can explain it, you of course pass. Girija says 
in it ‘dmake nati mürle', now I have looked up all my dictionaries, 
and I find that тії means a grandson. I do not understand how 
Girija could be struck with а grandson". І told him ‘‘you no 
doubt kept horses when you were in Calcutta, and probably one of 
your syces told you ‘ghora hāmko lath тата’ (which means the 


‚ horse kicked me). He told me sucht a thing might, certainly have 
` happened. Then I told bim that in Bengali lath is changed to 


lati which is corrupted to nati. So that when Girija said ‘атаке 
nati татів" she meant ‘he kicked me’; I, of course, passed the 


- examination and got а reward. It was either £10 if it was one 
"об the intermediate examinations, ог £ 50 if it was the final exami- 


nation. 


I was not so lucky in i second six-monthly examination, as 
I had been in the first. It was one of ihe rules of the examinations 
that- if one did not get pass marks in any of the compulsory subjects, 
the marks he got in the optional subjects, however high they might be, 
did not count at all. I got one mark less than the pass marks 
in Jurisprudence, one of the branches of Law we were examined in, 
and therefore lost all the marks I had got in the optional subjects, - 
jn this examination, instead of ‘being at the top of the list as I 
had been in the preceding examination. І stood sixth or seventh in 
the list. 


Бе same thing happened in the third six- зоні апі ды 
when I curiously enough got two, or three marks less than the 


“minimum pass marks in the same subject, Jurisprudence. I may 


mention here that Mr. J. Collett Sanders, the examiner in Jurispru: 
dence, bad a very low opinion of my knowledge of English Оп 
one occasion, when examining me orally, he went out of his way and 
offered to put a question to me in a specially simple form, as he 
explained; I probably would not or could пої understand it, ав it 
was put to the other men. Г had very respectfully to remind him, 


‘that I was not so deficient in English, ав Бе thought me to be, and 


that I had got higher marks in English composition and literature 


‘in the open competitive examination than most of the other candidates: 


Fortunately in the final examination the marks obtained by the 


candidates in the different branches of Law were all added together‘ 
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and soit did not matter very much whether 1 got less than the 
pass marks in J urisprudence or not. à 
I could not now remember whether I passed the examinations 
which I had to pass to entitle me to be called to the Bar, before or 
after the last six-monthly examination Гог Бе Indian Civil Service ; 
but they were, so to speak, child’s ‘play to me, and I got through 
with very little trouble, though I had to meet Mr. Sanders again as 
one of my examiners here also. Having kept the full complement - 


of twelve terms I was called to the Bar by the Honourable Society = 
of the Middle Temple. 


(То Be Continued) | 


IS IT AN ACCIDENT THAT OTHELLO IS 
A MOOR? 


PharurnrAKUMAR DasaUPrA, М.А. 


Burdwan Raj College. 


Tn his; „study of the character of Othello, Prof. Bradley refers to 
what he, tonsiders to be a mistaken view, namely, that ‘the play is 
primarily a study of a noble barbarian, who has become a Christian 
and has imbibed some-of the civilisation of his employers; but who. 
retains beneath the surface 'the savage passions of his Moorish blood 
and also the suspiciousness regarding female chastity common among 
Oriental peoples, and the last three Acts depict the outburst of these 
original feelings through the thin” crust of Venetian culture,’ " For . 
himself Prof. Bradley ibajütains that * Othello’ s description of 
himself as— 





ay ak а ee ONB sol Sadly ие but being торт 
Perplexed in the extreme,..... i 


_is perfectly just. His tragedy lies in this—that his whole nature 
‘was indisposed to jealousy, and yet was вись" that he was 
unusually open to deception, and, if once wrought З passion, likely 
to act with little reflection, with no delay, and їй: ће most decisive 
manner conceivable.'? The truth seems to lies seorfiéwhere between 
these two extreme views. Inspite of the ‘ crust’ of culture which ів 
the gift of Venice, in Othello it is the elemental passions inherent in 
humanity which are most prominent. He is not distinctively a- Moor, 
but in his fearless courage, his sincerity, his credulity, his jealousy 
and his intensely passionate nature, he more or less ‘represents man 
as he has come direct from the workshop of nature. The little that 
we know of his past life from his own account of it: his fights, his 
being sold to slavery, his strange experiences ‘in antres vast and 
deserts idle’ and among cannibals as well as his strange belief in 
‘men whose heads do grow beneath théir shoulders "" seems to lend 
support to this view. In his strength and in his weaknesses, Othello 
is just a child of nature. That is why under ungovernable passion 
his actions are often’ ridiculously childish. Take, for instance, the 






1 Shakespearean Tragedy, pp. 186-87. 
2 Ibid., p. 186. . 
3 Othello speaks of cannibals and of ‘men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 


ders’ in the same breath. (Act I, Sc. III). But itis safe to presume that credulous as he 
ів, he has jgmbled up what he bas seen and what he has only Heard of, . 
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way he takes a solemn vow to have vengeance on Desdemona when, 
in his own childish way, he is convinced of her guilt. Othello makes 
himself almost a comic figure by his ridiculous pose, which is stri- 
kingly emphasised Бу Tago's mock-seriousness when Ве: imitates his 
master’s manner in vowing to finish Cassio at his command. Again, 
inspite of the tragic intensity of the situation, the way Othello stabs 
himself to death is highly melodramatic and intentionally so, for it 

marks the impetuosity of character so natural in а natural man. | 

The picture that strikes one most in this connection, is that ‘of 
Othello when, under instructions from Tago, he encaves himself to 
mark the gesture of Cassio while Iago.engages him in conversation. 
The scené-deserves more than mere passing reference. If it is yet 
another instance ої. his unbalanced mind, it likewise emphasises the 
depth of his degradation in that under the over-mastering passion of. 
jealousy, the born soldier delighting in wars degenerates into a 
cowardly eavesdropper. Othello’s. compiént Qn thé half-heard utter- 
ances of Cassio ; ^ ‘Crying “ :0 Cassio ! З ав it were: his gesture 
imports it’ ; his ‘outbursts. in. impotent rage: ‘Do you triumph, 
Roman? Do you: triumph?” ‘ O, I see that пове of yours, but пої 
the dog I shall throw it to? —are in striking contrast to-his dignified 
bearing in. the presence of the Venetian senate when he is accused "by 
Brabantio of Paving stolen his daughter’s fancy by magic spells or 

* medicines bought” of mountebanks,’ or when he sharply chastises 
Cassio when the latter forgets himself and indulges in unseemly broils 
under the influence of liquor. The scene likewise has its. importance 
in the evolution of the story, for circumstances so happen as ‘to give 
the appearance of convincing proof of Desdemona’s guilt. But—and 
this is a grave question—is the picture of Othello that we have here, 
which is very much like that of a clown, consistent with his dignity 
as a tragic hero? І confess each time I read the scene, it gives me 
something like a shock. But perhaps it is Shakespeare’s plan to 
expose the ugly beast that jealousy makes of & man. And he takes 
this bold step, for he knows the art to lift the hero out of the mire 
and to make us forget bis frailties in the nobility of his soul. 

But is Othello, or is he not, easily jealous? There cannot be 
any question about the sincerity of Othello when, facing Eternity, he 
speaks of himself as one ‘ not easily jealous’; but Othello does not 

-simply know his mind. And when Prof. Bradley opines that ‘ his 
whole nature was indisposed to jealousy, and yet was such that he 
was unusually open to deception,’ he indulges in what is perhaps 
mere jugglery of words. Othello is * unusually open to deception ' 
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and, therefore, falls an easy prey to the machinations of Iago. But 
what is the kind of deception that he falls a prey to? Well, it isto 
_ doubt the fidelity of his wedded wife on the mere oral testimonyof 
Tago. He exclaims that he would ‘ tear her all to pieces’ even before 
he hears the concocted story of the handkerchief, and when he hears 
it, he immediately vows vengeance even before be questions Desde- 
_ mona about it.’ If this ів not jealousy, we do not know what jealousy 
“is: The truth is that Othello’s credulity and his jealousy are closely 
- iýter-related. „His jealousy is roused because he is ‘ unusually open 
to déception;” and he is go easily deceived because jealousy is inherent 
in him. -Yet it is not the savage jealousy which in Western ima- 
gination is traditionally associated with the East. True, Othello strikes 
Desdemona in the presence of ће Venetian envoy, but while it is 
an extreme illustration of his passionate nature, it has no necessary 
‘connection with his Moorish blood. And strange though it may 
sound, Othello controls the savage instinct at the fateful moment 
when he murders Desdemona. The struggle between love ahd honour, 
the subtle sense of difference between what to him is an act of justice 
and a murder, the solicitude not to kill the ‘ unprepared spirit ’ of 
his victim, the love that would not let her linger in her pain (it is 
by such touches that the master artist compels our sympathy for the | 
deluded hero) are things unknown to the hero of an oriental tale 


of jealousy. 


д: 

Yet it is not for nothing that Othello is а Moor. In our study 
of his character, the question naturally arises: How is it that Othello, 
so touchy where honour is concerned, takes no exception to the dark 
insinuations (" Ha! I like not that” ; " Indeed l'—Act III. Se III) 
with which Iago starts his game? Nay, Othello virtually encourages: 
the villain by inviting direct talks. | How to account for this- strange 
inconsistency? The explanation probably lies in his Moorish..up- 
bringing. Any one equally sensitive to honour but nourished in a 
different atmosphere, would have resented such liberties and would 
have told such a busybody straight that it was no business of his to 
pry into the sanctuary of conjugal relation. But Othello’s Moorish 
sense of etiquette finds nothing wrong in such-honest (?) expression of 
misgivings. It is this that gives the initial advantage to Jago 
and he takes the fullest advantage of it. Othello is credulous, 
Бе іє jealous, withal he is a Moors That is why he is so easily 


entrapped. 


SUBPRESSION OF FEMALE INFANTICIDE IN © 
INDIA IN THE LAST CENTURY 


К. Плн, М.А. 


Calcutta University. 


The existence of the practice of female infanticide among the 
Rajputs and other tribes of India has long been well known; and the 
British Government in India have long striven against it and denoun- 
ced the cruelty thereof. But it is difficult to trace how long ago the 
custom originated. 

* Enquiry has shown," observed Lord Dalhousie, “ that the 
Rajputs, the Beders (or descendants of Nanuk), the Khuttrees of the 
Sinde Doab, and even the Suddozye Pathans, the Muhammadan 
tribes of Multan, and the wandeting pastoral races in the central 
wastes of the Punjab, were all, more or less, addicted to this inhuman 
custom. 

"The causes which led to it were “pride of birth and pride of 
purse,’ that is, parents murdered their infant daughters, either because 
they could not afford the marriage expenditure which must one day 
be incurred on their account (for due to rigid social custom they had - 
to spend large sums of money for this purpose), or because they 
foresaw difficulties in marrying them suitably’’ (Lord Dalhousie’s 
Minute, dated February 28, 1856, p. 62): The Rajputs rebelled 
against the notion of being father-in-law or brother-in-law to anyone, 
and superstition combined with pride, poverty, and avarice also played 
по small part in keeping the custom alive (Bishop Heber’s Journal, 
chapter XXIV). 

„Neither traditionary adage nor religious text can be quoted in 
support of a practice so revolting. Families might exult in the Satees, 
but none ever heard a Rajput boast of the destruction of his infant 
progeny. What, then, were the causes sufficiently powerful to induce 
the suppression of the feeling which every sentient being has in 
common for its offspring? 

Lieutenant-Colonel Tod thinks that the same motive which 
` studded Europe with convents in which youth and beauty were immured 
until liberated by Death, first prompted the Rajput to infanticide, 
and observes that however revolting the practice, it was perhaps 
kindness compared to iricarceration. The Ghikers, a Scythian race 
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inhabiting the banks of the Indus at an early period of history were 
given to infanticide.  Ferishta says that when a female child was born, 
it was the custom either to sell it or to kill it. -As a consequence: of 
this, the tribe had more men than women, which occasioned the 
custom of several husbands to one wife. When one husband visited 
` her, she set up а mark at the door, on ‘observing which, the others 
. withdrew till the signal was removed (Tod's Annals and Antiquities 
` of Rajasthan, Vol. І, р. 547). s i 

The dread of dishonour to the fair seems to have been а prominent 
factor in this Rajput Guistom ої" female infanticide, and the Rajput 
gave an opiate to the infant whom, he was afraid, he would not be able 
to marry to her equal, but dared not see her,socially degraded. Religion 
nowhere authorises this barbarity. But the marriage laws amongst the - 
Rajputs powerfully operated towards the ‘end. Inter-caste marriage 
was prohibited. It was aleo considered a dishonour to remain un- 
married. Every tribe, therefore, had to look abroad for suitable suitors 
for females. Consequently, owing to dearth of suitable bridegrooms * 
a prohibitive dowry was required to give away a daughter in marriage. 

The first attempt, so far traced, to eradicate the evil was made by 
Emperor Jehangir. In the beginning ofthe seventeenth century it 
was brought to his notice that the practice was rife. He issued a 
stringent order against it and threatened to subject to torture anyone 
who would be found guilty of the offence (Cave Brown: Indian 
Infanticide, p. 21). і 

Then we find that efforts were made by the Rajputs themselves 
to suppress this practice, as is shown by the action of the great Rana 
Jaysing of Ambar, who, with a view to removing ihe evil, laid before 
.8 convocation of the Rajput clans a decree regulating dowry and other 
marriage expenditure and limiting it to one year’ s income of the estate 
to which they belonged. But the evil was too firmly rooted, and 
vanity frustrated this noble scheme, for we find the decree was, more 
honoured in breach than in observance. The bards and minstrels, 
who formed an essential part of the social structure of the Rajputs, 
kept it alive by pandering to the vanity of the people. They received | 


liberal presents on such occasions and ав | such it was against their 
personal interests to help in putting down the rite. This was the 


state of affairs about which Lieutenant- Colonel Tod wrote (Tod’s 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. I, pp- 546-47). 

The sacrifice was generally confined to:the higher classes among 
the Rajputs, and very great was the force of the custom on the upper 
strata of society. To observe its effect on a “single clan, to such a 
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length did the Rajputs -carry this practice that not one female child 
existed among the Chauhans in the district of Mainputi in 1848 
(Selections from Records of the Government of the North-Western 
Province, Vol. III, p. 9). But since the adoption of measures for: 
its suppression the number rose to 1488 in 1851. 

The earliest attempt to suppress the rite of female infanticide - was’ 
made by the British Government in 1789 when Jonathan Duncan, 
Resident at Benares, discovered the practice for the first time 
among the Rajkumars, an important tribé of Rajputs. He wrote 


about it to the Governor-General, Lord’ Cornwiaillis and suggested 
some remedies. ~ 


The existence of the rite obtained greater publicity through Sir 
John Shore, who, as President of the Asiatic Society, laid the subject 
before that body in 1794. 

Jonathan Duncan observed in: this connection “that a prohibi- 
tion enforced by the denunciation of the severest temporal penalties 
would have but little efficacy in abolishing a custom which existed . 
in opposition to the feelings of humanity and natural affection, but 
the sanction of that religion which the Rajkumars, who were addict- 
ed to this custom, С was appealed i in aid of the ordinances 
of civil authority." . 

Among other measures Duncan took a ‚ solemn covenant fom 
the Rajkumars that they would renounce the rite, and he suggested 
to government that rewards might be given to those families who 
reared female children. In 1795 Duncan was appointed Governor 
of Bombay. Не gradually found that the practice also existed in 
several places in that Presidency. Во he instituted vigorous measures 
in collaboration with Major Walker, Resident at Baroda, for iis sup- 
pression. To commemorate his services in this connection Jonathan 
Duncan’s tomb in the Cathedral of Bombay bears among other 
things the inscription, ‘‘Infanticide abolished in Benares and: Kathya- 
war". Measures continued to be taken in the Bombay Presidency 
by Duncan’s successor, Mounistuart Elphinstone, and others, and 
rewards were offered for preserving daughters. But whether they 
were entirely successful or not is uncertain (J. Cave Brown, ''Indían 
Infanticide,” рр. 26-37 and 47). 

In the meantime the prevalence of the crime in Rajputana was 
discovered by L. Wilkinson of the Bombay .Civil Service. In 1821 
the matter was reported by him to the government, in consequence 
of which the extortions practised by Chárans and Bháts, the old 
bards and minstrels, were restrained by reducing marriage expenses, 
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and some measure of success appears to have been -achieved in 
Rajputana (Cave Brown, op. cit., p. 59). 

While these attempts were being made to suppress the rite on 
the Western side of India, the North-Western Province, later the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where it prevailed no less 
vigorously, was not left alone. ТЬ; earliest attempt towards the 
suppression of this practice in this part of the country appears to 
bave been made in 1804 when a Proclamation prohibiting the rite 
was issued. Under orders of the ‘Bareilly Court of Circuit this 
Proclamation: was notified in 1909. | In otber parts of the province 
the rite became gradually known to‘ the Government officers, and 
measures for its suppression began to be taken. We find reference 
to measures adopted for the suppression of the practice as late as 
1844. But very little success appears to have been achieved at the 
early stages. i 

It was, however, not till 1851 that vigorous measures were 
adopted for the purpose of suppressing femal infanticide. ^ Being 
fully convinced that tbe crime could only be effectually sup- 
pressed by the people themselves, it was decided to invite the chiefs 


- of the clans who practised infanticide to conference at Mainpuri, 


Deputations from other districts also: were invited to be present. 
The conference was accordingly held! in 1851 under the presidency 
of Mr. Charles Raikes, Magistrate of the district, who especially 
distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion to this cause for 
which a well-deserved tribute was paid to bis services by Lod 
Dalhousie himself. On March 27, 1854, Lord Dalhousie wrote to him 
privately, “I beg to congratulate you on the spreading success of 
the measures which you were the first to mould and the influence 
they are already exercising over other rules ав well as our own. ..... 
There is genuine pleasure in such a sight” (Cave Brown, op. Hs 
p. 182). і | 
“Several resolutions were passed at the conference on the ques- 
tion of reduction of marriage expenses of the clans, this being the main 
plank upon which the custom appeared to thrive. As a result of 
these resolutions we find that a salutary effect was produced, as 
will be evident from the fact that the dowry received by the Raja 
of Mainpuri at his marriage was only! Rs. 4,500, whereas formerly 
a lac and a half would be spent оп such ап occasion. 

Meanwhile, conditions in the Punjab were coming to the notice 
of the authorities. John Lawrence, who first openly denounced the 
custom, and his colleagues strove hard to put it down, and a procla- 
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mation on the subject was issued, along with the adoption of other 
measures (Cave Brown, ор. cit., pp. 130-45). : 

But the state of affairs was still far from satisfactory. So in 
1853 the Governor-General-in-Council determined to take up the 
matter and authorized the convening of a great meeting of the re- 
presentatives of the tribes concerned at Amritsar. The meeting was 
held, and the assembled delegates united cordially in the adoption 
and promulgation of certain rules, the observance of which would 
effectually secure that no man should feel any real difficulty in рго- 
viding for his daughter іп marriage, and should consequently have 
no motive for the commission of infanticide. These rules were 
adopted in the other districts of the Punjab; and Maharaja 
Ghulab Sing, in like manner, voluntarily and in Public Durbar, 
-adopted the rules for the great Rajput clans within his Dominions’’ 
(Lord Dalhousie’s Minute, pp. 69-63). 

° The year following the conference, the Government of the North- 
Western Province, apparently with a view to supplementing the efforts 
achieved by it, issued instructions on the subject to the Commissioner 
of Agra, under^whose jurisdiction the rite seemed to have been very 
common, and asked him to follow the . procedure adopted by- 
Mr. M. R. Gubbins, Magistrate of the District. 


Mr. Gubbins discovered the crime among & sect of the Rajputs 
and enforced a rigid system of surveillance over suspected villages, 
and presentéd medals to daughters reared in suspected families. His 
method was thorough, because, besides issuing detailed and strict 
instructions to his subordinates for the purpose of suppressing the 
rite, he required an engagement to be executed by the Lumbardars of 
the villages where the custom prevailed, in which they were asked to 
undertake measures to discourage the practice in every way. Not 
even satisfied with this, he would require a similar undertaking to be 
executed by the Heads of families suspected of harbouring designs 
to commit infanticide, as well as by village Patwaris and Chaukidars, 
and last, but not least, by the village dhais or midwives (Cave 
Brown, op. cit., p. 99 and Selections from Records of the Government 
of the North-Western Province, Vol. ТІЇ, pp. 201-06). 

“If, as the Chief Commissioner ої the Punjab remarked at the 
time, “future success should crown these initiatory measures, then, 
in some respects, а special revolution will. have been effected. Not 
only will a barbarous and secret crime have ceased, but endless abuses 
connected with betrothal will be repressed, domestic morality improved, 
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and the female position secured’? (Lord Dalhousie's Minute, dated 
28th February, 1856, р. 63). і 

This pious hope was пої, however, destined to be fulfilled, at least 
to the extent desired. Because seventeen years after, as late as 1871, we 
find the Government of the North-Western Province still busy devising 
measures to eradicate the evil. That the position was still serious is. 
evidenced by the fact that the Government thought it fit to appoint for . 
this purpose an Infanticide Commission to advise them, and their 
recommendations were apparently submitted with the remarks of the 
local’ government for the consideration of the Government of India. 
The local government, on receipt of a reply from the latter, wrote 
a circular letter to all District Officers on. the.14th March, 1871 and stated | 
that the Governor-General-in-Council had sanctioned their proposal 
«фо proclaim the localities and clans’’ specified by them, for the 
suppression of female infanticide. They issued a notification ‘‘declar- 
ing that measures for the prevention of the crime will be taken against 
the guilty classes" and asking the District Officers to take immediate 
steps in the matter. In the course об their instructions the govern- 
ment of the North-Western Province [asked the District Officers to 
handle the affair in such a way that: a should be felt by those con- 
cerned that any signs of improvement , in the careful preservation and 
nurture of a female infant will henceforth entitle the family to: every 
consideration” (Selections from -Records of the Government of the 
North-Western Province, Second Series, Vol. V, No. II, рр. 118-18). 

Tt is an irony of fate that such sentiments were found necessary 
to be applied to a community like the Rajputs, and is indeed greatly 
to be deplored. It proves, however, how the iron rule of custom and 
tradition can degrade to the lowest depths such a chivalrous nation 
concerning whom Col. Tod wrote, "Tf devotion to the fair sex be 
admitted as a criterion of civilization, the Rajput must rank high'' 
(Tod, op. cit., p. 231). і 

The Rajputs and other tribes were not the only people among 
whom the practice of female infanticide prevailed. It was also 
prevalent among the Khond and other. tribes of Orissa. They held 
the belief that it was manly to marry thé daughters of foreign countries. 
But to give their own daughters in marriage to others they considered 
degrading. The question of large expenses at the time of marriage 
also had its share in promoting infanticide among “them. We ‘come 
across another aboriginal tribe that was addicted to this vice. In 
the heart of Rajputana surrounded by races of high-caste Hindus there 
lived a race of aboriginals called Mairs who inhabited Mairwarra. 


D 
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In days gone by they were driven by the Muhammedan and Hindu 
conquerors to the hill fastnesses. They also practised the crime of 
infanticide. | 

This was first discovered in 1827 by Captain Hali whose official 
position among them gave him opportunity of attempting the suppres- 
sion of the rite. The expenditure of enormous sums of money on 
the marriages of their sons, as distinct from those of daughtérs, was 
the motive underlying the custom among them. The Rajputs clung 
to the. custom because they could not marry, their daughters worthily, 
the Mairs did so because no one was prepared to marry their daughters. 
Captain Hall laboured for many years for the suppression of the 
practice in course of which he called together a general Panchayat 
in which he explained to the Mairs that the custom was not inviolable. 
They followed his advice and in twenty years infanticide received its 
death-blow in Mairwarra (Cave Brown, op. cit., рр. 68-65). 

As late as the twenties of the present century the Government 
of India had under their consideration the question of necessity or 
‘otherwise of amending the laws in India relating to Infanticide 
(Home Department Letter No. 52925 Jud., dated.2nd January, 1926), 


У 
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HAS THE RULE OF UNANIMITY (THE VETO’) 
PREVENTED THE UNITED NATIONS 
FROM FUNCTIONING IN THE POLI- 
TICAL AND SECURITY FIELD. 


B. CHAKRAVARTY, M. A. 

The major powers in drafting the United Nations’ Charter were 
-inclined to ensure for themselves special privileges to which they 
deemed themselves entitled by reason of their contributions to victory 
in World War II. It must be remembered that the cardinal principle 
on which the framers of the charter proceeded at San Francisco was 
that of agreement among the Great Powers, indeed unanimity among . 
the Great Powers. Of course this principle was not respected every- 
where in the Charter. 

Under Article 24 of the Charter, an Members of the United 
Nations confer on the Security Council, ‘‘primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security..." The force 
monopoly of the U.N. О. is established by Article 2, paragraph 4, 
and the Articlés 24 & 39. Article 27 lays down the following rules 
on the voting system of the Security Council : 


(1) Each member of .the Security Council shall have one vote ; 
(2) decisions of the Security Council on procedural matters shall be 
made by an affirmative vote of seven members ; (3) decisions of the 
Security Council on all other matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the! concurring votes of all the 
permanent members of the Council, with two exceptions, viz., that 
parties to a dispute must abstain from voting, firstly in decisions 
under chapter VI of the Charter (Pacific settlement) and, secondly, 
in decisions under paragraph 3 of Article 52 (Pacific settlement through 
regional agencies). But for the persistent opposition of the Small .' 
Powers to the ünlimited use of veto 'certain minimum demands for 
restrictions of the veto were accepted, viz., that there should be no 
veto upon the placing of items on the Council agenda, and no veto 
should be put on discussion. і А 

The Governments of Ње United Statés, United Kingdom, Sovict 
Union and China issued an interpretative statement on June 7, 1945, 
which provided that all other matters except the ‘‘procedural’’ ones 
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were subject to veto, for it may initiate a ‘“‘chain of events’ which 
may in the end require the Council to impose sanctions. · In addition, 
it was claimed that Ње decision as to whether a matter is procedural 
is itself to be subject to the veto. The Four.Power statement also 
provided that "15 is not to be assumed ...... that the permanent 
members ...... would use their veto power wilfully to obstruct ite 
operations of the Council." 

Now the question is how far the Security Council has been able 
to carry out its responsibility during the last five years since it has 
been established. And the answer is simple. For the most part the 
Council has failed in the discharge of its high responsibilities because 
of the excessive and almost irresponsible- use of the veto by one 
permanent member of the Council, i. e., the Soviet Union.  Vishinsky 
toid the Ad Hoc Political Committee in Paris in 1948, *"The.veto is 
a powerful political tool. There are по such simpletons here as 
would let it drop. Perhaps we use. № more, but that is because we 
are in Ње minority and the „veto balances. power ...... ” In fact, the 
‘political tool’ has always been used by one power or another to 
serve its own specific interests and those of its satellites. - And the 
miserable situation bas arisen out of Russia’s clinging to the veto 
far more obstinately than any other power as a genuine method of 
self-protection. 

By July 1, 1949, the Soviet Union had cast 80 of the 31 vetoes. 
Of these 15 dealt with membership, 4 with Spain, 1 with Syria and 
Lebanon, 5 with Greece, 1 with Corfu Channel dispute, 2 with 
Czechoslovakia, and 1 with the Berlin question. The veto has been 
exercised several times more since July 1, 1949, but a brief survey 
of the above mentioned 31 vetoes will serve our purpose to show how 
its excessive and wilful use has almost paralysed the security system 
of the Council. Three of the Spanish vetoes plus the veto on the 
Syria and Lebanon resolution were for the stated reason that the drafts 
before the Council did not go far enough to suit the Russians. Here 
the use of veto was based neither on the principle of the “unanimity 
of Great Powers", nor on the reasons advanced at San Francisco, 
i.e., to prevent a Permanent Member of the. Council being forced 
to accept the policy of sanctions against his judgment and will. 
These only illustrate reckless shows of power. 

і In case of the admission of new members the Soviet Union Ваз 
abused her veto power. As regards Trans-Jordan, Hire and Portugal 
whose applications for admission were supported by the vast majority 
of the Security. Council, the main reason given by the Soviet Union 
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in defence of her use of veto was the absence of diplomatic relations 
with Russia. But such a reason is quite irrelevant. The Soviet 
representative vetoed the applications of Italy and Finland also on the 
ground that he did not like to endorse thèm- unless the app! lications 
of Bulgaria, Roumania and Albania—the satellites of Russia—were 
favourably recommended by the Council. As the majority ої the 
Council did not agree that Albania, Bulgaria and Roumania had passed 
the tests laid down by Article 4, their applications in addition to those 
of Finland and Italy were held in suspense. Also the application of 
„Austria for membership, though supported by 8 members of the 
Council, was vetoed by Russia, for Austria was a follower of the 
‘other camp". On September 7, 1949, О. 5. В. В. vetoed Nepal’s 
application on the ground that it ой ре unjust to admit that - 
country, while Albania, Bulgaria, Roumania, Hungary and the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Kepublic—all belonging to the Russian camp— 
were refused admission. The applications of Ceylon, and South Korea 
were similarly vetoed by U. В. В. В. in December, 1948 and early, 
in 1949, respectively as the entry of Ceylon and South Korea would 
obviously add to the strength of the, Anglo-American bloc. The 
same partisan feeling was there when anti-Russian powers refused 
North Korea membership. While reconsidering previous applications 
for membership the Argentine proposals though supported by 9 were 
vetoed by a single permanent member; 0. S. S. В. The overwhel- 
ming majority in the Council refused ` to admit Albania, Bulgaria, 
Roumania and Hungary as these States; continued to support guerillas 
in Greece or to ignore provisions of thé. Peace Treaties which bound 
thein to observe fundamental rights and freedoms. Russia, on the 
other hand, put forward the lame excuse that the latter question was 
one of domestic question. In all these |cases Russia abused her veto 
power by neglecting the obligation of theiOharter that each case should 
be judged individually on its own merits and demerits. 

In case of Trieste, the attempt to secure a Governor has been 
defeated by the implied threat of the one or another permanent 
member of the Council to exercise the veto. The result is that 
Trieste still has no Governor. Then, the resolution on atomic energy, 
to which the Russians took exception was not on the substance of 
the question, it, like the last 4 Spanish resolutions, .was designed to 
accord to the General Assembly greater, competence than the Soviet 
Union was willing to accept. Vetoes! exercised in cases of Greece 
and the Corfu Channel dispute were for shielding the interests of 
the Russian satellites. When Russia exercised her veto on Council 
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resolutions on Greece, she did so in order to keep friends—Yugoslavia, 
Albania and Bulgaria—lined upon her side. In this respect other 
powers too cannot be absolved. Any investigation of United States 
. Policy in the Council-on the question of Palestine, or Israel’s admission 
to the United: Nations or Indonesia, would provide good examples 
of the use of the Security Council to gain friends. By exercising 
vetoes with respect to Czechoslovakia and the Berlin question Russia 
‘tried to guard her own position. 

The veto policy of Russia aimed at (a) the prevention of any 
increase in the size of the majority in the Assembly (b) the protection 
and defence of the minority powers now under the Soviet umbrella, . 
and (с) the prevention of any formal action which would increase the 
competence of the General Assembly. 

France had twice used the veto, firstly, during МЕРТЕ Е of 
the Spanish question when on 26th June, 1946, she acted with the 
Soviet Union in preventing effect being given to the ruling of the 
President (supported by 8 members of the Council) that part of a 
resolution was procedural and not a matter of substance; and 
secondly, during consideration of ‘the Indonesian question in August, 
1947. For France to accept an assertion of Security Council's com- 
petence in Indonesia might well pave the way for an attempt to place 
the Indo-Chinese question upon the Council's agenda. France vetoed 
even a mild measure like the appointment of an international commi- 
ttee to investigate questions which she considered matters of domestic 
jurisdiction. Та this connection we can mention Russia's use of veto 
for protecting States in the Eastern Group against investigations— 
for instance, in the Balkans. But for the possibllity of a French veio 
the Council would have adopted and subsequently enforced resolutions 
calling for Dutch withdrawai to the military lines. 

The veto might sometimes have been exercised by other 
Permanent Members, but it turned out that resolutions, to which they 
were strongly opposed, failed to secure the support of seven members 
of the Council. Its use in respect of the peaceful settlement of 
disputes has always brought into existence unnecessary complications 
and sometimes a ‘political stalemate. The political game that has 
been revealed through the actions of the permanent members in 
considering the applications for membership has only hindered the 
process of universalisation of the U. N. О. The use of veto on the 
Berlin question put a bar in the way of its solution. 

"Та nutshell, this can be said that as a result of the reckless 
use of veto, a large number of decisions supported by a vast majority 
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of the Council have been rendered quite inoperative. This has caused 
‘dimintition of the Council's prestige, and a feeling of frustration 
which has inevitably stimulated efforts, to make wider use of the 
powers of the General Assembly in the: field of peace and Security. 
Five principal elements— peaceful сканае (оѓ the-Charter), the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes, enforcement of collettive security, inter- 
national control of atomic energy, and the regulation of Armaments— 
are to make up an effective system of intérnational peace and security. 
And all the differences and oppositions that are high-lighted by the 
Council debates and voting -records are alit ‘over these five vital points. 
It is the fear-complex on the part of Russia that has been bringing 
the shower of vetoes on a large number of decisious supported by the 
vast majority with the resultant inaction! of the U. М, O. in the poli- 
tical and security field. For the smooth going of the Security Council 
machinery its voting system should be liberalised. And this can be 
achieved to a great extent if the use of veto on membership appli- 
cations and disputes under peaceful settlement are totally deleted, 
and the ‘procedural matters’ are satisfactorily defined. A decision 
against the determined opposition of а! ‘Great Power Government 
would remain a dead letter or, if pressed, would lead to another 
World War—The very thing the U.N. О. was founded to avoid. 
-Iniernational security will be better served by the defective security 
machinery, i.e., the Council than by any alternative which:may lead 
^ to the exclusion of either of the super-powers. : 


FRENCH AND GERMAN CRITICS OF 
| SHAKESPEARE 


 X:DEBENDRANATH CHATTERJEE 


Dupleix College, Chandernagore 


= 


FRANCE 


In Europe Shakespeare found a foothold first in France. And 
the first great admirer of the continent was Voltaire who came to 
England in 1726 and stayed there for about three years, studying Eng- 
lish and Philosophy. He first introduced Shakespeare to France in his 


Lettres Philosophiques ou Lettres sur les Anglais (1784), in the . 


prefaces to Brutus (1731) and La Mort de César (1736). In the 
preface to Brutus he thus speaks of Julius Caesg;. “ je ne pretends 
pas assurément approuver les irrégularités barbares dont elle est 
remplie." And of Shakespeare he says that he did not know Latin 
and had only his genius to guide him. 'In English tragedy 
he noted want of “cette pureté, cette conduite reguliére, ces 
bienséances de l'action et du style, cette élégance et toutes ses finesses 
de l'art qui ont établi la reputation du théâtre francais’. Yet he 
found, as Lanson says; ‘la sauvage energie des pièces de Shakespeare, 
de l'intensité des passions, de la rapidité sensible de l'action matérielle 


bien languissantes et bien froides'. Yet during the next twenty 
years (1780-50) he clearly came under the influence of Shakespeare. 
There are ghosts in Eryphyle and Semiramis. This was justly 
attacked by Lessing: as anti-classical. Га Mort de César (1786) in 


three acts was an attempt to present the irregular genius of | 


Shakespeare before the French. Next he attempted to utilise Hamlet. 
In his Zaire (1783) he utilised Othello and’ in Mahomet (1742) he 
utilised a few scenes of Macbeth. Meanwhile, the enthusiasm, once 


i . 4% 
et ві barbares qu'il les jugedt-élles lui firent paraître nos tragédies - 


roused, deepened as time passed. Abbé Prevost, Abbé Le Blanc and. 


Louis Racine contributed their quota to the niggardly appreciation of 
Shakespeare. From 1745 to 1748 Antoine La Place produced in 
eight volumes a translation of Shakespeare. Then eame a better 
" translation in twenty volumes between 1776 and 1782 by Pierre 


Felicien Le Tourneur. It was a grand success and undermined the 
- р N 


hostile influence of Voltaire, 
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Even though Shakespeare was first introduced to the French by 
Voltaire, the latter took пр а strange attitude when popular admira- 
tion for Shakespeare rose high. Under ithe pseudonym of Jéréme 
Carré he published Du Théâtre Anglais ini 1761. But (it was a cry 
in the wilderness’ and) critics throughout Europe went against 
Voltaire. His was an Appel à toutes les Nations de l'Europe. But 
the translations of Shakespeare had weakened the glamour of Voltaire 
as a Shakespearian critic. Yet he was: not the man to give up the 
cause of classicism, .and delivered his next attack in the Lettre 
à l'Académie française lu en seance publique le 25 août 1776, in 
which Voltaire forgetting all decencies. treated Shakespeare as a 
buffoon and а drunken savage—‘sauvage ivre’, А second letter 
followed on October 7 and was published as preface to his last tragedy, 
Irène. ‘Shakespeare is a savage with sparks of genius which ‘shine 
in a horrible night.’ Voltaire’s actual words were: ‘‘Shakespeare 
est un sauvage avec des etincelles de genie qui brillent dans une 
nuit terrible’. 

Protests naturally came. Mrs. Montague got her Essay on the 
writings and genius of Shakespeare (1764) translated into French. 
Giuseppe Barette published his Discours in 1777, and Lessing’s 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie was translated to answer Voltaire and from 
1769 appeared the adaptations of Shakespeare by Ducis—Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Macbeth and Othello (1799) for 
the French stage. Shakespeare was popularised and ‘it was in the 
Othello of Ducis that Talma achieved one of his greatest бринораю 
(р. 294). | 

In the 19th century French opinion became as appreciative and 
influential as the German view of the 18th century ; yet the plays 
of Shakespeare never formed part of the French national stage. 
In 1800 Madame de Staél spoke with enthusiasm about Shakespeare’s 
breaking the rules in her De la littérature, and warmly ОО 
Shakespeare to correct and energise French literature.* 

In 1801 Chateaubriand disparaged Shakespeare but Nodier 
expressed his admiration for him. Shakespeare was, however, 
declining in popular esteem. In 1822 ‘English actors who came to 
Paris to present Hamlet and Othello were: hissed off the stage with 
the cry, ‘Down with Shakespeare, һе ів an aide-de-camp of the 
Duke of Wellington’. Meanwhile, іп 1821. e translation ` of 
Le Tourneur was reviewed by Guizot, who publi‘? ed an appreciative 


1 Lansons—His toire de la Littérature Francaise, р. 888. 
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essay оп Shakespeare next year. In 1826, Sorsum’s translation in 
prose was published. Stendhal published his revolutionary Racine et 
Shakespeare (1823-25). 1а it he proved that France in 1525 had 
outgrown the France of Molière and Racine, and that a new tragedy in 
prose must grow пр. . It was foolish to try to cry down Shakespeare 
in the name of nationalism or regularity, verisimilitude or unity. 
Shakespeare was to be a better guide to the French’ romantics, 
though he flouted rules of verse, like unity, symmetry, etc.—'J'oubliais 
l'unité de lieu; elle sera emportée dans Ja deroute du vers alexandrin.*”’ 
(тіло said almost the same thing in his Vie de Shakespeare. 
“Те système classique est né de la vie de son temps; ce temps est 
passé; son image subsiste brillant dans ses oeuvres, mais ne peut 
se reproduite. Près des monuments des siècles écoulés commencent 
maintenant à s'élever le monument d'un autre áge. Quelle en sera 
la forme? Je l'ignore; mais le terrain ой peuvent s’assedir ses 
fondements se laisse déji découvrir. Ce terrain n’est pas celui de 
Corneille et de Racine; ce n’est pas celui de Shakespeare; c’est le 
nôtre; mais le système de Shakespeare peut seul fournir, ce me semble 
les plans d’après lesquels le genje doit travailler."^ Shakespeare was 
nof to beimitated, but his manner of representing contemporary life. 
" Par hasard, la nouvelle tragédie frangaise ressemblerait beaucoup 
à celle de Shakespeare," says Stendhal. 


We are already in the flood-tide ої Romanticism.. There was no 
love of unity under the pretext of giving a ‘ Tableau large de la vie’, 
as Vigny said. Tragedy and comedy were mingled; subjects were 
taken. from all modern history. A large number of persons was 
introduced. Violent acts were not omitted on the stage ; history 
was "not faithfully followed. And drama was overflooded ‘with 
passionate poetry as well as prose. In 1627 the Paris stage 
presented Shakespeare with the coliaboration of Macready, Kemble 
and Kean. Victor Hugo supplied a drama, Cromwell, and а revolu-. 
tionary manifesto in his preface (1827) in which he preached the. 
romantic bent of French drama. Не said, ‘‘Mettonsle marteau 
dans les théories, le poétiques et les systémes, jetons bas ce vieux 
plátrage que masque la facade de l'art! П n'y аш régles ni lois 
générales de la nature qui planent sur l'art tout entier, et les lois 
Speciales qui, pout chaque composition, résultent des conditions 
propres à chaque sujet." Alfred de Vigny made his debut with a 


1" Grands Ecrivains p. 1904. 
2 Grands Ecrivains p. 119. 
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translation of Othello which was staged by the Theatre Frangais in 
1699. Dumas translated Hamlet, while’ Hugo, Dumas, Musset and 
Vigny were Shakespeare-intoxicated: ‘They ushered in the. great 
romantic drama of France which was; actively hostile to the stiff 
classical drama of the seventeenth century. There were passion, 


! poetry, lawlessness all compact in this. drama which Shakespeare 


. 


inspired, but it was decidedly melo- dramatic. Le Globe, the organ 
on the Romantics, sang the praise of Shakespeare, while Paul Duport 
tried to revive ће craze for the classical drama. 

Henceforth, the supremacy of Shakespeare was an accepted fact. 
Remarkable translations were made by a son of Victor Hugo (1859-66), 
Michel (1839), Lariche (1851), Emile; Montegut (1867). In 1864 
Hugo sang his paean of Shakespeare-worship. Guizót wrote another 
volume— Shakespeare et son temps ‘in 1852, Alfred Maziere, 
Shakespeare, ses œuvres et ses critiques in 1860 and Lamartine, 
Shakespeare et son œuvre in 1865. ` | 

One thing must be noted here. Shakespeare never became a 
part of the national theatre in France as he was in Germany. So 
Shakespeare-worship in France was a matter of intellectual curiosity 
and Shakespeare's plays in France haye been а matter of interest 
with scholars but the nation at large has nothing to do with it. 

An attempt has been made to give а, synopsis of the growth of 
the taste of the French public from the. time of Voltaire to the 
romantic age. In concluding it we may ‘quote a penetrating remark 
of James Darmesteter in his edition! of Macbeth (1881) : “Тһе 
Shakespeare whom one applauds in the 18th century is one who has 
frequented salons, has read the Encyclopaedia, is nourished by 
Rousseau, is elegant as one should be and sensible. The Revolution 
came and the drama of Shakespeare ran to the streets of Europe, and 
when literature revived one found the Terror, Marengo and Waterloo 


' bad better pleaded: “the cause of Shakespeare than twenty professors 


of Aesthetics. It is about his name that one reads the grand battle 
of the classic and the romantic. At present he has against him 
Hoffman, the librettist of Feydeau and Geoffroy, the article-writer 
of Debats ; and for him in place of Le Tourneur and of Ducis, Hugo, 
Vigny and all the translators of the Globe. d 

Tn the twentieth century the contribution of French critics was 
steady and substantial. On the Shakespearian stage A. Feuillerat 
wrote his authoritative work, Le Bureau i des Menus Plaisirs et la 


1 Braunschvig, Notre Littérature dtudide dans les Teztes, Vol. ТІ, рр. 723-23. 
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mise en scene й la cour d'Elizabeth (1910), which has taken its place 
by the magnificent work of Sir Е. К. Chambers, The Hlizabethan 
Stage. It is an account of the master of the Revels at the Royal 
court, the companies, actors, dress, scenes, patronage, and dramas 
of the period. Next comes the fine contribution of C. J. Sisson, Le 
Goat Public et le théâtre Elisabethian (Dijon, 1922). Sisson has 
given another beautiful work, The Mythical Sorrows of Shakespeare, 
being the annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British” Academy (1934). 
Mention should be made of Pelissier’s Shakespeare d la Superstition 
Shakespearienne (1915), G. Duval’s L'oeuvre Shakespearienne et son 
histoire (1911), G. Connes La mystére Shakespearienne (1926) etc. 

We’ conclude by mentioning that Jusserand gave an account of 
Shakespeare under the Ancien régime (1894) and Baldensperger in 
bis Esquisse d'une histoire de Shakespeare en France (1910) related 
the influence of the master dramatist on France. 


GERMANY 


"А study of the opinions of Voltaire," says Mr. T. В. Eliot, 
“La Harpe and Diderot about Shakespeare may help to increase our 
appreciation of Racine; it is quite certain that we can never make 
either head or tail of these opinions unless we do enjoy Corneille 
and Racine." Unless we come to the Romantics lik e Victor Hugo, 
Musset, Vigny we cannot find the creative appeal of Shakespeare 
to the national genius of France, But in Germany from the very 
beginning Shakespeare was productive of creative literature and the 
spirit of the critics was full of the respect due to one of the greatest 
masters. The approach is very congenial. 

The influence of Shakespeare was carried to Germany by 
English actors and there were feeble imitations of his plays. Borek 
who was Prussian Ambassador to Britain first made a beautiful 
translation of Julius Caesar (1741), and Lessing and Herder first saw. 
in it the English poet. The stir created by Voltaire had its effect 
in German litterature as well and there was a controversy between 
the classicists and the romantics and Germany was fortunate in having 
а great critic, greater than Voltaire, who found in Shakespeare а 
power calculated to inspire his own litterature and finally re-established 
en a sounder basis the principles of Aristotle caricatured by the Neo- 
classic critics. This was Lessing. He studied Aristotle and Sophocles 
and Shakespeare in the original, and he concluded that Germany 
might find out her national drama under the direct influence of 
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“Shakespeare and that Shakespeare “Чюбрие of his irregularities, was 
а greater and more Aristotelian poet, in ‘other words, more akin to 
Sophocles—than the great Corneille. After the Oedipus of Sophocles, 
no piece can have more power over our passions than Othello, King 
Lear, Hamlet". This was in fact the high-water: mark of the 
appreciation of Shakespeare not only in Germany but-also in Europe. 

Lessing made retrograde steps in his later writings and followed 
Voltaire to a great extent. Younger inen, however, came forward 
as interpreters of Shakespeare. William! translated Shakespeare into 
prose, which was inadequate in many respects. Next came Gersten- 
berg’s beautiful estimate of Shakespeare |who was presented as the 
voice of Nature. Herder, the originator of the Romantic movement in 
Germany, next (1773) published his excellent essay on Shakespeare. 
Unlike Lessing, he pointed out that out of historic necessity Sop- 
hocles and Shakespeare attained the same end in tragedy in different 
ways. Goethe published his criticism, -Weisse and Eschenburg pro- 
duced two translations of Shakespeare, and Shakespeare came to 
form part of the German stage. Schroder, Germany’s greatest 
actor, produced the great plays successfully in 1776- 92. August 
Wilhelm Schlegel and his fellow- workers made the monumental 
translation (1797- 1801) which has been acclaimed as the finest 
literary achievement of the Romantic school. This translation was 
completed by Tieck. 

About the 18th century German criticism it may be said that 
Shakespeare formed part of national drainatic repertory, and taught 
German artists to defy the lifeless rules of neo-classic criticism. 
Italy, too, came to the Romantic German mind as the call of the pine 
for the far. This was also what the study of Shakespeare brought 
to the German mind. ; 

In the nineteenth century, German criticism took' a new turn 
and consistently contributed a mass of mature scholarship on varied 

aspect of Shakespeare: his life, his works, his environs and а 
thousand sides to the ever-growing Shakespeare worship. Goethe 
may be said to have started this appreciative criticism with his 
penetrating insight into Hamlet, whoih he compared to a plant 

 growihg, in a vase in Wilhelm Meister. Friedrich Sehlegel and 

Tiéck gave beautiful studies of Shakespeare, and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel in his admirable lectures on the Drama reminds one ‘of the 

romantic criticism of Coleridge. It was as generous as illuminating 

as the few lines quoted well prove; ''Never perhaps was theré so 
comprehensive a talent for the delineation of character as Shakes- 
| 
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peare’s..... In strength. а demo-god, in profundity of view а 
prophet, in all-seeing wisdom a “protecting spirit of a higher order, 
he lowers himself to mortals, as if unconscious of his superiority, 
and is аз open and unassuming as а child’’. 

The influence of Hegel did not promote Shakespeare criticism 
in Germany. His anti-romantic attitude can be found in Ulrici, 
Gervinus and Kreyssig. The direct result of Hegelianism was the 
encroachment by philosophy on the domain of literature, the vexed 
questions of aesthetics, or morals, and theories of sin and punish- 
ment, of thesis, anti-thesis and synthesis. But Gervinus’ Commen- 
taries (1849-52) deserves a special mention, as it was the first critical 
effort on the -entire works of Shakespeare. Dr. Furnivall gave it 
а warm reception in England. But against the Hegelians it must 
be noted that an element of mystery entered into Shakespeare 
criticism which was noted by Hazlitt (see his Prefaces to Characters 
of Shakespeare's Plays) and Mr. Т. S. Eliot.’ | 

The romantic hero-worship was very soon replaced by a scien- 
tific study of the master. Karl Simrock gave an account of the 
sources in 1831. Delius issued his Shakespeare Lexicon in 1851 and 
his story of the Elizabethan theatres in 1853, and his- Text was 
- accepted by Furnivall for his Leopold Shakespeare. Gustave Rum- 
elin issued his realistic approach to Shakespearé against the spirit 
of idolatry that had веб іп in 1864. In 1865 was established the 
Shakespeara Jahrbuch, which has since been contributing fine scien- 
tific papers for more than eighty years. The series forms a magni- 
ficent record “of careful and patient research which the land of 
Shakespeare's birth cannot boast of. Karl Hlze’s beautiful biography 
came out in 1876. Alexander Schmidt, Wilhelm Franz, Wilhelm 
Victor, Sievers discussed Shakespeare's lexicon, grammar, pronun- 
ciation, etc. These detailed studies have become more or less speci- 
alists’ affairs, and ordinary readers may be*-excused if they are 
ignorant of the vast mass of Shakespearean scholarship that even 
specialists cannot grapple with. German scholarship has been tho- 
rough and illuminating, but we who have to depend on English transla- 
tions of German criticism shall end by mentioning the last German 
critics in our list—Rich and Loening, who with В. Singer surveyed the 
psychological background of the master and Schiicking whose Cha- 
racter Problems has'been one of the most illuminating of the objective 
pene ever known. 


1 A Companion to Skakespeare Studies, р. 298, 


PSYCHOLOGY IN SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 
Dr. Ksnirisn CHANDRA Снаттвёлт, M.A., D.Litt. 


“When we were reading in the lower classes of a high school, a 
student once asked the teacher of Sanskrit why lat meant the present 
tense. The learned teacher grew furious, gave the boy an inkling 
into the abusive power of the elegant Bengali language, and then 
said, "Таб means the present tense because the great Panini wanted 
it to mean the present tense. If he had intended to use Droom 
Dharash or Chlorate of Potash for the present tense what was there 
to prevent him from doing so? You ' ought to have greater respect 
for Panini than to ask such impertirient questions.’ The teacher 
belonged to the usual class of Рапдібв' who regard grammar as a 
_ Strictly normative science and who are followers of the principle : 

‘Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs not to make reply.’ "* 

Fortunately for us those days are practically over now. We are 
studying grammar rationally and Рапірі°в rules are a source of 
ever-increasing wonder and delight to us revealing as they do fresh 
depths.of meaning each time they are studied. I shall deal with 
some of the more interesting rules in this series of papers. 

There is a well-known rule in the Astadhyayi that the optional 
change of saha into sa in the case of Bahuvrihi compounds is not to 
take place when a blessing is intended. What Panini says is 
prakrtyà'éigi (vi.-3. 83), i.e., saba will remain as it is, will suffer no 
change, will retain its natural form, when a blessing is to be 
conveyed. Thus we can say ''sabhàryo Devadatto yàgam anutisthati’’ 
‘Devadatta ABE with his wife is performing a sacrifice’, but we 
must not say ''svasti Devadattàya sabhāryäya bhiyat’’—‘ May it be all 
well with Devadatta along with his wife’; By applying the principies 
of psychology we can see that when wetare blessing а man we must 
not shorten his stature in any way, we must not have recourse to. 
syncopation, we must not use truncated forms. This principle was 
forgotten in later times and this rule of Panini was honoured more 
l in the breach than in the observance. Thus we find: , 


BS чая USEANA 
чат Rui ое та 


* From the writer’s Technical Terms and Technique of Sanskrit Grammar, Part I, 
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‘May it be all’ же! with Rama along with Lakşmaņa as also 
with my father King Janaka !' Ramayana, v. 82. 9. 


we Gi mawa a. 
Ramid wee: 
‘She prayed with her inward senses < May it fare well with the 
King along with his younger brothers!’ Raghuvarhéga, xiv. 50. 


= wat arte | 


“Мау it fare well with you along with your wife!’ Avimaraka, 
vi. 16. 3. 


AM WT БЕТА: CRISTU d 


“Мау the sons of the Kuru King, together with their retainers, 
be healthy in body and mind.’ Venisarhhara, i. 7. 


afa waa aR 1 


‘May it be all well with you along with your dear ones!’ 
Anargha-raghava, Г. 24. 9. 


ASEAN Wa нантвічятят | 
‘Calling down blessings on her husband as well as оп Lakgmana.’ 
Campi-Ramayana, Sundarkanda. - 


The syncopation is very appropriate in the following stanza 
where there is a touch of irony: 


adie ud сач frena чатта 1 
: Rema aga get те в 


When Viévamitra came to the court of Dagaratha, the King was 
profuse in his professions of respect to the sage and said, ‘I will do 
whatever you will ask me to do. You are my divinity’, but when 
the sage asked him to allow Rama to go with him to quell the 
demoniac disturbances, the king refused to grant his request. 
Viévamitra thought the king was ‘falser than all fancy fathoms’ 
and said, ‘If this be proper for you, O King, I shall go from whence 
І came. О descendant of Kakutstha, false, to your promise, may you 
be happy along with your kindred!’ Ramiyana, i. 21. 3. 

I may mention'in this connexion that this principle is at the 
back of the minds of those authors of books on letter-writing who 
préscribe that at the end of letters “Yours affectionately” should 
be written in full and not abbreviated into "Yours affly’’. 


- 


— 
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. We find the same principle at work in the rule “па püjanàt'" v.4.69. 
which prohibits all change in the final member of a compound after 
words denoting respect.: Thus though we should say ‘‘priyasakhah’’ 
instead of ‘‘priyasakha’’, we must not say ‘“‘susakhah” but ‘‘susakha’’. 
When we are praising any one we must; not make him vikría or 
deformed. Jt may-be asked: How is it then that samasanta-suffixes 

‚ are also prohibited when the final meniber - of a compound comes 
after "kim" in а pejorative sense. The answer is that in this case 
“kim” expresses its own meaning in the first instance and then 
conveys the sense of pejoration. When i we say “за kimraja’’ we 
mean, Is he a king, do you call him a king, what sort ої a king he is? 
and во оп. : і 7 

The same principle underlies. the Varttika ''aéigi са’ vii.3.45.3 
which is found in the Kagika in the form “‘agisi copasarhkhyanam’’ and 
in the Siddhánta Kaumudi in the form “2151 vunagca па". According 
to this rule the "ака?" of a word conveying blessing is not to be 
changed into “Ка”? in the feminine. Thus though the feminine of 
расака is расіка, the feminine of jivaka ‘may he live’ is jivakà and 
not jivika. А | 

Conversely in the case of curses all growth and accretion are 
to be avoided. This is why Panini states in his rule ‘‘nidinyakroge 

. putrasya”’ viii4.48 that the word ‘‘putra’’ must not reduplicate its t 

before the word “аа” when abuse is intended. . Thus when abusing . 

. а woman ‘putradini’ ‘devourer of sons’ is to be spelt with a single t, 
though when a mere fact is stated both “‘putradini’’ and ‘“‘puttradini’’ 
are allowed, as ''putiradini sarpi”? a serpent that eats up her young 

ones. gh. ера E - | й 


‘Round the World 
The late Professor Harold Laski: 


Prof. Laski died in 1950 in the prime of life. He was then only 
56. His death came asa shock to people (all over the world) who learnt 
not only to admire his writings but to accept him ^as а friend of the poor 
and disinherited. His friend, Kingsley Martin, who was also at one 
time his colleague at the London School of Economics has brought out 
A Biographical Memoir which within the short compass of 287 pages 
gives us a vivid picture of his life and activity. His father, Nathan Laski, 
had emigrated to England from Poland and did well in Manchester as а 
eotton-shipper. Both his parents were strictly orthodox in their Jewish | 
faith and Nathan occupied a prominent position in the British Jewry. 

Harold was a precocious boy. When he was at the Manchester 
Grammar School, he was well known not only for his intellectual brilliance 
but for his ready information on many subjects. His precocity was further 
indicated by his falling in love at the age of 16 with a gentile girl who 
was then a young woman of 24. Not was it only a passing whim. 
Attachment proved mutual and lasting and ended in marriage. In'Decem- 
ber, 1910 Harold secured a History Exhibition at New College, Oxford 
which he joined next October. But his future wife, who was ‘‘ a:trained 
Medical gymnast,’’ and an enthusiast on questions of heredity, eugenics, 
birth-control and women’s suffrage, turned Harold’s mind to the study of 
Zoology and Eugenics. He grappled with these science subjects for one 
year after the expiry of which period іб was- found that. Бе had по. 
aptitude for practical work, although as a tHeorefivian’ his" high proficiency, 
and originality of thought and expression were recognised. Consequently 
the remaining two years he studied Modern History with H.A.L. Fisher. 
and Ernest Barker. His’ fertility of mind, his voracious reading and 
his prodigious memory marked him out as a noted undergraduate. Many, 
however, did not take him seriously and thought him rather superficial, 
But to the disappointment of his detractors and joy 9r his friends, he 
finished his Oxford course with a First Class. - 

Meanwhile he had already married the girl with. whóm he had fallen: . 
in love. This“brought а rupture between him and his family. His father 
allowed him an. allowance of £200 so long as he was at Oxford. Once 
his studies there were over his allowance was stopped. But fortunately 
he received an invitation (1914) from the McGill University, Montreal and 


went there with his wife to become a Lecturer іп History. " "There he .. :. 


built-up a reputation for himself as an extraordinary scholar. It was 
not consequently difficult for him to веб soon an assignment at the 
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University of Harvard as History tutor anil leave McGill where he did not 
feel quite аб home. In the autumn of 1916 he took up his duties at this 
great American University and stayed on: there till the summer of 1920, 
During this period he not only made many friends but created enemies as 
well. While his varied learning was the despair of many of his colleagues 
and created on this account jealousy in. influential circles, his political 
views, expressed without reserve, alienated many others. On the top of 
all this, in 1919 there was a Police strike at Boston. The issue involved 
appealed to Laski and he was persuaded to deliver an address which 
. immediately brought upon his devoted head һе fury of orthodox America. 
Many of his colleagues and friends уеге scandalised and his position : 
became rather difficult at Harvard. In view of this when Graham Wallas | 
with the full approval of Lord Haldane offered him а post at the London 
School ої Economics and Political Science, he accepted it with alacrity 
and returned to England in 1920. i 

For a time he had to lecture both at Cambridge and at the London 
.School of Economics, He also very soon plunged into the whirlpool of 
polities and delivered lectures on socialist subjects at different places. 
This frittering away of academic energy did not appeal бо Graham Wallas 
:, who once«rebuked him that he was поб! producing any good book on 
political theory: which might make him the inevitable successor of Wallas 
as Prsfessor of Political Science. In 1924, Laski, in response to this 
rebuke, produced his first great ‘book namely A Grammar of Polities 
which still remains to this day a standard work read by students all over 
the world. 

His life at the London School of Economics was also not uniformly 
plain-sailing. His boasting about his intimacy with great men in different 
countries put him now and again .to ridicule. His views on current 
politics shocked many of his colleagues. His excursions into journalism 
brought him into conflict with the Director of the School, Sir William 
Beveridge. Actually he was for a time a régular contributor to the Daily 
Herald writing sketches of life and character of great contemporaries. 
Some of the studies were certainly very penetrating. Some were regarded 
as shallow. But all these sketches were excellent reading. But in any 
event the views he expressed shocked the ‘Director. It was thought by 
members of the Governing Body that such regular excursions into journal- 
ism were inconsistent with his duties at the London School, although, 
he pointed out, he was doing not only more: than his full quota of work 
but was producing high class books which were the envy of many. 
Besides he maintained high reputation as а scholar and this was indicated 
by the invitations which he was receiving: from ‘different Universities of 
the world for lectures. But all the same the Governing Body took the 
view that he should discontinue his contribution to the Daily Herald. 
He had to comply. But this he did with a heavy heart. So relations 
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with. the Director continued to be strained until Beveridge lett and 
Carr-Saunders took his place. 

Laski’s preoccupation with political work which increased rather than 
diminished as years passed by told upon his health and undermined the 
quality of his academic work, If he could be persuaded to give up his 
journalistic work and party connection and concentrate only on research 
and teaching, his books would certainly have been of grfater scholarly 
value. The number he produced was, of course, very large. But ‚Ве 
: wrote them, as ideas welled up in his mind and sent them to the press 
without revision. The result was that many of them only repeated what 
he had written before and became too verbose to be of lasting value. 
His career is, from this point of view, a warning to other scholars. 


Egypt and the British Base in the Suez Canal Zone 


Talks between the British and the Egyptian Governments regarding 
the future of the British base in the Suez Canal zone which were recently 
going on have broken down. This indicates that the British Government 
is ‘unwilling to accede to the demands of Egyptian nationalism as to the 
withdrawal of the British from the occupied zone. The background of . 
this British refusal to withdraw was provided by a writer in the Round 
Table а few months ago. It пау be useful to refer to his observations on 
the issues involved. 


‘The Suez Canal is still a main artery both of world and British trade. 
Hundred million tons of shipping pass through the canal every year. Of 
this, 85 million tons are British. This would show that in case the 
canal was closed, British. trade with the Mediterranean, the Indian ocean 
and the far eastern region will suffer great loss. It is true that the loss 
of India to the British Crown and the consequent inability of the British 
Government to requisition the Indian army in ‘times of emergency 
have reduced the strategic importance of the canal. All the same 
it will be nnwise to underrate its value as a factor of defence. During 
the second World War the Mediterranean was no doubt closed for two 
years between 1948-45 and the canal route could not be utilised fully on 
this account. But before that it was a source of great. heip to the British 
in building up forces and conducting the war. Even when the Medi- 
terranean was closed, the canal itself was open. That also was a factor 
to be reckoned with. From this a British national may naturally conclude 
that if the British base was withdrawn and the control of the canal fell 
into other hands, in future emergencies the British Government will be 
. far-more hanicapped than it had been in previous wars. 

Tt may be stated in this regard that 44 per centzofíhe shares of the 
Suez Canal Company which operates and maintains the cana! are held by 
the British Government. A majority of the remaining shares is in French 
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7 hands. But this does not ensure permanent control of the canal by the 
English and the French. In the absence of a British base in that zone 
the Egyptian Government may, by following in the footsteps of the Iranian 
Government, nationalise the Suez Canal Company. But if the British 
base continues to be maintained, such an attempt on the part of the 
Egyptian Government will be futile. Those, therefore, who talk of 
withdrawal of the British forces from the Suez Canal zone should remember 
that in the contingency of such withdrawal the Company may be national- 
ised and thereby made too inefficient to manage the canal. It is also 
possible that the nationalised concern acting on the instructions of the 
Egyptian Government may also go to the length of closing the canal against 
ships of certain powers not excluding Britain. In other words in the 
opimon of the writer the withdrawal from the base may eventually result 
in the closing of the canal to Brittsh shipping. 

Apart from the utility of the canal whose control by the British and 
‘the French is ensured by the British base, this base has other very impor- 
tant utilities as well. It is pointed out that it has a combination of 
national and man-made advantages which are not to be found anywhere 
else in the world. Its geographical position, is such as бо make it possible 
to sustain operations in at least five separate theatres. ‘The base itself 
is a huge affair. It provides facilities of ports, air fields, road and rail 
communications, power, water, food and labour. It will be a costly 
affair to replace the installation and stores there. Expenses will be at 
least £500 million. Even then only a portion can possibly be removed. | 

The withdrawal from the base by Britain will again practically amount 
to the renunciation of her present position | in the Middle Hast and the 
Indian Ocean. In this connection ib 78 necessary to remember that British 
troops are at present stationed af the base not only for guarding the canal 
and the base but also to serve as Middle East Strategic Resérve. It is 
not necessary that this Middle East Strategic Reserve should be maintained 
inthe Suez Canal zone. It may possibly be removed to some other 
place.- The difficulty, however, lies in finding a suitable place to this end 
outside the zone. In view of this the base serves.both the purposes and 
the withdrawal from it amounts not only to the abandonment of the base 
but also to the abandonment of the Middle East Strategic Reserve. 

It is pointed out by the writer that the present Egyptian Govern- 
ment is threatening dire consequences for the British occupation froces 
in case the demand-for evacuation is not conceded. But the writer points 
out in reply that General Naguib's Government may not last long. If it 
is overthrown, the British Government will have sufficient time to negotiate 
with its successor. Possibily to expect such a replacement of the Naguib 
regime by some other Government is only wishful thinking. It із not 
known, however, what is up the sleeve of people connected with the British 

Goverament. Secondly, 16 is also pointed out that when the Britis 
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occupation forces are fully prepared for any emergency, it may not be 
possible for the terrorist agents of the Egyptian Government to. do much 
damage to the base. In this conncetion it is pointed out that when the 
Germans were in occupation of countries like France and Greece, Hesis- 
tance Movements were set on foot there by local people helped by the 
Allies, But they could not undermine German occupation. ` Egyptian 
terrorism also may put the British Government to some heavy expenditure, 
‘but it will be difficult, if not impossible, for it to do dislodge the occupa- 
tion forces from the base. So the British Government should wait 
before making any concession to the Egyptian demands. 


It is pointed out finally that although British Empire in India has 
ceased to exist, the British Government has still interests ‘‘in the future 
of the Indian sub-continent’’. . “Malaya, moréover, has assumed much 
greater economic importance” than previously. ‘‘Meanwhile a new 
economic empire is coming into being in the Persian во”. These in- 
terests demand that British base in the Suez Canal zone must be maintain- 
ed. It is good to know the British point of view. 


Central African Federation 


In the teeth of the opposition of the representatives of the biack 
population, the British Parliament Ваз. passed an Act by way of creating | 
a Federal Union consisting of Northern and Southern Rhodesia and 
Nysaland. The Federation was the demand supported by a large majority 
of the white settlers in these territories. They appreciated the fact that 
none of these territories were really viable units for governmental purposes. 
They could be so made only ifthey entered into a wider union and estab- 
lished a common Central Govérrimentwhich might draw upon the resources 
of all the three territories. The representatives of the indigenous people 
of the provinces, however, set their face against the project of a Federal 
Union on the very grounds on which the white settlers pushed their demand 
for Union. ‘The Africans had already before them the example of South 
Africa. Originally it consisted of several separate units, none of them very 
strong for maintaining.a resourceful government. It is true that even if 
the component territories of South Africa remained separate, the ;treatment 
of the loca! African population might not have been very different from 
what it is now. But all the same it is a fact that the resources for domina- 
tion on the part of the white settlers in South Africa have considerably 
increasad as a result of the Union which was “created by the efforts of 
Lord Selbourne and others in the begmning of this century. Similarly 
16 is expected by the native of population of Central Africa that this new 
Federation of Nysaland and the two Rhodesias will increase white resources 
and make domination of the black people more easy. It is true that 
provision has been made for some representation for the native population 
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in the Federal Legislature. But this representation both through native 
and white representatives is too small to bo effective., It is also a fact” 
that a machinery is provided for in the statute. for usd grievances of 
native population to the notice of the Governinént. But it is not assumed 
that this machinery willbe effective in providing adequate protection to 
the interests of the African population. 16: was because of all this that 
deputations were send to England for dissuading the British Government 
feom proceeding with the federal project. But the Government of Sir. 
-Winston Churchil accepted in this regard the view point of the ‘white ` 


settlers and persuaded the Parliament to pass ; the necessary statute for the ee 


establishment ot the Federal Union. It will possibly be a vain hope that. 
this Federal Union will be different in its outlook and treatment cf the 
local population from the Union Government of South Africa. 


“Reviews and Notices of Books 
The Economics of Industrialisation—By Bhabatosh Datta M.A. (CaL), 


Ph.D. (Lond.), 1952. The world Press. Ltd., 87, College Street, 
Caleuita-12. -` 


ut 5s ~This із a study of the problems of under-developed economies, special 
“attention being paid to cases of densely populated countries. The 
magnitude of the surplus agricultural population in some of these countries 
is indicated, attention is drawn to the fact that the volume of employ- 
ment in tertiary occupations is unlikely to expand in the early phase of 
development іп these countries, the possibility of a rise in the rate of 
growth of population in the early phase is underlined, and the case for a 
rapid expansion of the seeóridary ‘occupations for solving the problem of 
underemployment is argued out in this context. Even after allowance 
has been made for the fact that with the progress of industrialisation both 
the average physical productivity and value productivity of agricultural 
workers are likely to rise, the expansion of industrial employment required 
for a solution ofthe problems of underdeveloped economies must be large 
indeed. The amount of capital necessary to implement a programme 
of economic development aiming at raising the per capita income at an 
appreciable rate is so high that a democratic country can hardly hope to 
obtain the whole of it from domestic savings. Given a preference for 
democracy, Dr. Datta points out, rapid development mvolves as its 
corollary a preparedness to accept foreign capital. Problems arising from 
capital imports and debt service are discussed in this context. Attention 
is paid also to certain problems of choice. The wide ground covered 
by the book, the serupulous avoidance of wishful statements, the attempt 
to reduce problems, wherever possible, to rough quantitative magnitudes— 
these are some of the characteristics which make this study specially 


useful for students of economics, 
AMLAN DATTA 


Reason, Romanticism and Revolution, Vol I—By M. N. Roy. 
Renaissance Publishers Ltd., 15 Bankim Chatterji Street, Caleutta-12. 


Mr. M. N. Roy firmly believes that social progress is dependent on 
.progress of ideas. The creative role of ideas does not find sufficient 
appreciation in Marxism. A philosophie revolution, according to Mr. Roy, 
ів а precondition of а social revolution. Опе may call this a romantic 
attitude towards history at variance with the economic interpretation of 
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social changes. But there is no conflict between such “romanticism” 
and a rationalist view of history. This is the’ central contention of the 
author of “Reason, Romanticism and Revolution.” ‘‘ From time to 
7 time," argues’ the author, ‘‘the march of history is obstructed by the 
requirements of the established social order, which sets a limit to human 
creativeness, mental as well as physieal.: The urge for progress and 
freedom, born out of the biological struggle for existence, asserts itself 
with a renewed vigour to break down the obstacle. A new philosophy 
is born out of the spiritual heritage of mankind, to herald а reorgani- 
sation of society.” Mr. Roy undertakes | a penetrating analysis of 
Buropeon history since the renaissance to substantiate his thesis. 
Amuan DATTA 


de 
Hindu Culture—By К. Guru Dutt, Hind Kitabs Lid. Bombay, 
price Rs. 6-12, 1951. = boe | 


The book under review is а collection of articles аһа essays the author 
wrote some time ago on different aspects ої; Hindu culture. Mr. Dutt 
is Director of Public Instruction in Mysore! State and it is good that he 
in the midst of his heavy responsibilities found time: “land leisure for 
extensive studies in Indian literature aod philosophy. "The book covers 
such topics as the foundation of Hindu culture, the concept of Sakti 
in the Vedas, Kashmir Saivism, success, progress, the growth of science, 
language, the aim of education, etc.. The author is evidently а Sanskritist," 
and he brings his vast learning to bear upon the discussion of every 
topic. His illuminating analysis and exposition of some aspects of 
Hinduism would be very helpful to the students of Hindu culture. It 
is not possible to discuss here all the points; the author seeks to work 
out. І can touch on some points only. | 


In the first essay the discussion begins: with an analysis of culture, 
Vedic and, for that matter, Indian. Culture is taken to consist in 
realizing order in life (Rita), which is а supreme value, and the content 
of it is articulated as the fourfold ideal of man as a person. Sacrifice | 
(yajfia) is regarded as the means for the realization of this ideal, But 
it is not made clear whether the term “sareifice’’ (yajfia) retains an 
identical meaning through the different stages of the development of 
Indian culture. Further, the mutual relationship between the elements 
of the fourfold ideal, namely, moral value, wealth, desire, and liberation, 
are left undetermined. They are simply taken as colatteral with one 
another as if one has no vital connection with another: The modern 
emphasis upon wealth and desire, particularly sex-desire, 
necessitates a clearer evaluation of the foundation of social Ше in Indie. 
Then in his exposition of Indian philosophy ; the author, like many other 
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Sanskritists both Eastern and Western, canuot keep clear of the confusion 
between philosophy proper and mysticism, and sometimes he suggests 
that true philosophy does away with language. It is very difficult for 
us to conceive of anything like mote philosophy, however: In the 
chapter where he deals:with the concept of Sakti-in the Vedas and the 
genius of the Sanskrit language he appears far too origmal. He 
tries to make the point that the Devi-Sükta is an apotheosis of the genius 
of the Sanskrit language, nob a hymn to the Devi the World Mother, 
strictly speaking. It seems that Sanskrit has become an obsession with 
Mr. Dutt, and I am afraid that Vedic scholars, some of them ab least, 
would find reason фә differ from him on the interpretation of the 
Devi-Sükta. | ; 

Most of the’ essays are rather heavy, there being more words than 
thought, and are unnecessarily interlarded with Sanskrit words and’ 
phrases, which render the book definitely unreadable to those who have 
no Sanskrit. Some essays in the latter half of the book again are 
misfits. They are all superficial and almost like school-boy essays. 
Indeed, the fact that the book is in its third edition reflects credit upon 
" the author. , But still the book must be rewritten, in order to make it 
presentable to intelligent readers. 

Арнав CHANDRA Das 


11—1894P—XIT 


| Ourselves 


SIXTEENTH SESSION OF THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS : 


The Sixteenth Session of the Indian History Congress will be 
held. аб Waltair in the last week of this: month. The host is the 
Andhra University: This cultural Congress has during the last one 
decade and a half contributed much not only to the growth of histo- 
rical scholarship but has stimulated: „enthusiasm for history in this 
country. і 

The ensuing session at Waltair alio promises to be an interes- 
ting опе. Prof. Sarbapalli Radhakrishnan has agreed to inaugurate 
the session. It is not necessary here to refer further to this associa- 
tion of the Vice-President of the Indian Republic with the Waltair 
session. It is, however, fitting that Prof. Radhakrishnan who.was 
for some years the Vice-Chancellor ‘of the Andhra University 
should now have the pleasure of inaugurating the Congress at 
the University headquarters. Тһе. General President is Mahamaha- 
padhyay Dr. P. V. Kane. His career ds more than interésting. It 
is distinguished in more than one sense. Beginning his life as a 
school teacher in Sanskrit, and promoted later as a professor of the: 
subject in a college, he gave up teaching as a profession after being 
in it for 7 years and became enrolled as a lawyer. He made his 
mark in this profession but did not give up his first love namely 
the study of Sanskrit. His editions of. Sanskrit classics and still 
more his History of Dharma Sastra in four volumes marked him 
out as an erudite orientalist. It was in: the fitness of things that 
. & person with such an established reputation as a scholar and with 

such experience at the Bar should be appointed Vice-Chancellor 
"of the University of Bombay. Не is ‘still closely associated with 
many learned institutions and his acceptance of the. General Presi- 
dentship of the Indian History Congress will certainly add to the 
importance of the session at Waltair. ' 

The Congress after inaugural session will divide itself into 6 
sections. Mr. A. Ghosh, now the Director-General of Archaeology 
will preside over the section which will- déal with Ancient India: up to 
711 A.D. Mr. К. M. Ahmad, the Curator | ‘of the:Hyderabad Museunr, 
Dr. M. Rama Rao, Dr. Raghubir Singh,” Prof. В. Subba Rao and 
Principal A. C. Banerjee will preside over: the other sections. 


r 
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KnupigAM Basu LECTURES ror 1950: 


Prof. M. М. Saha, F.R.S. delivered the Khudiram Basu Memo- 
rial lectures for 1950 in the present month at the Institute of 
Nuclear Physics. -The subject was Calendar Reform. ~The Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. S. М. Banerjee, presided. 


* * * 


Pror. WILLIAM A. ROBSON AT THE UNIVERSITY: 


Dr. William A. Robson has been connected with the London 
School of Economics and Political Science for a quarter of a century. 
He is at present Professor of Public Administration attached to the 
School. As a scholar and teacher his reputation has always been 
high. He has written a number of books on Local Government and 
Administrative Law which are read all over the world. He has 
‘been’ now for some time in India, particularly on the invitation of 
the University of Patna. It is good that the University of Calcutta 
has found, possible to have him as an Extension Lecturer. The 
subjects of his lectures are—‘‘The Welfare State und Bureaucracy 
and Democracy.” | і 


є * і є 





Calcutta University 


Notification No. В. 33-53.C.S.R. 
It is notified for general information that the following 
. Syllabus of Studies for M.B.B.8. Examination has been 


adopted by the Syndicate. | 


1 


Senate House: | à 5. DATTA, 


Registrar. 


| The 10th November, 1953. 


Syllabus of Studies For M.B.B.S. Examination. 
| (Chapters XLIV & ХІМ). y 


Chapter XLIV. z 


i 
First M.B.B.S. Examination. 
(I) ORGANIC AND PHYSICAL; CHEMISTRY. 


ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


Theoretical | 


Definition, recognition and criteria of purity of organic compounds. 

Elementary detection of С, H, М, S, Р, As and Halogens. | 

Quantitative Analysis. Determination of molecular weights, formulae etc., 
lsomerism, metamerism, polymeriem, tautomerism and stereoisomerism, Optical 
activity. ! 

Hydrocarbons—Saturated aa unsaturated (Ethane, Ethylene, Acetylene), 
Halogen derivatives of hydrocarbons (Chlcroform, Todoforn:, Ethyl Chloride). 
Alcohols-- saturated and unsaturated (Methyl, Ethyl, Amyl, Glycerol and Allyl, 

Ethers and Thioethers (Ethyl Ether, Mustard Gas). 

Aldehydes and Ketones (Form- and Acet-aldehyde, Chloral and Acetone}. 

Fatty Acids—Saturated and unsaturated (Formic, Acetic, Butyric, Palmitic, 
Stearic, Oleic, Тдпойе, Chaulmoogric). Lactic, Oxalie, Tartaric, Citric, 
Glycuronie and Gluconic acids. і 

Acetyl chloride, acetic anhydride, amides and esters (Ethyl Acetate, Amyl 
Nitrite), Amines (Ethylamine, Histamine, Adrenaline, Choline). 

Amino-acids (Glycine, Histidine, Leucine, Thyroxine, Phenyl, Alanine, 
Tryptophan). ! 

Fats, cils and waxes especially those relating to food-stuffs and medicine, 
Sterols, Phospbatides. 

Carbohydrates, Glucose, Fructose, видно Maltose, Lactose, Starch, 
Destrin, Inulin, Glycogen, Cellulose. 


М 
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Cyanogen Cyanides, HON, Glycosides Amygdalin, Salicin. 

Purines (Uric acid, Caffeine), Pyrimidines (Thymine, Uracil). 

Urea, Uresides, Barbituric acid. 

Aromatic compounds, sources, preparation and’ properties of Benzene, 


Toluene, Benzene sulphonic acid, Nitrobenzene, Aniline Benzylaicohol, 
Benzaldehyde, Benzoie acid, Phenols, Resorcinol, Salicylic acid, Pyrogallic, 
Gallic, Tannie and Picric acids, Naphthalene, Pyrrole, Pyridine and Quinoline, 
D.D.T., Cresols. 


Cyclo-propanes, Cyclopentane. 
Alkaloids—Sources and general properties of Quinine, Morphine, Atrophine 
and Strychnine. 


Synthetic drugs—Sulpha drugs (Sulphadiazine, Sulphaguanidine). 
Aromatic As and Sb drugs (Neosalversan, Urea-Stibamine) 
A general knowledge of Proteins, Enzymes, Vitamins. | 


PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 
Theoretical 


Theory of solution, Ionic theory, Electrolysis, Hydrogen-iou concentration 
and Buffers, Colloids, Absorption, Adsorption, Osmosis, Surface tension, 
Catalysis, Mass action, Reversible reaction, Radio-activitv, Modern atomic 
theory. Isotopes, 

.B.—The whole course in theoretical chemistry will be treated in an 
elementary wey with special reference to the need of medical students. Ав 
the course differs widely from the B.Sc, course, no student should be exempted 
from the subject. 


Practical Chemistry 


1. Detection of C, Н, М, 8, P, As and Halogens (Cl, Вг, I) in organic 
compounds. 
2. General reactions and tests of Methyi and Ethyl alcohols, Glycerols. 
‚ Chloral; Formaldehyde, Acetaldehyde, Acetone, Chloroform, Glucose, Sucrose, 
Lactose, Maltose, Starch, Dextrin, Urea, Uric acid, Phenol; Formic, Acetic, 
Оха, Lactic, Tartaric, Citric, Benzoic, Salicylic, Gallic and Tannie acids. 
49. Preparation of Osazones, Saponificaticn of Oils and Fats. 
e, Quantitative estimation of Cane sugar, Urie acid and Amino-acid. 
5. Qualitative and quantitative analysis of Urine (Urea, Glucose, 
Chloride). 
6. Determination of pH by indicator method. 


Calcutta University Examination may be held at the end of the Ist-year 
and it should be a full paper subject, consisting of two papers (100 marks in 
oral and 100 marks in practical). 


(II) ANATOMY 


A complete course of Human Anatomy including :— 


(a) Lectures and tutorials on bones and soft parts. 

(b) Dissection of the entire cadáver. 

(c) Anatomy of the living body, including Radiographic Anatomy. . 

(d) Elements of human embryology and genetics, Post-natal growth of 
body. 


Note—The teaching of. Anatomy should, as far as possible, be correlated 
with that of Physiology. It is desirable that the students should be taught 
first the general structure of an organ or system, then its functions, and . 
finally the delailed anatomical dissection. 


A brief reference to minute structures is to be given during Зернов of 
different parts incorporated in tutorials and practical classes. 


З 


(II) PHYSIOLOGY 


Theoretical E 
1. Introduction : б 
. . Fundamenta] phenomena of life. The cell and its differentiation. Tissues 
and organs of the body. = B 


$. Biochemical principles ; 


Elementary constituents of protoplasm. Chemistry of Proteins; Catbohydra- 
tes and Lipides. ; 
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8. Biophysical principles : 


Energy and molecules in solution. Osmotiè pressure, H-ion concentra- 
tion. Neutrality regulation. Surface energy. Preperties-of colloids. Adsorp- 
tion, Passage of water and solutes through membranes. Electrical Phenomena 
in living tissues, Enzyme action and Cataiysis. 


4. Nerve Muscle Physiology : А 


Excitation process іп a nerve and its propagation. Changes undergone by 
& nerve on stimulation. Polarisation phenomena in nerve. Reaction of 
Degeneration. Neuro-muscular transmission. Different types of muscles in 
the body. Changes on excitation and natureiof the contractile process, 
Physiology of muscular exercise. а 1 


5. The Nervous System : і 


General features of the central nervous system. Structure and functions 
of the spinal cord. Reflex action in animal and in man. Reciprocal innerva- 
tional mechanism of co-ordinated movements.’ Strocture aud functions of 
the brain stem, functions of the corpus striatum, thalamus and hypothalamus. 
Distribution and functions of cranial nerves. Structure, connections and 
functions of the cerebrum and the cerebellum. ‘Localisation of functions of 
the cerebral cortex. Aphasia. Conditioned refiexes, Cerebrospinal fluid. 
The autonomic nervous system. Chemical transmitters. Sleep and hypnosis. 
Muscle tone. Regulations of posture. Labyrinthine sensations. 

4 
8. Alimentation, Nutrition and Dietetics : 1 

Normal, ketogenic and non-ketogenic diets. Vitamins. Milk—its secretion 
and properties, ‘he digestive organs and their functions. Movements of the 
alimentary canal. Absorption of the food-stuffs and their metabolism (Isotopes). 
Biological value of different proteins. Blood: sugar and its regulations. 
Hyperglycaemia. Mineral metabolism and requirements, Metabolism during 
starvation. Nutrition of an individual. 


7. The Сисщаюту System : | 


Blood : Regulation of blood volume. Reaction and specific gravity of blood. 
Reaction of blood and its regulation. Compositicn and functions of blood 
plasma. Plasma proteins and their functions. ; Red bone marrow. Origin, 
composition, fate and functions of the formed elements. Chemistry. of 
haemoglobin and its compounds and derivatives. Coagulation of blood. 
Immunity. Blood groups. 


Heart: Characteristics of cardiac muscle. TEM cycle. Action of valves. 
Heart sounds. Apex beat. Endocardiac pressure. Nutrition of the heart 
and coronary circulation. Eleotrocatdiogram — Normal and Abnormal. Output 
of heart, Origin and propagation of the cardiac пари. Nervous regulation 
of heart. Cardiac reflexes. 


Vascular system : Course and circulation of blood. Structure of arteries, 
capillaries and veins. Peculiarities of Cerebral, Pulmonary, Hepatic, Renal 
circulation. Time of complete circulation, velocity of blood flow. Pulse—arterial 
and venous. Innervation of blood vessels and control of circulation. Blood 
pressure and its regulation. Control of capillary circulation. Action of 
histamine. ` З 


8. The Reticulo-endothelial System. a 
9. Tissue fluid: | Н 
“‘Lymph and tissue fluids. Oedema. 


10. The Respiratory Sytem: : ! 


Anatomy and minute structure of Ње respiratory organs. Mechanism 
ої respiratory movements. Spirometry, ` ` Chemistry of respiration. 
Composition of inspired, expired and alveolar- air. Respiratory quotient. 
Basal metabolism. Gases in blood and their tension. Co-efficient of oxidation. 
Tonic interchange between the corpuscles and plasma. Transport of oxygen 
and carbon-dioxide in blood. Mechanism of external and internal respiration. 
Control of respiration, Cheyne-Stokes respiration, Apnoea, Dyspnoea, Апохіа, 
Cyanosis, Asphyzise. Effects of high and low atmospheric pressure, Mountain 
sickness. Caisson disease. Artificial respiration. Effests of respiration on 
circulation. 


I... The Eacretory System : 


| Kidney; Formation and chemical composition? of urine. Functions of the + 
kidney. Constituents of Urine—normal and abnormal, Physiology of 
micturition. : Е 
h 
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19, The Integumentary System : 


Structure and functions of the skin. Formation and composition of sweat, 
Body temperatare and its regulation. 


18. The Sense Organs : 


General features and laws of sensation. Classification of sensations. 
Sensory end organs. Sensory pathways. 

(а) Vision—Anatomy of the eye. Nutrition and protect‘on of the eye. 
Errors of refraction. Mechanism of accommodation. Structure and furcticns of 
the coats of the eye ball. Ocular reflexes. Visual field. Visual pathway; 
Theories of colour vision. Binocular vision. Subjective and contrast 
phenomena. : 

(b) Hearing —Structure of auditory apparatus. Conduction of sound 
waves. Theories of hearing. Cochlear response. 


(c) Taste and smell—Structure and functions of the receptor organs. 
Sensory pathways. 


(d) Cutaneous and Deep Sensation-—Structure ‘and functions of the receptors, 
Afferent pathways. 


14. Voice and Speech : 


Anatomy of ће larynx. Mechanism of the production of voice and speech. 
18. The Endocrine organs : 


16. Reproduction ї 


Primary sex organs and secondary sex characters. Menstruation. Ovulation. 
Fertilisation. Formation of germinal membranes. Placenta and its function 
Foetal respiration and circulation, 


Practical 
A. Biochemistry (Practical) : 


The chemical tests of proteins and their cleavage products. Emulsification 
and saponification of fats. Tests for fatty acids, Glycerol, Cholesterol. 
General reactions and distinguishing tests for mono- , di- and poly-saccharides 
of physiclogical importance. The qualitative analysis of food-stuffs, such as 

f'milk, eggs, etc. Composition of saliva. Examination of gastric contents and 
the estimation of total acidity -—free HCl and combined acid. Actions of ptyalin, 
pepsin, renin, lipase and trypsin. Haemoglobin, its principal derivatives and 
compounds. Chemistry of blood and bile. 


Urine -- Examination of normal and abnormal constituents and of urinary 
sediments, quantitative examination for total acidity, sugar, chlorides, 


phosphates, sulphates, urea and albumin. Detection of substances of physio- 
logical importance. 


B. Biochemistry (Demonstration) : 


Blood —Quantitative estimation ої! glucose . М.Р. М, urea, uric зом, creati- 
nine, calcium, cholesterol and blood gases. Determination of pH. 


Urine—Estimation of ammonia, uric acid, creatinine ‘and acetone "dies. 

Chemistry of cerebro-spinal fluid. Chemical method of estimation of 
vitamins. Analysis of inspired, expired and alveolar air. Uses of Deuglas bag. 
Polarimeter. Colorimeter. З : "ES 


У 





C. Biophysics (Demonstration): 


Experiments illustrating the practical applications of the following pheno- 
mena to physiological pressures :— 
Filtration, Diffusion, Surface tension. Viscosity, Hydrotropy, Osmosis, 


Colloidal state, Absorption. H-ion concentration. Permeability of cell mem- 
brane. | з 


D. Histology (Practical): - | T" DE 


The compound microscope. Staining оѓ fresh tissues :—Epithelial, 
endothelial, connective ‘tissues, nerve, muscle, etc. Preparation and staining 
of blood films (frog and man). Differential count, Staining and identification 
of cells of bone marrow. Haemoglobinometry and haemocytometry. Colour 
index. Preparation cf haemin crystals. Staining and identification of 
sections of different mammalian tissues. 

Histology (Demonstration) : 


Methods of " preparation, embedding and cutting of paraffin and frozen 
sections and their staining. 
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E. Experiniéntal Physiology (Practical) ! 


Setting up the apparatus for electrical stimulation of tbe tissues and for 

recording their activivies. Use of induction evil, keys, commutators, the cord, 
myograph and revolving drums.  Nerve-muscle preparation. Excitation by 

different types of stimuli. simple, muscle curve, effects of temperature and load, 
calculation of work done by the muscle, effects of fatigue, successive stimuli, 
gen: sis of tetanus, velocity of nerve impulse. А 

Frog's heart— Normal heart tracing, effects of warming and cooling the 
sinus, vagal inhibition, deffects of ions and drugs, first and second Stannius 
ligatures, all or none law, а staircase phenomenon, rifractory period, extra 
systole and compensatory pause. і й 
Experimental Physiology (Demonstration) : | 

Action of veratrine and éurare. Electrical changes in muscle, nerve and 
heart during activity, Electretonus. Pfluger’s law of contraction. Capillary 
circulation in frog. Perfusion of mammalian and frog's heart. Recording of 
blood pressure in animals, intestinal.movements,: uterine contractions, splenic 
and kidney volumes in mammal and studying their variations under different 
conditions. Limb plethysmograph. 

F. List of experiments which should be performed on the living human 
subject as far as possible or conveniently demonstrated in the practical 
classes :— 


(1) Circulatory System : А 
Heart—Clinical and fluroscopie examir ation, - | _Electrocardiogram. Response 
to exercise. 
Blood Pressure —Sphygmoinsnometty—Detetminstion at rest; and after 
exercisa. 
Pulse tracing—Sphygmography and Polygraphy—Radial and Jugular. 
B'ood—Specific gravity. Fragility and sedimention | rate of В.В C. size 
of R.B.C, bleeding time, coagulation time, prothrombin time. Platelet count. 
lood Grouping. : - 
Haematocrit—Blood plasma-corpusele ratio. · 
(8) Respiratory system : р А 
Examination оѓ the shest-inspection, palpation, percussion and auscultation. 
Respiratory efficiency tests. Determination of ' vital capacity and В.М.В. 
"Artificial respiration. Determination of respiratory quotient. 


(3) Digestive System : : 

Functional efficiency tests for liver «nd, pancreas. X-ray examination of 
the gastro-intestinal tract after barium meal,  * 
(4) Nervous System : н 

Study of superficial and deep reflexes. Reaction time. Electrical stimulation 
of motor points. . А 
(5) Nerve muscle physiology : р 

Fatigue in haman muscle—Ergograph and Dynamometer. 


46) Special and Cutaneous senses : 


Study of cutaneous and deep sensations. Wine of и Phakos: 
cope. perimeter and ophthalrnoscope. Tests of colour blindness. Olfactometer. 
Experiments on tests sensations. Tests of hearing. 


(7) Ezeretory System : 
- Skin vascular reactions. Triple response. Renal efficiency tests. 


ГУ) ELEMENTARY PHARMACOLOGY 


Т. General characters of drugs (vegetable and mineral); their official 
preparations, doses and composition ; a knowledge of administration of drugs 
and channels of administration; knowledge of incompatibifities and the 
knowledge of the action of common drugs in a general way. 

ДГ. A general knowledge of parasiticides, antiseptics and disinfectants. 

ПІ. Chemotherapentic drugs—antimalarial, amoebieidaland antiayphilitic 
drugs; drugs used in leishmaniasis, tuberculosis, leprosy and іп bacterial * 
invasion: their preparations, doses and elementary knowledge of their 
action including toxic manifestations, 

ЛУ. Antibioties—Definition, knowledge in а very general way of the 
diferent members of the groups. і : . 

У. Nutrients and Vitamins. ! 
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(У) ELEMENTARY NORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


« 


Lectures : 
„1. Definition of Psychology as a science and its difference from other 
sciences; 
II. Conception of the mind. . 
III. Mesmer and his theory. Hypnotism. Structure of consciousness. 
IV. Freud and his theory—Dynamies of the unconscious, development of 
the libido. 
У. Other contemporary schools of Peychologys 
VI. Relation between mind and body in health and disease, 
VII. Perception, Imagination, Ideation, Intelligence, Memory. 
VIII. Cognition. Conation, Affect. Instinct, Sentiment, Behaviour. 


(VI) INTRODUCTION TO. PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 
(Pre-Clinical Course) 


20 lectures and/or lecture-demonstrations 


Theoretical Lectures:— 

1. Tntroduction— Introductory lecture on Pathology as a basic medical 
science, its scope and methods, aims and objects of its study; Disease—its 
causes, nature and its important manifestations. 


9. Bacteriology— 
. (а) Introduction—classification, morphology and physiology of bacteria, 
staining properties, 

(b) General biology of bacteria—growth requirements, uses of artificial 
culture media, methods iu the study of cultural characters of bacteria, Bacterial 
metabolism and its products. 

(с) Infeetion— Definition, certain terms 6.g., parasites, saprophytes, com- 
mensals, pathogens, Koch’s-postulate, Normal bacterial flora of human body, 
Portals of entry of infection. Factors predisposing to bacterial invasion, 
Pathological eflects of bacteria, Pathological changes produced by bacteria. 

fd) Immunity—Definition, certain terms — Antigen, Antibody. Hapten, 
Elementary principles of immunology, immunological reactions, classification 
of immunity. 


8. Pathology:— · 
Inflammation—Local reaction to injury, nature of injurious, agents, 

cardinal signs of inflammation, sequence of reactions in inflammation, types of 

inflammation, terminations ог ‘inflammation. Repair and regeneration. 


` 


Demonstrations :— 

Demonstrations of gram-positive coccus and bacillus, gram—negative coccus 
and bacillus, spore, capsule. flagellum. stained smear of pus, agglutination 
reaction. 3 

Demonstration of morbid anatomical specimens showing acute and chronic 
-inflmmatory changes. | 


ль 


I) 
CHAPTER XLY---FINAL M.B.B.S. EXAMINATION. 


PATHOLOGY, BACTERIOLOGY AND PARASITOLOGY 


* The course in.Pathólogy, Bacteriology and Parasitology. should be-such ав 
to impart to the students a thorough grasp of the basic knowledge of the aub. 
jects. Tustructions should be given emphasising the application of the basie 

. principles. 
The course should extend over two academic years and there should be a 
minimum of 60 hours of Theoretical Lectures, 50 hours of Jecture-demonstra- 
tions and 100 hours of practical work including demonstrations and tutorials. 
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The following in addition to the Course of study for the Pre-Clinical Period. 


A course of practical instructions on the. “conduct of necropsies and each 
stiident is to act as a Post-Mortem Clerk in a minimum of fen cases. 


І, Theoretical 
f 
A. General Pathology :— і 
1. Effects of injurious agents upon cells—Cloudy swelling, Hyaline change, 
Fatty change, Amyloid change, Necrosis, Gangrene. Е 


9. Disturbances of metabolism—Fat and: ‘Hpoid, Carbohydrate, Puřine, 
Calcium, Pigment, Jaundice, Vitamins, Anaemia. 


3. Disturbances of circulation :--Hyperaemia—arterial, capillary,.. yenous ; 
Tschaemia, Thrombosis, Embolism, Infraction. 


4. Disturbances of fluid balance—Haemorrhage, Oedema, Shock. 
5. Specific inflammations—Tuberculosis, Syphilis, Leprosy. 


6, Neoplasms—Definition, etiology, general obaracters, classifications 
and spread, 


B. Bacteriology :— Ч 

1. Introductory :— i 

Methods i in the study of a bacterium | 
Methods in the diagnosis of an infection 


9. Systematic study including laboratory diagnosis and paso RR lesions 
of i— 4 
. Gram-positi ve cocci; gram-negative cocci; ; 
Mycobacteria ; Corynebacteria ; Spore- bearing aerobes ; 
Spore-bearing anaerobes; Gram-negative bacilli—Coli, Salmonella, 
Shigella Vibrio, Chromogenic bacteria, Brucella, Haemophilus, Pasturella; 
Spiral organisms and spirochaetes ; Rickettsia. : в 
Viruses and their general properties, immunity and diagnosis. 
Barterial variations, Bacteriophage ' ` 
і 


8, Immunology. 1-- i 


Methods of production of immunity ; Vaccine adi sera; Opsonin; Toxin 
and anti-toxin; Agglutinins and agglutination reactions—Widal Test, Weil. 
Felix Reaction; Complements and immune bodies --С. F. T. its principles. 


4. . Hypersensitiveness ; Allergy ; Anaphylaxis; Idiosyncrasy. 


` 


С. Parasitology : — d E 


1. оо Parasites a as causes of dispose, terms employed, in | parasi- 
tology, nomenclature and classification of parasites. 


2. Systematic study of Parasites—Geographical distribution, incidence in 
particular locality, habitat, distinguishing morphological features, life cycle, 
effects of parasite on the host and of the hostion parasite—lesions caused by 
parasites, immunological response of the host due | to the presence of parasite, 
methods for the specific diagnosis of the parasitio infection. 


б Study of  Protozoa—Rhizopoda, Mastigophora, Sporozoa—Plasmodia, | 
iliata. t 


Study of пыль -Рімуїніаіо Cojtolos Trematodes; Nemathel- 
minths. і 
| 


f 
IL  Lecture-Demonstrations 


Special Pathology— : = 


Systematic lecture. demonstrations should be held on, the study of morbid 
anatomical specimens of all important and common diseases embracing the 
whole field of Medicine, Surgery, and маса & Gynaecology. . 


a Practical : í 


A, Bacteriology :— 


The clinical microscope, staining methods d bacteria, culburé media—their 
‘preparation and uses, demonstration in ешо of sterilisation and maintenance 
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of sterility, Tncubater— its use, methods employed in thé systematic study of 


в bacterium and its identification. 


Systematic bacteriological study of gram-positive cocci, gram-negative cocci, 
Corynebacteria, Mycobacteria, Aerobic spore-bearers, anaerobic spore-bearers 
(with demonstration on the methods of anaerobiasis), gram-negative bacilli, 
Pasturella, Vibrio and Spirochaetes (with demonstration of the use, of a Dark 
ground microscope). 


Demonstration of simple serological methods like” Bordet- Durham Reaction, 
Widal Reaction, preparation of bigh titre sera, etc. 
Demonstration of positive animal pathogenicity tests in à different diseases. 


B. Morbid Histology :— 


Demonstration of methods of fixation, embedding, cutting and staining: of 
sections both by paraffin and frozen methods. 


Demonstration and identification of common morbid histological lesions in 
human beings—Acute inflammation of various types and terminations, Chronic . 
specific inflammation, Cellular injuries, degenerative changes, metabolic distur- 
bances, vascular disorders, Common.tumours—benign and malignant. 


C. Parasitology :— 


Methods in the investigation of parasitic diseases of man. 


Demonstration and identification of Amoeba in stool and tissue, Intestinal 
flagellates in stool, Leishmania and Trypanosomes in шато and peripheral 
blood, Leptomonad form from N.N.N. medium. 


Demonstration and identification of various types and agus. of human 
malaria parasites in thick and thin blood smears. 


Demonstration of ova, larva and adult forms of common helminths of man. 


Demonstration о of morbid anatomioat specimens showing lesions caused by 
parasites, 


р. Clinical and Chemical Pathology— 
1. Blood :— 
Collection of sample, Haemometry, Haemocytometry, Staining and exami- 
nation of thick and thin films of blood. Differential count of lecuocytes. 


Parasites in peripheral blood film, marrow smear and spleen puncture 
smear. 


. Uses of Haematocrit and Sedimentation tubes, Determination of absolute 
indices of blood. 


Examination of peripheral blood film and marrow smears iñ normal and 
abnormal haemopoiesis. 


Study of blood groups. 
Bacteriological examination of blood. 
Diagnostic serological tests. 


Biochemical method s—Blood sugar including glucose tolerance, bilirubin 
content, total protein, etc. 


2, Examination of gastric contents 1-- 
Gastric analysis, 
3. Examination of Faeces-— 
Physical, Chemical, microscopical and bacteriological. 
4. Examination of urine— 


Physical, chemical (qualitative and quantitative), microscopica L 
and bacteriological. 


. 
ex 


А Examination of sputum— 
Microscopical and bacteriological. 


6. Examination of the Cerebro-spinal fluid — 
- Physical, chemical, m‘croscopical and bacteriological. 


T, Examination of pus and other body fluids (exudate or transudate) := 
Physical, chemical, microscopical and bacteriological, 
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PREVENTIVE AND SODLAM, SEDIONE 


I. Introduction to Preventive and Social M edicine : : 


Concept, Man and Society, Aim and scopa of Preventive and Social Medi- 
cine. Social causes of disease and social problems of the sick. Relation of 
economic factors and environment in health and disease. : 


II. Physiological Hygiene : | 


(a) Nutrition—Food in relation to health and disease; balanced diets. 
Nutritional deficiencies. Food processing i Pasteurisation of Milk; Adultera- 
tion of food and food inspection ; Food poisoning. ! 

(b) Air, Light and Sunshine. і 

(с) Effect of Climate—Humidity, Temperature, Pressure and other Meteoro- 
logical conditions—comfort zone. ‘Effect of over-crowding. 

(d) Personal Hygiene—(cleanliness, rest, sleep, work) ; physical exercise 
and training, i 
. ї 
Ш. Environmental Sanitation : : 

(a) Atmospheric Pollution—Purification of дії, Air Sterilisation. 

(b) Water барріев--воптсев and uses. Supplyin urban and rural areas. 
Standards for drinking water. Diseases assuciated with water supply. 

(с) Garbage, refuse and excreta. Methods of collection, removal and 
disposal. Types of latrines and their uses. ° 

(d) Disposal of the dead. 

(е) Principles ої housing-—Rural, Urban and Industrial. . 

(f) Disinfection— Disintectants, Deodorants, Anti- septics, Germicides. 
Methods of disinfection and sterilisation. 

(4) Insects :—Insecticides and Е ИН in relation to disease, 

(h) Protozoal and helminthic diseases—Life cycle of protozoa end 
helminths ; their prevention. 


4 
" 


| 
ТУ. Industriel Hygiene : 
(a) Health of Industrial workers, Industriel Hazards. 
(b) Occupational diseases. - 
(c) Offensive traces. 


У. Medical Statistics : 


Principles and elements of Statistics. 
Vital Statistics. 


VI, Communicable diseases : 


(a) General principles of prevention and contedl of communicable dissases. 
Their application and prevention of conmon infectious diseases. 

(b) Natural History of diseases. 

(c) Important communieable diseases —their ' description and methods of 
prevention. Spread by contact, by droplet infection, by environmental vehicles 
(water, soil, food, insects, animals, formides, etc ). 


Vil. Maternal and Child Health : 


VIII. School Hygiene : | 

^ Medical inspection and correction of defects. Control of communicable 

diseases in schools. 

IX. Mental Hygiene : 
Elementary principles Р 

Х. Health Education: 1 


XI. Public Heaith Administration : l 


Brief bistory of development of Public Health, Central, Provincial, 
Local authorities. Notification of communicable diseases. Elements of Public 
Health laws applicable to India. ` The Social responsibility of the Physician in 
the diagnosis, treatment and rehabilitation of a patient. . з 


П 
à 


XII. Fairs, Festivals and Camp Sanitation: | 


XIII. International Heaith Relations : Sea ports and air ports quarantine, 
International health regulations—vaccination and inoculation of passengers, 
rat and vermin control. International Health Organisation. 


XIV. Traffic Sanitation: Railwavs, tramways, bus aud other public 
conveyances. 
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Practicats 


(a) Field demonstrations should include visits to water purifioation plant, 
trenching ground, sewage disposal works, incinerator, housing projects, urban, 
rural and industrial disinfecting stations, industrial plants, industrial bustees. 
.Antimalaria operations, slaughter house, food markets, shop, etc. 


(b) Attendance at maternity and child welfdre centres, school health 
clinics, chest clinics, У. D. clinics, infectious diseases hospital, institution for 
mentally defective, municipal health office, vaccine depot., rural-health centres, 
voluntary organisations for social welfare work, etc. 

N.B.—There should be an adequately equipped Hygiene Museum. 


(c) Clinico-sociological conferences—Océupational diseases, communicable 
diseases, maternity and child welfare, Mental health. ' 


. 20 didactic lectures, 10 clinico-sociologica! conferences in wards, 20 practical 
hours and demonstrations including participative work at Health Centres, 
should be given in each of the 8rd and 4th-year courses of study. Clinico» 
sociological conferences are to be continued im the 5th year. Two weeks’ 
residential clinical assistantship is recommended to be given at a recognised 
Rural Health Centre during the Pre-registration period of training. 


. Note.—lInstruction should aim at (1) enabling the student to realise the 
scope, functions and methods of Social Medicine; (ii) imparting the funda- 
mental principles and outlook in preventive medicine; (tit) teaching the student 
to recognise and assess the social aspects of disease and' the patient's reaction 
to his environment; (iv) informing the student of the ‘contribution of élected 
authorities, both central and local, to public healtb, and (v) equipping the 
student with a practical knowledge but not the detailed technicalities and 
methods of the practices of publió health. 


+ The Curriculum, distributed throughout the clinical period, is correlated. 

n ion clinical teaching and the organisation and practice of public 

ealth. ; - ) i S te" pra s 

The instruction, ‘therefore, should not be confined to the Teacher of. 

. Preventive and Social Medicine but should be given by every teacher through- 
out the whole clinical period. SV S й 


FORENSIC AND STATE MEDICINE: 


The courses of study for this subject’ should be as follows :— 


(а) A course of systematic theoretical lectures—not Jess than 40 covering 
. the whole range of Forensic and State Medicine including Toxicology. 
Medicolegal aspects of insanity and medical, ethics, is | 


(b) Demonstrations—not less than 10 on practical aspects of the subject as 
well аё wet and dry specimens, charts and diagrams, toxicological specimens 
and drugs, weapons, X-ray films, etc. of Medico-legal interest. 


(c) Attendance at not less than 12 medico-legal postmortem examinations 
and the writing of postmortem reports for the same. 


The detailed syllabus should include the following topics :— 


1. Method of judicial investigation; procedure in courts of Justice; medi- 
cal evidence with special reference to Indian Evidence Act. 


2. Medico-legal reports. Dying declaration. 


8. The general principles underlying the identiby'of the living and of the 
dead—sexual characteristics of the skeleton. . 


4. Age in its medico-legal relations, Development of the foetus—chan ges 
after birth, The Teeth, ossification of bones and union of epiphyses, 


, 5. Death in its medico-legal relationship—Certificate of: death. The 
signs of death and postmortem changes—-Postmortem Staining—Ca daveric 
spasm—Rigor imortis—Putrefaction—Adipocere—Mummification. 


. - 6» The'medieo-legal examination of the dead body. Procedure of post- 
mortem examination in medico-legal cases. 


7. Modes of death—Sadden death—its causation and medico-legal 
importance. й 


8. “The recognition of death from violence and unnatural causes and the 


consideration of various questions connected therewith. - = 
9, Mechaniéal injuries and wounds. 
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10. Methods of chemical, microscopical and spectroscopical n 
of blood stains— Examination of seminal stains and other stains. 


11. Death by burns and sealds, Deaths from lightning, electric irent, : 
heat and cold. 


i 
19. Starvation—its causes, symptoms and postmortem appearances. 


_ 18. Death from Asphyxia : Hanging, ae Throttlisg, Suffocation, 
Drowning. Resuscitation from drowning. 


14. The medico-legal relationship of pregnancy and delivery. Rape, 
Abortion, Infanticide; Legitimacy. 


15. Medico-legal aspects of different forms of injsanity— Delusions, Illusions, 
Hallucinations, Criminal responsibility, Testamentary capacity, Feigned 
insanity and true insanity, Examination of an insane. person. | 


Medical certificates (Lunacy certificates). . Modes of placing lunatics under 
restraint. . 


16. Toxicology — General considerations et polsoting—Relationship of poisons 
and crimes. Classification of poisors. Action kof poisons and conditions 
„modifying the action of poisons. > 


Diagnosis of poisoning—Evidence of eee in the living-and in the 
dead. Local effects produced by poisons and post mortem changes. Preserva- 
tion of viscera for chemical analysis. The means of detection of poisons, the 
treatment of poisoning in general. і 
Tomicology of the following Poisons : 1 

Mineral acids, Corrosive alkalies, Oxalic acid, 'Carbolie acid, Phosphorus, 
Arsenic, Corrosive sublimate. Salts of copper, Lead and Antimony, Alcohol, 
Chloroform, Chloralhydras, Kerosene oil. Opium, Datura, ‘Belladonna, Cannabis 
Indica ог Sativa, Cocaine, Nux Vomica and Stiychnine. Aconite, Neriam 
Oderum (White ог pink oleander) Carbera Thevetia (Yellow oleander), Cale- 
tropis Procera and Gigantea. Plumbago Zeyledica, Cyanogen compounds ` 
(Hydrocyanic acid and cyanides), Carbon Monoside, Carbon Dioxide, 
Sulphuretted Hydrogen, Snake venom. і 


p 


Poisonous animal food (Ptomaine group). М zy X cdi 


17. State Medicine —Iastruetions on legal responsibilities and duties of 
medical men and on the generally recognised rules, of Medical Ethics which 
may cover such matters as— 2. 


(й The responsibilities of practitioners to theii Patients, 
(ii) The relationship of practitioners to one another. 


(iii) Unprofessional conduct relating to advettising, canvassing ànd to 
association with unqualified persons. | 2 


(iv) The covering of unqualified assistants, practitioners and midwives. 


(0) The general standing of the physician with regard to unprofessional 
conduct. 


(ot) The responsibilities and duties of the wo under varous Acts . 
of Parliament. К 


(oii) The responsibilities of principal and а and the doctor’s duties 
in cases of death under anaesthesia and after operation. 

(vii) The functions of Indian Medical Council. 

(іс) А соде of Medical Ethics as approved by Médical Coüucil. 

(x) Attention should be called to all Notices on these subjects issued Бу. the 
Indian Medical Council. 


E 
с 


PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTIOS 


BC Pharmacological Therapeutics. 
.,(b) "Treatment by Vaccines and Sera. 
(¢) Physiotherapy; Chemotheraphy and ae 
(d) Dietetics. 
(e) Principles of nursing. й 
Aj) Prescription writing. і 


(у) Practical demonstrations of action of drugs ¢ on animals and human sub: 
jects, : 


й : 
і te чел 
н е 
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They might include the following :— 


(i) Reflex time in frog; Effects of t steyohnine, bromide, amphotaaino, 
alcohol. ` 
(ii) Effects on B. P. of cat, of adrenaline, pituitary extract ete, 


(iii) Action of couter irritants ; 

Mustard leaf to forearm for 20 minutes, = 7 `- «Compare action of a Voltile oil, 
Menthol, choloroform, Ether. Compare absorption by skin of wool fat. olive 
oil, scft paraffin. S 

(iv) Local anaesthetics : 


Tntracutaneonus injection of procaine. Duration and extent of action and 
effect of added adrenaline, Compare effect of ethyl chloride sprayed on limited 


area. 
(v) Atropine-pxperiments on шап; 
Effects on pupil, and on pulse and respiration mien on secretions for 
example salivary. 
Effects on eye of lamellae of homatropine, cocaine and РИТЕ 


(vi) Circulation : Effect of amylnitrite in man un B. Р. and on pulse 


tracing. 
(vii) Application to skin scratch of solutions of adrenaline-and histamine. 
Intraeutaneous pituitary extract, histamine and adrenaline. 


s 
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University of Calcutta 
Notification No. в/81 /53/CSR 


It is notified for general information that under Section 
25 (1} of the Indian Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904) 
Government have been pleased to sanction the Regulations 
for the Diploma in Anaesthesia’ under a new Chapter, viz., 
XLIX (I) (as shown in the accompanying pamphlet) to be 
inesried after Chapter XLIX (H) of ihe Regulations. 

The Regulations will take effect from 1954. 


Senare Hoven: | nt 8. DATTA, 


The 10th October, 1958. Registrar. 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR DIPLOMA 
IN: ANAESTHESIA 


Diploma in Anaesthesia 


, 
і 


(D. ANAES.) 

(1) An examination for a Diploma in Anaesthesia shall be held twice every 
year in Calcutta and shall commence ‘at such time as the Syndicate shall 
determine 

(9) The examination will be divided in two’ parts, viz.,PartIand Part П. 
A candidate may appear in Part I on the completion of six months’ training, 
subject to the provision in Sec. 4 below. No candidate will be allowed to 
appear in Part II until he has passed in Part T. 

(8) Any Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery ої this University or of any 
other recognised University may be admitted to this course ой production of 

- eertificatés of having subsequent to passing the М. B. R.S. Examination— 

(i) Worked as a Resident House Officer (preferably as а House Surgeon) in 

a recognised Hospital or Hospitals for at least six months; and 


(ii) Worked as an Apaesthetist in a recognised Hospital or Hospitals for at 
least one year during which period he must have administered at least one 
hundred Anaesthetics, of which fifty shall be for major operations. 


(4) In order to be eligible for admission to the examination а candidate must 
attend a course of studies and hospital practice fora period of one year іп a 
recognised Institution or Institutions in the subjects as defined below :— 


Pert I—A course of studies for six months in— 

() Anatomy | 

(1) Pathology Й 

(iii) Physiology including Bio-Chemistry j 

(iv) Pharmacology і р e. 

Part II—A course of studies for six months in— 

(1) History, Theory and Practice of Anaesthesiology 

(2) Anaesthesia as applied to Clinical Medicine, Surgery and Gynaecology 
and Obstetrics. 

Pre and Post Anaesthetic treatment and) medico-legal aspects of 
Anaesthesia. ' 


1 
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Provided that Angesthetists holding the M.B.B.S. degree of this or any 
other recognised University who have been working as such in any Hospital or 
Hospitals recognised by the University, for at least 5 years may be exempted 
from attendance at the first six months’ course for Part I of the examination. 


(5) Every candidate for admission to each part of the examination shall 
send his application to the Registrar through the Principal or Head of the 
Institution concerned, with a certificate in the form prescribed by the Syndi- 
cate anda fee of Rs. 100 at least one month before the date fixed for 
examination. з з 


(6) A candidate who fails to pass or present himself for the examination 
shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee. A candidate may be admitted 
to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of the prescribed fee on 
each occasion on production of а certificate from the authorities concerned of 
having attended a course of Hospita} practice for six months during which 
period he must have administered anaesthetics to 50 cases, 


(T) Every candidate shall be examined in the following subjects :— 


Part I 
. A. Written 

(a) Anatomy } 
(b) Pathology я 


(c) Physiology including Я 
Biochemistry One Paper 
(d) Pharmacology 


One Paper 


B. Oral 
Part IT 
A. Written `. 
(а) Anaesthesia and Analgesia One Paper 
(6) Anaesthesia as applied to Clinical 


Medicine, Surgery and Gynae- 
cology and Obstetrics 


(c) Pre-and Post Anaesthetic treatment 
and Medico-legal aspects of 


| 
} С One Paper 
і 

Anaesthesia. J 


B. Oral 
С. Practical 


Clinical with practical reference to the indications, contraindications and 
choice of anaesthetic that may be sdministered to patients under examination, 
case-taking, etc. А 


The examination shall be written, oral ar d practical as stated above. Each 
written paper shall be of three hours and shall carry 100 marks. 100 marks 
shall be set for an Oral Examination as also for the Practical Examination. 


(8) The full marks in each subject and the minimum marks required for 
passing shall be as follows :— 
Р ` | . Part I 
Subject Written ^o. Oral 
Full Marks Pass Marks Full Marks Pass Marks 
. QS jio w so] 


(с) Physiology includ- J бо 
ing agi 100 50 50 ^ 


| 
} 

(The Oral Examination will comprise both the Groups of the Written 
Examination equally). р 
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id) Pharmacology 
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‘ | Part H 
Written : . Oral and Practical 
Subjects — — ——^ а 
у Full marks Pass marks Full marks Pass marks 
А: є) Anaesthesia and 100 50 


( b) Anaesthesia as | i 
applied to Clinical | 
Medicine, etc. | . 
(e) Pre-and Post-Anaes- | 100 50 
thetic treatment and А 
à Medicolegal aspects ‘ ^ 
of Anaesthesia. e : 
(The Oral and Practical Examinations vil comprise both the Groups of 
the Written Examination equally). 
(9) As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish 
a list of successful candidates. arranged in order of merit; Each successful 
candidate shall be given a diploma in the form prescribed in Appendix A. 


(10) The limits of the subjects and the detailed syllabuses shall be as 
defined below, which may be altered from time -to time by the Syndicate on 
the recommendation of the Board of Studies in Medicine. 


Emphasis will be laid more on principles than on details; 


| 
Analgesia. ‘ | 
і 
I 


| 
| 
| 200 100 
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ANATOMY—1) lectures 


Anatomy as applied to Analgesia and Ansesthesia with particular emphasis 
- on the following :— 


Vertebral Column, Spinal Cord, Plexuses, Peripheral Nerves. 

Nasal Fossae, The Pulmonary Tree. 

Heart, Venous system, Mediastinum, Diaphragm and other muscles of 
respiration. - 


| 


" PATHOLOGY—10 legures 
General : : eut | 
Tnflamation and tissue damage, degeneration reaction and меран 


Body temperature and fever. 7 ї 
The principles of infection, resistance and i ізбу 
The bacteriology of Surgically important infections. і 
Thrombosis, embolism, infection and oedema. 4- 
Bpecial : т.е i 
Circulatory system. Sag ee 
. The disturbances resulting from i injury or disease, haemorrhage and shock; 
and tbe principles of their treatment: | - 
Abnormalities in the blood. . | 
Digestive System with particular emphasis on liver, pancreas and rectum. 
Respiratory system 
Urinary system The effects of injury or disease. 
Nervous system Q1 . 
Pathology of the duetless glands. | 


PHYSIOLOGY INCLUDING BIOCHEMISTRY—10 lectures 


Nervous System : i£ 4 

Functions and structure of the brain and Spinal cord. Physiology of 
sensation. Neuromuscular co-ordination, Visceral sensation. Autonomic 
nervous system. Transmission of nerve impulses, ) Muscle tenus, Production 
and function of the Cerebrospinal fluid, 
Respiratory system : . р 

Regulation of Respiration, Carotid and Aortic Reflexes. The physiology 
of anoxia and result of disturbed acid base equilibrium. 
„ Circulatory system : Я 

Origin and conduction of Cardiac impulse, Regulation of hearts’ action, 
control of blood vessels, changes in the cardiovascular system às & result of 
physiological adaptation or trauma. : 


у 
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и formation and functions of blood and tissue fluids. Determi- 
nation of blood volume. Interpretation of Electro Cardiographic tracings. 
Blood gases—Laws of Gases, Exchange of gases in lungs and blood; carriage 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide in blood. 


Liver and Kidney functions : 
Metabolism and Nutrition—General principles, 
Water and Salt balance of thé body and thermoregulation of the body. 
The Endocrine system : 
Physiology of ductless glands. 
Reticulcendothelial system : 


PHARMACOLOGY—10 lectures о 


(i) Anaesthetics and Analgesics. 
(ii) Sedatives, narcotics, analeptics as used for premedication and 
resuscitation. 
(iii) Muscle Relaxants. 
(iv) Supportive measures, blood transfusion. 
(v) Coagulants and anticoagulants, ` 
(vi) Diuretics and aperients. 
(vii) Antibiotics, treatment for post-operative complications. 
(viii) СО, and Og therapy. 
(iz) Hypotensive drugs. 


"Part П 


A. Lecture: : Р 
(9 History of Anaesthesia suc s 
- Gi) Theory Practice, Principles and choice of Anaesthetics and 15 
Analgesics. 
(iit) Spinal, Regional. and other Conductive blocks ' „. 10 
(iv) Anaesthesia. in relation to Medicine, Surgery, Gynaecology 10 
and Obstetrics and Clinical Aspects of cases before and 
after anaesthesia and their treatment. 
` (v) Toxicology and Medicolegal Aspects of Anaesthesia and Death’ 4 
during Anaesthesia, і 
B. Hospital work: 


Bach candidate is expected to.administer Anaesthesia toat least 100 cases, 
Та general he is to work as-ċliniĉal-Assistant to the teachers, 
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1, 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification : . 
No. C/710/36/a81." Dated 12th October, 1958 
А 


Tt із notified for general information that the Government of West Bengal is pleased to 
order under Section 22 read: with Sub-section (5), Section 21 of the Indjan Universities Act 
(VIII of 1904) that with effect from the commencement of the session 1958-54, the Chander- 
nagore College, Hooghly, shall be affiliated in Alternative. Bengali (2nd language) and Addi- 
tional Bengali in lieu of Vernacular to the Т.А. standard and in Alternative Bengali to the 
В.А, (Hons.) standard and in Physics and Chemistry toithe B.Sc. Honours standard of the 
Calcutta University, with permission to present candidates for the examination m those 
subjects from 1955 and not earlier. і у 

E 'B. DATTA, 
Й ah Registrar. 


CALCUTTA. UNIVERSITY — 


Notification й 


Applications are invited from lady writers Бого ої Bengali paréntage for the Lila 
Prize for 1954 for the best contribution in Bengali Literature. Тһе. value of the prize is 
Rs. 100 (One hundred) in cash and it will be*awarded to the. recipient in the Annual Con- 
vocation of the University. Applications accompanied |by copies of publications of the 
applicant in Bengali must reach the Registrar not later than 15th January, 1954. 

Senate House, . e S. DATTA, 


Tho 28rd November, 1953. Registrar, 
- i Calcutta University, 
I 
: i 
CALOUTTA UNIVERSITY 
~, і 
Notification : 
No. 0/865/68 (AM) | | dd. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under section 21, Sub-section (5) of the 
Indian Universities Act (Act VIL of 1904) the State Government is pleased to order tha $ 
with effect from the 186 July, 1953, tbe Netaji Subhash College (Subhash Institute of 
Culture, Calcutta) shall be disaffiliated to “the Calcutta University in all subjects оп the 
ground that the college has stopped functioning and has violated the provisions under sub- 
section (4), (b), (с) and (9) of Section 6, Chapter XVIII of the Calentta University Regula- 
tions and also some other conditions prescribed for affiliation of a college. 


Dated the 28rd November, 1958 . . ` S | ' В. DATTA, 
| _ Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification : 


No. O. 43/49/A8. | Dated 18th October, 1953 
b 
Tt is notified for general information that under Sub-section 5, Section 24 of the Indian 
Universities Act (Act VIII of 1904), the Governor is pleased to confirm the following resolu- 
tion of the Senate dated the 4th July, 1953 :— i | 
“Phat under Section 12(c) Chapter XVIII of the Regulations, the privileges ої айв. 
tion enjoyed by the St. Helen College. Kurseong be withdrawn with effect from the ist July, 
1958." - L 


' 8. DATTA, . 
Registrar. 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. В/38/58/088. 


E s . 
It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XXVI of 


the Regulations (edition of 1951) relating to the condition of study in affiliated colleges have 
been sanctioned by Government :— ; ae : 


“That in Section 9 (p. 180 of the edition of 1951) the words “the academical year”, in 
line 4 be replaced by ‘‘each _academical year", and the following sentence be inserted there- . 
after : | A 2 


“In the case of students, who are detained for shortage of attendance at lectures and | 
tutorial classes beyond the usual term of two academical sessions, and who have attended 
lectures for any of the examinations mentioned in Sub-section (4)-(0) of Section (1) for three 
successive years, the percentage of their attendance shall be calculated on the total number 
of lectures and tutorial classes attended by them in any two years in which their attendance. 
is the best subject to the time-limit laid down in Section 4A of the relevant Chapters of the 
Regulations". uw : wc K . | А 

The above changes will take immediate effect.. 


Senate House : TW. XA й ‚ 8. DATTA, 
The 12th October, 1953. : 


e a "T Registrar. 











